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MATTHEW XVI, 26. 

What is a man profited^ if he shaU gain the whole vor2d, 
and lose his own soulf or what shall a man give in ex^ 
change Jbr his soul f 

XN the 24th v^rse, our Smviour urges his discipte^ 
to that necessaify duty of denpiig themselves ; that is, 
of surrendering up their wiUs to the conduct of his^ 
and renoundfng all their worldly interest, when it 
comes in competition with their duty, and of taking 
np their cross and following him ; that is, of prepar<^ 
ii^ themselves to endure persecution for his sake, 
and to persist courageous in the profession and 
practice of his religion, whatsoever oppositions they 
should meet with from the world. And to jnos 
theoi terieunto, he urges this argument, verse 86^ 
For whosoever wiU save his life shall lose it: and 
ifhosoever ivill lose his life shall Jind it Where 
the Greek word ^hr/^t which we render Iffe^ may 
perhaps be better rendered himself, it being familiar 
both with Hebrews and Sjrrians, to call a man's life 
and soul himself: so the Psalmist, Thou shaU not 
leave nsjf soul in hell, that is. Thou shalt pot leitve 
me perishing in my grave, Psalni xvi. 10 : and 
Levit xxw 8A, Ye shaU not makt your souls nio* 
minable, i. e. yourselves ; and that it should be so 
rendered here is evident, because St. Lake so ex- 
pounds it, JFhat is a man prqfitedf \f he gain the 
whole worldj and lose himself or be cast awojf f 
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Luke ix. 25. And indeed the soul, being the prin- 
cipal part of a man, and that which advances him 
into a species of being above that of a mere animal^ 
may veiy well be called himself , according to that 

of Hierocles, av yap el yj tf'vjj^, to Se cUfJui o-Jy, ra Se iK- 

To^ Tov crdofjLOTo^. ** Thy soul is thee, thy body thine, 
" and thy outward goods thy body's.** And if, instead 
of life, we render \pvy^ himself the words will be very 
plain and easy ; For whosoever will save himself by 
renouncing me and my religion, shall lose himself 
for ever; and whosoever will be content to. lose him- 
self for my sake, shall save himself for ever. And 
this he farther enforces in the text, What is a man 
profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul? or what shall a man give in ex^ 
change for his soul ? that is. What will it avail a 
roan to gain the whole world, if he for ever ruin 
himself by it? and when he hath thus ruined himr 
wdff what would he give, if it were in his power».to 
^ve and secaver himself again ? The words thus ex- 
pibdned, I shall resolve the sense of them into these 
five propositions : . . 

I. That a man, or the soul of a man, is a thing of 
inestimable price and value; for our Saviour here 
weighs it against the whole world, that is, against 
all the pleasures, profits, and honours that this in- 
ferior world can afibrd; and declares that, in the 
just balance of his esteem, it outweighs them all. 
And certainly that must needs be exceeding pre- 
cious, whose worth the whole world cannot counter- 
poise. 

II. That this precious soul may be lost. This 
our Saviour plainly supposes in these words, if he 
lose his own soul. 
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III. That our renouncing of Christ and his re- 
ligion wiU most certainly infer this loss. For these 
words, as I have shewed you, our Saviour urges. as 
an argument to dissuade men from apostasy ; but if 
without losing our souls we might renounce him^ 
and apostatize from him/ there would be no force in 
all this argument to dissuade us from it. 

IV. That when this soul is lost, it is lost irreco- 
veraUy. What shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul ? Where the Greek word ovroAAoTjxa, which 
we render exchange, is used in the same sense with 
$/Aa<r/ta, which signifies a price of redemption, de^ 
noting that if a man should or could give never so 
much to buy his soul from perdition, yet no price of 
redemption will be taken for it. 

V. That this irrecoverable loss of a soul is of 
such a vast moment, that the gain of the whole 
world is not sufficient to compensate it. What is a 
wtan prqfited, that is, he is not at aU profited ; nay, 
he is so far from that, that he is a vast loser. . 

I. That the soul of a man is a thing of an inesti- 
mable price and value. And for the proof of this 
pfoposition I shall endeavour these two things. 

First, To represent to you' of what vast worth it 
is, in respect of its own natural capacities. 
' Secondly, To shew you of what vast esteem it is, 
in the judgment of all those, who, as we must needs 
suppose, do best understand the worth of it. 

1. I shall endeavour to represent to you of what 
vast worth it is, in respect of its own natural capa- 
cities; particularly in these four. 1. In respect of 
its capacity of understanding. 2. Of moral per- 
fection. 8. Of pleasure and delight. 4. Of im- 
mortality. 
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e DISCOUBSE XXIII. 

1. The soul of man i^ of vast worth in respect of 
its capacity of understanding. For certainly^ to un- 
derstand is Ae greatest and noblest operation that a 
being i3 capaUe of; for it is this that gives beauty 
imd excellence to all our other operalions, whether 
they be natural or nuiral : it is this that proposes 
the ends, and directs the course* and prescribes the 
measures of all our other actions ; and though we 
had never so much forc^ or power, yet unless we 
had understanding to guide and manage it, it would 
be alt<^;ether insignificant : for blind power acts at 
mndom ; and if we had the force of a whirlwind, yet 
without a mind to steer and manage it» it would be 
an equ^J chance wheth^ we did well or ill with it : 
so that unless there were sonie understanding, either 
vdtfain or without us, to conduct our active powers, 
and determine them to our good, we were as good 
be altogether without them ; becausS while they act 
by clumce, it is at least an equal lay whether they 
will injure or advantage us. Since therefore underr 
standing is the rule and measure of all our other 
powers, it necessarily follows^ that itself is the greatr 
est and noblest of them alL What an excellent 
being therefore must a soul be, in which this great 
and sovereign power lesidesl a power that can col. 
lect into itself such prodigious numbers of simple 
apprehensions, and, by comparing one with the other, 
can connect them into true propositions, and upon 
aach of these can run* such long and curious descants 
of discourse, till it hath drawn out all their cons&- 
iqpients into a chain o£ wise uid coherent notions, 
and sorted these into such various systems of useful 
<aite and sciences : that can discefn the harmonious 
contextures of truths with truths, the secret links 
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and Junctuves oi coherent notkms^ traoe up effects 
to thdr causes, and sift the remotest consequents 
to their natural principles: that can cast abroad 
its sharps^^ited thoughts over the whole extent of 
being!!^ and, like the sun with its outstretched rays, 
reach the remotest objects : that can in the twinic>^ 
Mng of an eye expatiate through all the universe, 
and keep correspondence with both woiids; can 
prick out the paths of the heavenly bodies, and mea« 
sure the cirdes of their motion ; span the whde sm^^ 
Ihce of the earth, and dive into its c^adous womfa^ 
and there discover the numerous oflsprings with 
winch it is omtinually teeming : that can sail into 
the world of spirits by the never varying compass 
of its reason, and discover those invisible regions of 
happiness and misery, which are altogether out of 
our sight whilst we stand upon this hither shore : 
in a word, that can ascend from cause to cause, to 
God, who is the cause of all, and with its eagle-eyes 
can gaze upon that glorious sun, and dive into the in*^ 
tnite abyss of his divine perfections. What an ex*^ 
odlent being therefiire is that soul, that is endowed 
with such a vast capacity of understanding, and 
with it9 piercing eye can reach such an immense 
eompass of beings, and travel through so vast an 
horison of truth ! Doubtless, if human souls had nq 
other capacity to value themselves by, but only thii^ 
this were enough to give them preeminence over 
all inftrior beings, and render them the most gio^ 
riotfs part of all this suUnnary world. 

fL Hie soul of man is of vast worth, in respeet 
of its capacity of moral perfection. For by the ex^- 
efdie of those human virtues which tfe proper to 
it, In this state of conjunction with the body, it is 
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capaUe of raising itself to the perfection of those an- 
gelical natures, which, of all creatures, do most near- 
ly approach and resemble the great Creator and 
Fountain of all perfection. For by keeping a due 
restraint upon its bodily appetites, and thereby gra- 
dually weaning itself from the pleasures of the body, 
it may by d^rees be educated and trained up to 
lead the life and relish the joys of naked and in^mor- 
tal spirits ; it may be contempered to an incorporeal 
state, so as to be able to enjoy itself without eating 
and drinking, and live most happily upon the fare of 
angels, upon wisdom, and holiness, and love, and con- 
templation. And then, by governing its own will 
and affections by the laws of reason and religion, it 
may by degrees improve itself so far in all these mo* 
ral endowments, which are the proper graces of every 
reasonable nature, as to be at last as perfectly wise 
and reasonable in its own choices and refusals, in its 
love and hatred, in its desires and delights, as the 
angels themselves are. For though it cannot be ex- 
pected that, in .this imperfect state, a soul should ar- 
rive to such a pitch as this, yet even now it may be 
growing up and aspiring to it ; which, if it doth, as 
I shall shew you by and by, when this is expired, it 
hath another life to live ; which being antecedently 
prepared for by those spiritual improvements it hath 
made here, will furnish it with opportunities of im- 
proving infinitely faster than here it did, or possibly 
could. For in that life it shall not only be freed 
from those many encumbrances which do here retard 
it in its spiritual progress ; nor shall it only be asso- 
ciated with a world of pure and blessed spirits, whose 
holy example and wise converse will doubtless won- 
derfully edify and improve it ; but be also admitted 
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into a more intimate acquaintance with God, who is 
the author and pattern of all perfection ; the sight of 
whose ravishing beauty wiU inflame it with a most 
ardent love to him, and excite it to a most vigorous 
imitation of him : all which considered, it is not to 
be imagined how much the state of heaven will im- 
mediately improve those happy souls that are pre- 
pared and disposed for it. But then, considering that 
moral perfection is as infinite as the nature of God, 
in which there is an infinity of holiness, and justice, . 
and goodness, within this boundless subject there 
will be room enough for souls to make farther and 
farther improvements in, even to eternity. And 
then, when they shall stiU be growing on so fast, and 
yet be stiU for ever improving, to what a transcend- 
ent height of glory and perfection will they at last 
arrive ! for though no finite soul can ever arrive to 
an infinite perfection, yet still it may be growing on 
to it, because there wiU still be possible degrees of it 
beyond its present attainments ; and when it is ar- 
rived to the farthest imaginable degree, yet still it 
win be capable of farther, and so farther and farther, 
to all eternity. And if so, O blessed God ! of what 
a capacious nature hast thou made these souls of 
ours, which, though they will doubtless improve in 
goodness as fast in the other life as is possible for 
them, with all the advantages of a heavenly state, yet 
win never attain to an utmost period, but stiU be 
growing perfecter and perfecter for ever ! 

8. The soul of man is of vast worth, in respect of 
its immense capacities of pleasure and delight. For 
its capacity of pleasure must necessarily be as large 
and extensive as its capacity of understanding and of 
moral perfection ; because the proper pleasure of a 
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sQui results from its own knowledge and goodness* 
from its £Eirther discoveries of truth* and farther pro- 
iiriencj in inward rectitude and virtue ; and, conse-* 
qoently, as it improves &rther and farther in under, 
standing and in moral perfection, it must still gather 
more and more fuel to feed and increase its own joy 
and pleasure. For the pleasure of every being con^ 
sists in the vigorous exercise of its faculties about 
convenient and agreeable objects ; but the faculties 
of a soul are understanding and will, to which the 
only agreeable objects are truth and goodness ; and 
therefore the more truth there is in the mind, and 
the more goodness there is in the will, the more vIf* 
gorously will they employ and exercise themsMveer 
about them, and consequently the more they will be 
pleased and ravished. Since therefore every new dis-^ 
covery of truth, and every new d^ree of goodness^ 
gives new life to our minds and wills, and rendenr 
both more sprightly and vigorous, it hence necessa^ 
rily follows, that our souls are capable of as much 
pleasure as they are of truth and goodness ; and how 
vastly capable they are of both these, I have already 
shewed you. So that it is not to be imagined by us; 
who have here so little experience, what heavens o£ 
joy a soul is capable of; only at present we find by 
experience, that the more we improve in knowledge 
and goodness, the more pleasant and cheerful we find 
and feel ourselves ; and that our faculties still grow 
more active and lightsome, the more we disburden 
tiiem of that ignorance and sin that dogs and en- 
cumbers them: and upon great proficiencira iti 
knowledge and virtue^ we find a strange alacrity 
within ourselves ; we are, as it were, in hisaven upom 
earth, and do feel a paradise springiiq; up within ut » 
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the fragrance of whose joys grows many times so 
«troQg» that our frail mortality can hardly bear them. 
When therefore such souls do cast off this mortality^ 
which now doth only fetter and entangle them, and 
have made their entrance into the invisible regions 
cxf blessedness, how sprightly and active, how light- 
some and cheerful will they feel themselves! For 
in the first moment of their admission, all that mist 
of err(Hieous prejudice which now interrupts their 
prospect of truth, and all those remains of irregular 
affection that check and distract them in thdr 
dioice of goodness, will be for ever chased from their 
minds and wills by the clear light of the heavenly 
state ; and their faculties having disburdened them- 
selves, and shaken off every dog, with what un.- 
speakable vigour will they move and act, especially 
in the presence of such suitable objects as the hea- 
venly state will present before them ! When infinite 
truth and infinite goodness shall be always present 
to their free minds and undistracted wills, and no- 
thing shall interpose to hinder them, either in seeing 
the one or in choosing the other, here will be work 
enough for both to all eternity: and both being 
freed from all encumbrance, the one will be discos 
vering every moment farther and farther into that 
infinite truth which it loves and admires, and the 
other will be improving every moment more and 
more in that infinite goodness which it chooses and 
adores. And then every new discovery and new 
improvement will spring new heavens of joy in the 
sou^ ; and by reason of those new acquests of truth 
and goodness, which we shall every moment mak«, 
.ve shall every moment be entertained with new 
pleasures, and so before we have spent one joy, an^ 
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other will succeed, and another that, 9nd so on for 
ever. For when a God of infinite truth and good- 
ness becomes the objective happiness of a finite na- 
ture, which cannot comprehend and enjoy him but 
in an infinite succession ; every new delight the enjoy- 
ment of him creates in us must necessarily raise a new 
desire, and every new desire immediately find a new 
delight, and so round again to all eternity. Of What 
a vast capacity therefore is this soul of ours, in which 
there is room enough successively to entertain all 
the ravishing joys and pleasures that make an ever- 
lasting heaven ! that can drink in those deep rivers 
of pleasure, as fast as they spring up, and flow firom 
God's right hand for evermore ! What tongue can 
express the innumerable joys that such a soul can 
hold, whose capacity is so large as heaven, and so 
near to infinite, as to \fe able to contain all those 
joys and pleasures that infinite truth and goodness 
can create ? 

4. And lastly. The soul of man is of vast worth, 
in respect of its capacity of immortality. For by 
its operations it is evident that the soul is not com- 
posed of ^corruptible matter, but is a spiritual and 
immaterial substance ; for if it were matter, it would 
act and move only when other matter presses upon 
it, and not be able to determine the course of its 
own motion, but would be forced to move backwards 
or forwards, according as it was thrust on by that 
outward matter that continually moves and presses 
upon it ; and all its motions would be as necessary as 
that of a stone in the air, when it is thrust up by 
an impressed force, and pressed down again by the 
weight of the air, above it : whereas in this soul of 
ours we sensibly feel and experience a natural li- 
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berty of acting, a power to move itself, and to de- 
termine its own motions which way it pleaseth ; 
when it is pressed forward never so vigorously by 
the strong impulses of outward objects, it is in its 
power to go on or retreat, and to divert the cur- 
rent of its thoughts into a quite contrary channel to 
that whereinto it is thrust and directed by all the 
impressions of its sense. For thus in the midst of 
the alarms and shoutings of an army, of the noises 
of drums and trumpets ringing in our ears, our soul 
can recollect itself, and reduce its scattered thoughts 
into profound contemplations of a sweet and blessed 
peace; and when it is pressed from without, with 
never so much importunity to this or that particular 
choice, it is in its power to reject the motion, and to 
chopse the quite contrary. By all which it is appa- 
rent, that the soul hath an innate liberty of acting; 
that she is not necessitated from without by the dif- 
ferent concourses and motions of the several par- 
ticles of matter ; but that all the diversity of her 
wills and opinions is principally owing to her own 
freedom and power of self-determination : and to 
make the least doubt of it, is to question the com- 
mon sense and experience of mankind. Since there- 
fore the soul is not determined in its motions by the 
different pressures of material things, as all other 
matter is, but hath power to swim against the 
torrent, and move quite counter to all foreign im- 
pressions, it hence necessarily follows that it is im- 
material. And indeed, considering how much its 
operations . do exceed the utmost power of dull and 
passive matter, I cannot but wonder that any man 
should be so forsaken of his reason, as to rank it 
among material things ; for how is it possible that a 
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piece of dull unactive matter, that a little grass, or 
dirt, or mire, aft^ all the refinings, macerations, and 
maturations that can be performed by the help of 
motion, should ever be aUe to make a thinking be- 
ing, or grow up into the soul of a philosopher ? that 
a company of dead atoms, which cannot move un- 
less they are moved, can ever be capable of framing 
sylli^sms in mood and figure, and disputing pro 
and con, whether they are atoms or no ? that such 
inert and sluggish bodies should by their impetuous 
jostling together awaken one another out of their 
senseless passiveness, and make each other hear and 
feel their mutual knockings and jostlings ; and then 
horn this sense into which they have thus awakened 
cue another, and (which they are as incapable of as 
a musical instrument is of hearing its own sounds^ 
or taking pleasure in the harmonious airs that are 
played upon it) should proceed and consult toge-» 
ther to make wise laws, and contrive the best mo- 
dels of government ; to investigate the natures of 
things, and deduce from them the several' systems 
of arts and sciences ? In a word, how is it possible 
that a company of fluid motes and particles of mat- 
ter should ever be so artificially complicated and 
twisted one with another, as to form an understand- 
ing that can lift up its eyes, and look beyond all this 
ietfsible world, into that of immaterial beings, and 
conceive abstracted notions of things which cail 
never be objects to any material senses : sudi as 
a pure point, equality and proportion, sjrmmetry 
and asymmetry of magnitudes, the rise and propa* , 
gation of dimensions, infinite divisibility, and the 
like notions, that never were in matter, nor conse- 
quently eould ever be extracted out of it : that can 
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correct the errors of all our material perceptions, 
and demonstrate things to be vastly different from 
what they apprehend and report them ; can prove the 
sm, for instance, to be one hundred and sixty tfanes 
bi^er than the earth, when to our eye and imagina- 
tion it appears no bigger than a bushel : that can 
ledge within itself all that mass of sensible things 
which taketh up so much room without it, and when 
it bath, piled them up upon one another, in vast and 
most prodigious numbers, is still as capacious of 
more, as when it was altogether empty : in a word, 
that can grasp the universe with a thought, and 
comprehend the whole latitude of hei^en and earth 
within its own indivisible, centre. How senseless is it 
to imagine that such noble operations as these cati' 
be perfbnned by a mere complex of dead atoma and 
senseless particles of misitter ! And if they cannot^ as 
doubtless they cannot, then from hence it will neces- 
sarily follow, that the soul of man is an immaterial 
thing. Furthermore we see, that though the soul 
takes in objects of all sizes, yet when once they are 
in, they mre not as bodies in a material place, in whicb 
the greater take up more room than the less s ibr ihe 
thaof^t of a mile, or ten thousand miles^ doth no 
more fill or stretch a soul, than that of a foot) or an 
incfa^ or a mathematiod point. And whereas all 
asatter hath its parts, and those extended one witfa«- 
out another, into length, and breadth, and thickness, 
and 80 is measHraUe by inches^ yards, or soKd mea- 
sures ; there is no such thing as measurable extension 
in aay thing belonging to the soul : for in cogitation, 
which is the essence of a soul, there is neither length, 
nor breadth^ nor thickness ; nor is it possible to have 
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any conceit of a foot of thought, or a yard of reason, 
a pound of wisdom, or a quart of virtue. And if 
what belongs to a soul be immaterial, it wiU neces- 
sarily follow that the soul itself is immaterial too, 
and as such capable of immortality. For immaterial 
natures being pure and simple, having neither con- 
trary qualities nor divisible parts in them, as ma- 
terial things have, can have no principles of altera- 
tion and corruption in them ; and being devoid of 
these, they must needs be capable of living and sub- 
sisting for ever. What noUe beings therefore are 
the souls of men, which, together with those vast 
capacities of understanding, of moral perfection, of 
joy and pleasure, are naturally capable of immortality, 
and consequently of improving in knowledge, in 
goodness, and in joy and pleasure, unto all eternity ! 
And therefore, certainly a soul must needs be a most 
precious thing, that can thus outlive all sublunary 
beings, and subsist for ever in so sublime a state of 
glory and beatitude. 

Having thus shewn you the invaluable worth of 
the soul in respect of its own natural capacities, I 
proceed, 

2. To shew you of what vast esteem it is in the 
judgment of all those who we must needs suppose 
to best understand the worth of it ; and that is, the 
whole world of spirits. For to be sure, spirits must 
best understand the excellency of spirits, because 
they have a clearer insight into each other's natures, 
and a more immediate prospect of the virtue, power, 
and exiceUency of each other's faculties. For as for 
us, whilst we are in this embodied state, and do un- 
derstand by corporeal organs, we generally judge of 
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the worth and exceUency of things by the impres- 
wm they make upon our senses ; and as these are 
more or less gratified and affected with them, we 
set a higher or lower value upon them. Since there- 
fore spirits are a sort of beings that cannot touch or 
affect our bodily senses, it is impossiUe we should 
be competent judges of the true worth and value of 
them ; and therefore in this matter we ought to be 
guided by the judgment of spirits, who must needs 
be supposed to have a more intimate acquaintance 
with one another's natures : and if we will be guided 
by tliese, we shall find the whole wc»id of spirits, 
even from the highest to the lowest, unanimously 
rating the souls of men at an inestimable price and 
value. And to make this appear^ I shall shew you 
the vast jHrice there is set upon them. 

1. By God the Father. 

S. By God the Son. 

S. By God the Hdy Ghost. 

4. By the holy angels. 

5. By the devils. 

1. Let us consider the vast price which God the 
Father hath set upon souls. For when he intended 
to form these noble beings, and transmit them into 
terrestrial bodies, that so being compounded with a 
sensitive nature, they might clasp the spiritual and 
animdl worlds together ; he being sensible of the vaat 
hazards and infinite snares they would be exposed 
to, was so deeply concerned for their preservation, 
that he thought nothing too dear to save and secure 
them : and foreseeing their fall from that terres- 
trial happiness which he originally designed them, 
notwithstanding the liberal care he had taken to pre- 
serve them in the state of innocence, he designed to 
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remove the scene of their happiness from earth to 
heaven, being resolved, if possible, to repair the loss 
of a terrestrial with a celestial paradise. For which 
end, instead of the covenant of innocence, the Uess- 
ings whereof by their sin they had for ever forfeited, 
he introduces the covenant of repentance, that so by 
the help of this plank, after their general shipwreck, 
they might be preserved, and go safe to the shore 
of a happy eternity. And that by this covenant he 
might the more effectually recover them, he designed 
to grant it to them in such a way, and upon such a 
wise and weighty consideration, as might at once 
affect them with the greatest sense of his love and 
the deepest awe of his severity ; that so, whilst by the 
former he allured, by the latter he might terrify to 
repentance: to which end, he determined not to 
grant it to them upon any other consideration than 
that of another's suffering for them, and undergoing 
the punishment of their sin in their stead ; that so, 
whilst he shewed his love to them, in admitting an- 
other to suffer for them, he might express his hatred 
to their sin, in not pardoning it without another's 
suffering. And that he might manifest this his love 
to them, and this his hatred to their sin, in the 
highest degree, as he admitted another to suffer for 
us, so he resolved to accept no meaner suffering than 
that of his own beloved Son. And that this his 
suffering might be the more effectual, he proposed 
to send him down to us, into this lower world, 
clothed in our natures, that so he mi^t not only 
the more familiarly instruct us by his doctrine and 
example, but the more exactly personate us in un- 
dergoing the punishment of our sin ; and upon his 
undertaking to undei^ it, the most merciful Father 
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agreed to this covenant of mercy, by which he 
obliged himself to receive us into his favour upon 
our unfeigned repentance, and empowered his Son 
to govern us, according to the tenor of it, that is, to 
crown us with the rewards of it, if we repented, and 
inflict on us the punishments of it, if we went on in 
our impenitence. And that there might be nothing 
wanting to render this government of his Son suc- 
cessful, and us obedient to it, he also agreed, upon 
this his mighty undertaking, to substitute to him 
the Holy Ghost, to be the supreme minister of his 
government, that so by the agency of this vicarious 
power, he might bow and incline the hearts of men 
to submit unto him, and comply with the terms of 
this merciful covenant, in which their everlasting 
welfEffe is so abundantly provided for. 

This is the mighty project, which, for the sake of 
the souls of men, the Father of spirits hath contrived, 
and upon which he hath acted and proceeded, even 
firom their first fall to this very moment : and by this 
he hath most plainly expressed the high and great 
veneration that he hath of them ; for doubtless, had 
they not been exceeding . precious in his eyes, he 
would never have thought it worth the while to 
project and act such mighty things to redeem and 
save them. He would rather have left them to 
their own fate, and not have concerned himself 
about them, or not have concerned himself to that 
d^ree, as to make them the subjects of such a vast 
design. For all wise agents measure their designs 
by the worth and value of the things they aim at, 
and do never lay great projects for the sake of little 
trifles ; and unless God had a mighty value for the 
souls of men, his making such vast preparations to 
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save them would be like that foolish emperor's rais- 
ing a numerous army only to go and gadi^ cockle- 
shells. 

2. Liet us consider the vast i»ice which God the 
Son hath set upon souls ; for it is plain he valued 
them at that mighty rate, as that for their sakes iie 
willingly undertook to execute this vast design cS 
his Father, and that to save these precious beings he 
thought it would be very well worth his while to 
oome down irom heaven and veil his jdivinity in our 
natures ; to put an the form of a servant^ and make 
himeelf of no reputation ; to live a miserable life, 
and die a painful and accursed death. And can we 
think he would ever have laid down so vast a price, 
QS his glory and happiness, his life and blood amounts 
to, for things of a mean and inconsideraUe value ? 
Had he so low an esteem of his Fadier's bosom, and 
his own heavenly glory, as to part with them for 
trifles ? such slight apprehensions of shame and sor- 
row, .pain and misery, as to cast himself into them 
for the sake of beings he had litUe or no esteem of? 
Could any thing but what is inestimaUe countervail 
to that glory he parted with, and that misery he en- 
dured ? or can you think those souls of little worth, 
which the Son of God thought worth his dying for ? 
No, certainly, if we knew nothing of our souls but 
tfais, that the Son of Grod thought them a good pur- 
chase at the dear price of his bliss, his glory, and his 
blood ; yet from thence we have infinite reason to 
coffdude them most precious and inestimable beings, 
it being impossible that he, who doth so perfectly 
understand the worth and value of things, should 
ever be so overseen as to pay so vast a sum fbr 
slight and cheap commodities. 
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9. Led us coddider the vast price which God the 
H0I7 Ghost hath set upon souls ; for it is for their 
sakes that he doth so industriously operate in the 
Uingdom of our Savioin*^ that he takes so much paiiis 
in it, as he doth, and hath always done ever since it 
was first erected^ to drive on that blessed design of 
making the souls of men, the native subjects of it; 
happy. It is upon their account that he hath made 
so many revehtions of God's will to the world, and 
confirmed them by so many miracles, that so he 
might extricate those precious beings out of those 
labyrinths of error in which they had involved an^ 
last tiiemselves, and direct them into the way to 
true happifiess. And it is for their good that he* 
sCiU oolAtinoes shedding forth his heavenly influences^ 
upon them ; that he still inspires them with so many 
good thoughts, iHnportones theni with such prgent 
Hiotives^ presses upon them with such earnest strug-i 
gliiigs and vigorous elflforts, not only of his prevent-^ 
ing, but of his assisting grace too, that if possiMe he 
may awaken them into a sense of their danger, and 
excite and cpiicken them ta pursue the methods of 
their own safety and happiness; So infinitely jealous 
is tlH^ blessed Spirit, lest these precious h&ngg 
should vaiscaittjr that though one would think them» 
^afficieBtly saii^arded in their toyage through this 
dangieroM sea ander the convoy of their own reasoiiv 
yet be dares not trust them to themselves, but bearsr 
diem dOmpany aH aidng, and keeps a watehfiil eye^ 
over them*; and when any rock is nigh, he warils theml 
of it ; and whe» they are beset with evi) spirits, 
theoc mischievous pirates that lie in wait t& cap^ 
tivate and enslave them, he presently comes in . to 

* 

their assistance; and, unless they are resolved to 
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betray themselves, always brings them off victo- 
riously. Nay, though they many times not only 
yield to these piratical spirits, but join their forces 
with them to resist and beat off their merdful 
friend and deUverer; yet he doth not therefore 
presently abandon them, but being infinitely con- 
cerned for their rescue, follows them even to the 
mouth of the enemy's harbour with his blessed mo- 
tions and importunities, and never gives over the 
pursuit of them till he hath either actually recovered, 
or left them past all hopes of redemption. And. 
when he sees that they are utterly lost by their 
own madness and folly, and that it is in vain to fol- 
low them any further, he casts a sorrowful look: 
upon them, and like a grieved friend, after the ut- 
most strugglings and extreme efforts of his affronted 
goodness, unwillingly leaves them to their own sad 
fate, and gives them lip, as it were, with the tears in 
his eyes. And can you think this blessed Spirit 
would be so industrious as he is in his ministry for 
souls, that he would take such infinite pains to save 
them, be so extremely urgent and solicitous for their 
welfare, if he did not know them to be a sort of 
bdngs of an inestimable worth and value ? O blessed 
God ! what are not our souls worth, that are worth 
all the pains thy blessed Spirit takes to save and 
make them happy! that not only thou thoughtest 
worth all those vast thoughts and counsels, which 
thou hast spent upon them ; that not only thy Son 
thought worth all those vast condescensions he 
stooped to, to put those thoughts in execution ; but 
thy blessed Spirit also thinks worth all that un- 
wearied pains and endeavour, all that incessant care 
and importunity which he employs about them to 
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save and rescue them from sin and misery ! Doubt- 
less, those beings must needs be exceeding precious, 
for whose safety and welfare all the blessed Trinity 
are so unspeakably concerned. 

4* Let us consider the vast price which the holy 
angels put upon souls: for though they are the 
crown and top of all the creation of God, and do by 
their essential perfections border nearest upon him ; 
yet such is their opinion of the souls of men, that 
they think it no disparagement to converse with and 
minister to them; but from the tieginning of the 
world till now, have been always ready to maintain, 
a close intercourse and intimate correspondence with 
them ; and so far forth as they are permitted by the 
laws of their invisible world, they are continually at- 
tending to stretch forth a helping hand to them in 
all their needs and necessities. Though they are the 
most illustrious courtiers of heaven, yet they disdain 
not to be the life-guards of souls, to pitch their tents 
round about them, as the Psalmist expresses it, 
Psalm xxxiv. 7. and interpose between them and 
their danger ; to prompt them to, and assist them in 
their duties ; to strengthen them against, or to re- 
move their temptations ; to comfort them in their 
sorrows, and chase away from them those malignant 
spirits, that are always about them watching all op- 
portunities to seduce and destroy them: hence 
Heb. i. 14. they are said to be ministering spirits, 
sentjbrth tQ minister for them who shall he heirs of 
salvation. And how much they are concerned for 
the safety and welfare of these precious beings they 
are charged with, is evident by that passage, Luke 
XV. 10. There is joy in the presence of the angels 
of Crod over one sinner that repenteth. So consi- 
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deraUe are the lives of soub to the aagefo of God, 
that though thej are ahrajs entertained with the 
most ravishing pleasures, yet heaven itself cannot di- 
vert them from being overjoyed at the repentance of 
a perishing soul, and celebrating its recovery with a 
new festival. And whenever the happy news is- 
brought them, that such a dying soul is revived, they 
not only attend to it in the midst of all their jc^ 
and triumphs, but upon the hearing of it they shout 
fer joy, and fill the heavens with a new acclamation. 
And whenever such a penitent soul hath biddeW 
adieu to the body, those blessed spmts stand! ready 
to receive and guard it through those legions of pm^ 
l^ant spirits^ diat <k> always infest these lower tractis 
of air, and to conduct it safe to those happy abodes 
where it is to lodge till the resurrection ; for it is 
said of Lazarus's soul, L«dce xvi. 23. that it 1000 
tarried by angels into Abraham's bosom : all which 
is a clear demonstration of the vast esteem which 
those blessed angels have of souls. For can it be 
thought that such noUe beings, who have a God and 
themselves to converse with, and have so immediate 
a prodpect both of his beauty and their own^ to ex^ 
erase their faculties and employ their contemplation^ 
Irould be so ready and wifling as they are to attend 
upon sonls, and minister to their safety and happi*- 
ness, if they had not a mighty value and estbnation 
of them ? Surely, if these immortal spirits within us 
were not unspeakably dear and precious, those ange- 
Meal beings, who have always the most sublime '«umI 
cnravishing objects before them to emj^oy and en^ 
tertain their fSaculti^, would never have thought k 
worth the while to stickle so zealously in^ their affairs^ 
and concern themselves so inuch about ^ them: and 
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tlRi9 our Saviour him^If dirgues, Matt, xviii. Id. 
TVike heed that ye despiee not ene of these little 
ones ; Jbr I eay unto yov, that in heaven their an^ 
gels do always behold the face of my Father which %^ 
im heaoen ; that is, Do not undervalue any soul ; for 
how mean or little soever some of them may appear t^ 
youy they are under the guardianships of those blesa^ 
ed angels that are the courtiers of God, and do al- 
ways attend upon his majestic presence. 

5. And lastly, Let us consider the vast price which 
the devils themselves do put upon souls. For ever 
SBCe those malignant spirits, through their own prld^ 
and ambition, revolted fi^m Gk)d, and conspired io 
muke war with heaven, and revenge their expulsicm 
Ihence, th^ constant drift of all their designs and ac- 
tioDa hath been to seduce and nrin them ; being con*^ 
seioiia, that of aU the beings that are within the reach 
oS their power, there are none so dear to God as 
these ; and that by seducing ifrom him these his mos€ 
predoiis creatnres, they shaU do him the greatest 
sjttte, and most effectually revenge upon him their 
ewn damnation. For, doubtless, were there any be- 
ings below the moon more dear to God than these, 
they would bend their f0ri%< and malice i^ainst them, 
and not make these, as they do, the only centres of 
their miscyevous activity. Had they any nobler 
game to fly at, their ambitious malice would disdain 
to stoop to the quarry of souls ; but because of aU 
others these are the noUest and best worth the ruin- 
ing, therefore do these mdignant sjHrits turn all their 
<artiilery upon thent, and level all their fiery diEftrts 
against them. And how ambitious they are of se- 
dHomg out souls, and tnofring them on ta pepditiow, 
ii evident by^ the inflnite wHes, and snares^» and str»- 
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tagems th^j contrive against them ; by their unwea-. 
ried diligence to watch all opportunities against them; 
to surprise them where they are careless, and assault 
them where they are weakest, and cheat them with 
disguised suggestions ; to inspect their humours, and 
lipply themselves to their interest, and nick their 
tempers with convenient temptations : and if, after 
all their labour, craft, and contrivance, they can but 
seize the game they hunt for, the blood of a soul is 
so rich a draught, that they think it a sufficient re- 
compense for all their painful and mischievous de- 
vices : for St. Peter tells us, that thef/ go about Hie 
roaring Uom^ seeking whom they may devour. 
And to be sure, those malignant spirits would never 
be so impertinently mischievous, as to spend their 
time in catching flies ; and did they not know our 
souls to be noble preys, they would never go so far 
about as they do, nor take so much care and pains 
to catch and insnare them. So that from their un- 
wearied diligence to seduce and ruin us, we may 
most certainly conclude, either that they are very 
foolish devils, or that our souls are very precious be- 
ings; but howsoever, their diligence to destroy them 
is a plain argument that they esteem them precious, 
it being by no means to be supposed, that such wise 
and intelligent beings as they are, would so much 
concern themselves, as they do, about things which 
they had little or no esteem for. 

And thus you see at what a vast rate our souls are 
valued by the whole world of spirits : how from the 
highest to the lowest, those best and wisest judges 
of the just worth of souls do all unanimously concur 
in a great and high estimation. So that whether 
we value them by their own natural capacities, or by 
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the estimation of those who are best able to judge of 
their worth and excellency, we have abundant rea^ 
son to conclude them most precious and inestimable 
beings. And now I shall conclude this argument 
with some inferences. 

I. From hence I infer, by what it is that we ought 
to value ourselves, and estimate the dignity of our 
own natures ; viz. by our rational and immortal souls, 
those excellent beings that are so invaluable in them- 
selves, and so highly esteemed by the best and wisest 
judges. It is this intelligent and immortal nature 
within us, that is the crown and flower of our beings ; 
it is by this that we are exalted above the level of 
mere animals ; by this that we are allied to angels> 
and do border upon God himself: and he that values 
himself by any thing but his soul, and those things 
which are its proper graces and ornaments, begins at 
the wrong end of himself, forgets his jewels, and es- 
timates his estate by his lumber. And yet, good God ! 
what foolish measures do the generality of men take 
of themselves! Were we not forced by too many 
wofiil experiments, it would be hard to imagine that 
any creature that believes a rational and immortal 
soul to be a part of its nature, should be so ridiculous 
as to value itself by the littie trifling advantages of 
a well-coloured skin, a suit of fine clothes, a puff* of 
popular applause, or a few bags of white and red 
earth ; and yet, God help us ! these are the only things 
almost by which we value and difference ourselves 
from others. You are a much better man than your 
neighbour ; he, alas ! is a poor contemptible wretch, 
a little, creeping, despicable thing, not worthy to be 
looked upon, or taken notice of by such a one as you. 
Why, in the name of God, what is the matter? 
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whcH^ is this ftughtj diffieifence between you and 
htm ? Hath n^t he a soul as well as 70U ? a soul 
thM is capable to live as long, and to be as happy aa 
f&€ft8? Yes, yes, it is true indeed; but notwith- 
standing, Crod be thanked! you are anothergiiess 
man than he } for you have a much handsomer body ; 
y^dui* apparel is much more fine and fashionable ; you 
live in a more splendid equipage, and have a larger 
pttTse to maintain it ; and your name forsooth is more 
iAr vogue, and makes a far greater noise in the world ! 
A^ ia this all the difference between your mighty . 
sfieAlres and your pitiful nei^bours ? Alas, poor men ! 
d few dayer more will put an end to this ; and when 
yMt rich attires are reduced to a windingsheet, and 
Utt yotip vast possessions to six foot of earth, what 
#91 become of 1^ thos^ little trifles by which you 
^tfn^youtselves? where will be the beauty or wealthy 
^Te port or g&rby which you are now so proud of? 
Alas ! now tiiat lovely body looks as pale and ghast- 
fy, that lofty soul is left as bare, as poor, and naked^ 
as^ your despised neighbour's. Should you now meet 
his wandering ghost in the wide world of spirits, 
what would you have to boast of more than he, now 
your beauty is withered, your wealth vanished, and 
all youf outwiurd pomp and splendour shrouded in the 
Itorrors o( a silent grave ? Now you will have nothing 
t& distinguish you from the most contemptiUe, unless 
you have wiser and better souls; and by so much as 
f6tt were more respected for your beauty and wealthy 
your garb and equipage in this world, by so much 
will you be more despised for your pride and inso* 
fence, your covetousness and sensuality in the other. 
Let us therefore learn to value ourselves by that 
Which wiU abUie by us, by our iromortal souls, and 
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by those heavenly graces which do adorn an4 accom* 
plish them ; by our humility and devotion, by ow 
charity and meekness, by our temperance and jus- 
tice; all which are such preeminences as wiU 3Urf> 
vive our funerals, and distinguish us from base a^^ 
abject souls for ever. But for a rational and immor- 
tal creature to prize itself by any Siuch temporary ad- 
vantages, is altogether as vain and ridiculous, as it 
was for the emperor Nero to value hiiQself for being 
Ian excellent fiddler. 

9dly, From hence also I infer, how miuch we ai^ 
obliged to live up to the dignity of our natures. 
Shoidd a stranger to mankind be admitted into tbi$ 
busy stage of human affairs, to survey our action^ 
and the paltry designs we drive at, certainly h» 
would hardly imagine that we believed ourselves to 
be such a noble sort and strain of beings as we are. 
If you saw a man seriously employing himself in 
seme sordid and beggarly drudgery, could you in^a- 
gine that he believed himself to be the son of a kii^, 
ainl the heir <^ a crown ? And when it is so appa- 
rent that the main of our design is to prog for om 
flesh, and make a comfortable provision for a few 
years' ease and luxury, who would think that we 
believed ourselves to be immortal spirits, that must 
live for ever in an inconceivable happiness or misery ? 
Wh9 we consider the high rank which we hold in 
the creation, the vast capacities which there are in 
our natures, and the noble ends which we were made 
and designed for, are we not ashamed to think how 
poorly we prostitute oursidves, and vilify our own jb* 
cukies by the sordid drudgeries wher^n we exercise 
and employ them ? When we think what a reputa- 
tion we have throughout all the world of spirits, what 
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a vast rate we are valued at by God, and angels, and 
devils, are we not confounded to think how we un- 
dervalue ourselves by those low and inglorious ends 
which we pursue and aim at ? O good Grod ! that 
thou shouldest give me a soul of an immortal nature, 
a soul that is big enough for all the joys which thy 
everlasting heaven is composed of, and I be such a 
wretch to myself, such a traitor to the dignity of my 
own nature, as to give up myself and all my faculties 
to the pursuit of such vain and wretched trifles ! 
that I, who am akin to angels, should make myself 
a muckworm, and choose Nebuchadnezzar's fate to 
leave crowns and sceptres, and live among the savage 
herds of the wilderness ! that having such a great 
and noble nature, I should content myself to live like 
a beast, and aim no higher than if I had been bom 
only to eat and drink, and sleep and wake, for thirty 
or forty years together, and then retire into a silent 
grave, and be insensible for ever ! Wherefore, in the 
name of God, let us at last remember what we are, 
and what we are bom to. Let us consider, that we 
have faculties that are capable of exerting themselves 
for ever, in the most enravishing contemplation and 
love of the eternal Fountain of truth and goodness ; 
of copying and transcribing his most adorable per- 
fections, his wisdom, goodness, purity, and justice, 
from whence the infinite happiness of his nature de- 
rives ; and thereby of glorifying us into living images 
of God, and rendering us like him both in beauty 
and . happiness : in a word, that we have faculties to 
converse with angels and with blessed spirits, to bear 
a part in the eternal comfort of their joys and 
praises, and to relish all those unknown delights of 
which their everlasting heaven doth consist* And 
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having such great and noble powers in us, is it not a 
burning shame that they should be always condemn- 
ed to an endless pursuit of shadows and impertinen- 
des ? Let us therefore rouse up ourselves, and shake 
off this sordid and degenerate temper that sinks and 
depresses us, and makes us act so infinitely unbe- 
coming the dignity of our immortal natures. And 
since we are descended from and designed for the 
heavenly family, let us learn to demean ourselves 
upon earth as becomes the natives of heaven : let 
us disdain all base and sordid, all low and unworthy 
ends of action, as things beneath our illustrious ran^ 
and station in the world of beings, and live in a con- 
tinual tendency towards, and preparation for, that 
heavenly state, which is the proper orb and sphere of 
our natures. 

Sdly, From hence also I infer, how much they un- 
dervalue themselves that sell their souls for the trifles 
of this world. . For since we know beforehand, that 
the wrath of God is revealedjrom heaven against aU 
unrighteousness and ungodliness qfmen,and he hath 
plainly assured us that our souls must smart for ever 
for our sins ; it necessarily follows, that whenever we 
knowingly suffer ourselves td be enticed into sin, we 
make a wilful forfeiture of our souls. He that know^ 
that such a draught, however sweetened and made 
palatable, is yet compounded with the juice of deadly 
nightshade, and notwithstanding that, will have the 
poisonous draught, is wilfuUy bent to murder and de- 
stroy himself. 

And when we see that the pleasure of our sin 
draws after it the ruin of our souls, and yet will sin 
notwithstanding, we do in effect stake our souls 
iigainst it, and with our eyes open make this despe* 
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rate bargain ; that upon condition we may enjoj sudh 
a ainful pleasure, we will willingly surrender up our 
iniiBabortal spirits to the pains of an endless and into- 
lerable damnation. And if so^ O blessed God ! how 
do the gen^*ality of men depreciate and undervalue 
themsdiyes ! For how often do we see men, in their 
little frauds «nd cozenages, sell their souls for a penny 
gain ; in their lascivious and intemperate humours, 
barter their souls for a moment's mirth or pleasure ; 
in their ambitious projects and designs, part with 
tibeir souls for a blast of vulgar breath -and popular 
noise ! For in every temptation ta sin, the Devil 
dbeapens our immortal souls ; bids so much jrileasure 
or so much profit for them : and in erery compiiance 
with the temptation we take his offer, and strike the 
fatal bargain : so that if we will sin, we had need 
sm for something, since we must pay so dearly for 
it. But, alas! there is no proffer the Devil can 
make us, that is a tolerable price for the blood of our 
souls. Though he should offer us the whole world 
for it, our Saviour assures us that he would bid us 
infinitely to our loss : and if so, what wretched sales 
do we make of our souk, when we sin for trifles, lie 
and cheat to get a penny, consent to a wicked mo- 
tion for a pleasure that will wither while we are 
smeUing to it, and expire in the very enjoyment ! 
For so much we value our souls at, and do in effect 
declare, that in our esteem these precious beings, 
which God and angels set so iugh a price on, are 
worth no more than what that profit or pleasure, for 
which we sin, amounts to. O good God ! what cheap 
and worthless things then are our souls in our esteem, 
^ho sell fmd barter them every day for sudi mean 
9»d worthless trifles ! How do we part with our gold 
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for dross, and exchange our jewels for pebbles ! what 
sordid thoughts^ what wretched vile opinions have 
we of ourselves, that are so ready upon all occasions 
to sell ourselves for nought, or, which is next to 
nought, for the sorry proffers of every base and in- 
fiunous lust ! O would to Grod we would at last make 
but a just estimate of ourselves, and thereupon re- 
solve, as it is^ most reasonable we should, never to 
comply with any sinful motion, till we can get more 
by it than our souls are worth ; and then I am sure 
we should be for ever deaf to all the proffers which 
the Devil or world can make us. 

4thly^ and lastly. From hence also I infer, how 
much we are obliged above all things to take care 
of our souls. For since they are beings of such vast 
capacities in themselves, and of such an high estima- 
tion in the world of spirits, methinks we should all 
be convinced that to take leave [care] of their welfare, 
and prevent their everlasting miscarriage, is the high- 
est concern and interest of a man. And yet, God for- 
give us, if we consult the common practice of man- 
kind, we shall find that there is scarce any thing in 
which we have any interest at all, that is more 
slighted and disr^arded by us. Our body is the 
darling that hath our hearts, and takes up all our 
care and thoughts; and to entertain its appetite, 
and accommodate it with pleasures and conveniences, 
there is no expense either of labour or time grudged, 
or thought much of; but as for the soul, that pre- 
cious and immortal thing, which will be living, and 
perceiving unspeakable pleasures or pains when this 
body is dead and insensible, that is overlooked as a: 
thing not worthy our serious notice or regard. And 
though we cannot but be sensible how much 'it is 
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diaeafied in aU its faculties, how much its uiidar* 
standing is overloaded with error and ignorance, its 
will festered with unreasonaUe malice and obsti-; 
nacy, and its conscience oppressed with loads of 
guilt sufficient to sink it to the nethermost bel); 
yet we seem, for the generality, to be no more con* 
cemed at it, than if its ruin or recovery were 
equally indifferent to us. We can see it perishing 
before our eyes without any remorse or compassion ; 
we can pass day after day without making the least 
offer or attempt to recover it, without offering up a 
prayer for it, or entertaining a serious thought what 
will become of it for ever. O insensible creatures 
that we are, llius to n^lect and abandon the moffe 
precious part of ourselves ! the part that makes us 
men, and by which alone we are capable of being 
happy or miseraUe for ever. Let me therefore b^ 
seech and conjure you, even by all that is sacred 
and serious, by every thing that is dear and precious 
to you, by your best hopes, and the most important 
concern of your everlasting &te\ to take pity upcm 
your perishing souk ; to consider the amazing dan- 
gers whereunto you have exposed them, and to con- 
sult the means of their recovery ; to prick and afiect 
your hearts with the sense and consideration of 
their in4)ending ruin, till you have forced them to 
cry out, fVkat shall we do to be eaved? to bathe 
their wounds with the tears of repentance, and to 
pour into them that most sovereign balm of a seri- 
ous purpose and resolution of amendment ; to pray 
earnestly for them, and keep a continual guard 
idxHit them, and to strive vigorously with those sin^ 
fid inclinations that threaten to sink and ndn them. 
And if we will be but content to undei^ these ne- 
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cessarj cares and pains to secure them, we shall be 
sure, when they leave these bodies, to reap the fniit9 
of all, in the possession of an unspeakably happy and 
glorious eternity. 

II. I proceed now to the second proposition con- 
tained in these words. That our precious souls may 
be lost. And this our Saviour here plainly sup- 
poses. If he gain the vohcie worlds and lose his awn 
somL The Greek word is S'^fua>0jr, which properly 
signifies to receive a mulct, or to suffer damage ; and 
tbe»e£are it is here opposed to /c€/»^(nj, if be shall 
gain. So that the word doth not denote the abso- 
hite loss or extinction of the soul, but its undergoing 
some dreadful mulct, or suffering some irreparable 
damage : for, as Hierodes hath observed, ig diw re 

aAaamco oia-ia Oeoforov fMipa^ /xeraXajgcFv, oi t% €iV ti fi.^ J^ 
Mi ixfiJmi, akXk ry tcv €U €tvcu carcfgrSaei, ** immwtal 

substances cannot so die as to lose their being, but 
so as to lose their well-being they may." And ac- 
cordin^y our Saviour himself calls the punishment 
of the wicked in hell-fire, destroying them. Matt. 
X. 28. Fear not them which kill the body — but 
fear him which is able to destroy both soul and 
body in hell. Where by destroying, he doth not 
mean putting a final end to their being, but putting 
thou into an irrecoverable state of iU-being ; for in 
this state of destruction they still continue to act, to 
weep and wail, and gnash their teeth, as Christ else*** 
where tellfr us. Matt. xiii. 4S* which actions plainly 
suppose their continuance in being, though in a most 
urretched and deploraUe ill-being. So that by the 
loss of the soul here is not meant the destruction of 
its being, but its being exposed to an irreparable 
damage in the other wovld. And to prove that in 
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this sense a soul may be lost, I shall endeavour these 
two things. 

First, To shew you what damages the soul is 
liable to in the other world. 

Secondly, Upon what accounts it is liable to and 
in danger of them. 

1. What damages the soul is liable to in the other 
world. To which I answer, that there is a sevenfold 
damage whereunto the soul of man may be exposed 
hereafter. 

1st, It is liable to be deprived of the highest hap* 
piness it is capable of. 

2dly, It is liable to the most dreadful punishment 
and correction of the Father of spirits. 

3dly, It is liable to the fury and violence of devils, 
and other malignant spirits. 

4thly, It is liable to be confined to the most dis-^ 
mal and uncomfortable abodes. 

5thly, It is liable to the perpetual vexations of 
its own cross, wild, and furious passions. 

6thly, It is liable to the intolerable anguish of its 
own guilty conscience. 

7thly, It is liable to endure all these dismal things 
for ever. 

1st, The soul of man is liable to be deprived of 
the highest happiness it is capable of. The highest 
happiness that a soul is capable of, is to enjoy God ; 
that is, to know, and love, and resemble him, and to 
be admitted into the noble society of those pure and 
Uessed spirits that do thus. enjoy him ; of all which 
happiness a soul may be for ever deprived by its 
own vicious and depraved temper. For besides that 
by such a temper it may provoke the just and holy 
God, who hath the disposal of the fate of souls, to 
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dq)rive it of and banish it from this happiness for 
ever ; it may thereby also utterly incapacitate itself 
fipom ever enjoying it; it may promote and raise 
that temper to such a degree of aversation and an- 
tipathy to God, and canker it into such an inveterate 
enmity to all the perfections of his nature, as that at 
last it may be utterly incapable of any such beati- 
fical knowledge of them, as can any ways incline it 
to love and imitate him : for the apostle tells us, 
thatfhe carnal mind is enmity to Crod, Rom. viii. 7* 
From whence it is evident, that in every degree of 
sin there is a degree of aversation to God, which 
aversation may be improved into such an implacable 
malice against him, as that our knowledge of him, 
instead of endearing him to us, or engaging us to 
imitate him, may only avert us from, provoke, and 
irritate us against him, and by presenting to us those 
immense perfections, for which he deserves our dear- 
est love and deepest adoration, may only fill our 
minds with the greater rage and more invincible 
horror. And. when the soul is arrived to such a 
degree of malignity against God, it is as impossible 
for it to enjoy him, as to be recreated with torment, 
or delighted with the objects of its own antipathies^ 
And for the same reason also it must be incapable 
of enjo3ring the society of blessed spirits, because it 
hath acquired a temper that is infinitely repugnant 
to their heavenly genius ; so that if such a preju- 
diced soul should, when it is arrived into eternity, 
find the gates of heaven open to receive it, it would 
doubtless be so offended at every thing that is hea- 
venly, so startled at the sight of God, and the dis- 
plays of his hated perfections, and seized with such 
a horror against those godlike beings that dwell 
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tliere, and are perpetually oontemi^iating and adoring, 
loving and imitating him, that it would fly away of 
its own accord from that blissful haUtation, as bats 
and owls do from the light of the day, and rather 
dioose to banish itself into eternal darkness and 
despair, than be shut up for ever in a heaven so 
infinitely repugnant to its nature. And certainly to 
be thus excommunicated from the supreme happi- 
ness of our natures, and be forced to live in everiast- 
ing exile from Grod and blessed spirits^ and wander 
about like wretched vagabonds that are chased and 
driven from all hopes of contentment, will be un- 
speakable damage to our souls. 

2dly, The soul of man is liable to the most dread- 
ful punishment and correction of the Father of pri- 
nts. There is no doubt but spiritual agents can 
strike as immediately upon spirits, as bodily agents 
can upon bodies ; and though we who are spectators 
only of corporeal action cannot discern the manner 
how one spirit acts upon another, yet there is no 
reason to doubt of the thing ; and if there be such 
a mutual communication of action between them, 
there is no doubt but they can mutually make each 
other feel each other's pleasures and disj^easures : 
and if so, then it is only to suppose that the less 
powerful spirits are subject to the violent impression 
of the more powerful ones, and consequently, that 
all finite spirits are liable to the lash of an infinite 
one ; for why should it be more difficult for the Fa- 
ther of our spirits to correct our spirits, than it is for 
the parents of our flesh to correct our flesh ? For 
though our souls are no more impressiUe with ma- 
terial stripes than sunbeams are with the blows of a 
hammer, yet are they liable to horrid and dismal 
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thougfats, and td be as mudi pained and aggrieved by 
them, as our bodies are by the most exquisite tor* 
ments. So that if God be displeased with us, he 
can imprint his wrath upon our minds in black and 
ghastly thoughts^ and cause it perpetually to drop 
like bumii^ sulphur upon our souls. He cannot 
cmly abandon us to the furious reflections of our 
own natural consciences, which, as I shall shew you 
by and by, will be hereafter extremely painful and 
veKatious, but he can also infuse supernatural hor- 
fen into us, and pour in such swarms of terrible 
thoughts upon us, as will give us no rest, but stidg 
OS perpetually day and night with inexpressible an- 
guish. And of this you have a woful examj^ in 
that miserable wretch Francis Spira, who, upon that 
fsarfiil bt-each he made in his conscience, by a cow- 
ardiy renouncing of his religion, was, without any 
symptoms o£ a bodily melancholy, immediately seized 
with such an inexpressiUe agony of mind, as amazed 
his physicians^ astonished his ftiends, and struck 
terror into all that conversed with him : for he was 
so near to the condition of a damned ghost, that he 
Eerily believed heU itself was more tolerable than 
those intisiide lashes that were continually laid upon 
his soal, and therefore wished he were in hell, and 
would l^dly have despatched himself thither, in 
hope to find sanctuary there from those vengeM 
thoughts which continually preyed upon his ScfuL 
And if in this world our soul is so liable to the rod 
cf the Father of spirits, we may be sure it will be 
•o in the other too, where God^ if he pleases, can 
render it an eternal hell to itself, by pouring con- 
tiawdly into it fresh floods of horrible thoughts, 
bemg thrust on by an almighty power, and 
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perpetually urged and repeated on the mind, must 
necessarily create in it, not only exquisite, but unin* 
temipted torment. And it being in his power thus 
to lash our souls, to be sure when once he is im- 
jdacably incensed against them, (as he will be here- 
after, if we do not appease him,) he will let loose his 
power upon them, and make them feel his wrathful 
resentments in those dire and frightful thoughts, 
with which he will sting and scourge them for ever. 
And if the soul carry into eternity with it those 
provoking lusts which do here incense Grod's dis* 
pleasure against it, it will there have no shelter fixmi 
the storm of his vengeance, which, like a shower of 
fire and brimstone, will be continually pouring down 
upon it. For while it continues in this shop of va- 
nities, it hath a great variety of objects to divert 
those dismal thoughts which God many times infuses 
into it ; but in the other world, all these diverting 
objects will be removed, and then every dismal 
thought which God lets loose will seize and fasten 
upon it, and, like Prometheus's vultures, prey on its 
wretched heart for ever. 

Sdly, The soul of man is liable to the fury and 
violence of devils and other malignant spirits. For 
whenever the souls of men do leave their bodies, 
they doubtless flock with the birds of their own 
fieather, and consort themselves vidth such separate 
spirits as are of their own genius and temper ; for 
besides that likeness doth naturally congregate 
beings, and cause them to associate with their own 
kind, good and bad spirits are by the eternal laws 
of the other world distributed in two separate na- 
tions, and there live apart from one another, having 
no other communication or intercourse but what is 
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between two hostile countriesr^that are continually 
designing and attempting one against another. So 
that when wicked souls do leave this terrestrial 
abode, and pass into eternity, they are presently in- 
corporated, by the laws of that invisible worid, into 
the nation of wicked spirits, and confined for ever 
to their most wretched society and converse ; and 
then how miserable must their condition be who are 
damned to such a hellish neighbourhood, and are 
allowed no other company but devils and devilish 
spirits! For since, as I have already shewed you, 
qmits can as well act upon one another as bodies, 
what can be expected when such malignant spirits 
meet, but that they should be continually snarling 
ainong themselves, and baiting and worrying one 
another? When wrath and envy, malice and ill'- 
nature, are the common genius that inspires and 
acts the whole society, what can their conversation 
be but a continual intercourse of mutual mischiefs 
and vexations ; especially considering how they have 
here laid the foundations of an eternal quarrel against 
one another? For there the companions in sin wiH 
meet, who by their ill counsels, wicked insinuations, 
and bad examples, did mutually contribute to each 
other's ruin : and when these shall meet in that woful 
state, how will the tormenting sense of those irre- 
parable injuries they have done each other incite 
them to exercise their hellish fury upon, and play 
the devils with one another ! And when a company 
of waspish ' spirits so implacably incensed against 
one another shall meet, and like so many scorpions, 
snakes, and adders, be shut up together in the in- 
fernal dens, how is it possible they should forbear 
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at, and stinguig and spitting venom in one 
.another's faces? But then, besides the mutual plagues 
which those incensed and furious spirits must needs 
be supposed to inflict upon one another, tfaej will 
be also nakedly exposed to the powerfbl malice of 
the devils, those fierce executioners of God's right- 
TOus vengeance, who, as we now find by experience, 
Jbave power to suggest black and horrid thougfati;, 
and to torture our souls with such dreadful imagina- 
tions, as are far more sharp and exquisite than any 
bodily torment. And if now they have such power 
orer us, when Grod thinks fit to let them loose, what 
will they have hereafter, when these our wretched 
cpirits shall be wholly abandoned to their mercy, and 
they shall have a free scope to exercise their fury 
upon us, and glut their hungry malice with our 
vexations and torments ? It seems at least a mighty 
probable notion, that that horrid agony of our Sa«» 
yiour in the garden, which caused him to shriek and 
gFoan> and sweat as it were great drops of blood, 
jvas only the effect of those preternatural terrors 
which the devils, with whom he was then in combat, 
impressed upon his innocent mind. And if they 
had so much power over his pure and mighty soul, 
that was so strongly guarded with the most perfect 
and unqM>tted virtues, what will they have over 
oiir», when God hath abandoned us to them, and 
throws us as preys into their mouths ! With what 
an heUish rage will they fly upon oUr guilty and 
timorous souls, iu which there is so much tinder for 
tbmt ii^ected sparics of horror t6 take fire on ! 
When therefore our guilty spirits shall not only be 
liable to the scourge of Grod, but devils and danmed 
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ghosts too ribail have their fall swing at them, doubt- 
less the hell within them will be far more intolerable 
than any hell of fire and britnstone without them. 

4thly, The soul of man is also liable to be confined 
to the most dismal and uncomfortable abodes. What 
or where the abode of wicked spirits is^ till the mom 
of the resurrection, is no where expressly determined 
in the holy scripture ; but since, wheresoever they 
are, they are doubtless undet the power and domi^ 
nibn of the Devil, who, as the scripture assures U8» 
is prince of the power of the air, it is highly pro- 
bable that their present residence is in these lower 
regions of the world; that either being chased by 
those infernal powers, under whose tyranny they 
are, they are continually hunying about in these in- 
ferior tracts of air ; or, which perhaps is more pro* 
liable, that they are imprisoned by those invisibid 
minirters of the divine justice, within the dark abysses 
and under-ground vaults of the earth ; and not per- 
mitted, but upon special occasions, to come abroad 
into thiisi upper region of light and liberty. But 
wheresoever they are, it is doubtless in some sudi 
horrid and dismal prison as is fit only to receive 
sttc^ vile and desperate malefactors^ and secure them 
tiU the great assizei^ when they shall be brought 
forth to receive their trial and final judgment : and 
tiien, beii^ united to their bodies, and thereby made 
liaUe to corporeal torments, the scripture expiressly 
affirms, that they shall be shut up in everlasting 
flames, and be tormented for ever in a lake of fire 
and brimstone ; for then the Lord himself sh^ come 
in flames of fire, to render vengeance to all those 
that obeyed not his gospel : and having with those 
r^ing flames set every part of this tower woHd on 
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fire, he will reascend with all his train to the oeles-^ 
tial mansions, and leave the wicked weltering for 
ever in this burning vault below : for it is plain, that 
the everlasting fire to which he will then sentence 
them is the conflagration of the world, which, after 
the just are raised, and caught up in the clouds above 
the reach of its aspiring flames, shaU break forth on 
every side, and turn all this atmosphere into a fnr- 
nace of unquenchable fire, and therein shall those 
wicked miscreants, that would not be reclaimed, be 
condemned to live for ever. For the judgment being 
ended, the Judge and all his retinue shall return, and 
leave them in the midst of a burning world, sur- 
rounded with smoke and fire, darkness and confu- 
sion ; and wrapt in fierce and merciless flames, which 
shall stick close to, and pierce through and through 
their bodies, and for ever prey upon, but never con- 
sume them. And what an intolerable mulct this is, 
IJeave every man's natural sense to judge. 

5thly, The soul of man is also liable to the perpe- 
tual vexations of its own cross, wild, and furious pas- 
sions. We have sufficient experience in this life, how 
vexatious our cross and excessive passions are ; for 
when our passions are divided, and contrary objects 
have raised contrary desires and appetites in us, how 
do they rend and distract our souls, and cause per- 
petual mutinies and tumults within us ! But by rea- 
son of those many sensual gratifications, with which 
we now make a shift to stop the mouths of those 
daughters of the horseleech, when they cry out. Give, 
give, we cannot be so sensible of the trouble and 
vexation of them : unless we now subdue and mor- 
tify them, we shall be forced to carry them into eter- 
nity along with us. For by being separated from 
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their bodies, the souls of men are never separated 
from their prevailing tempers, but m their separated 
state are for the main of the same disposition as they 
were here, and do retain the same passions and ap- 
petites. It is true, they cannot be supposed to retain 
their bodily appetites after they have thrown oflF 
their bodies, but when they have wholly accustomed 
themselves in this life to fleshly pleasures, and have 
never experienced spiritual ones, it is impossible but 
that in the other they should be tormented with an 
outrageous desire of being embodied again ; that so 
being incapable of relishing any other, they may re- 
peat those fleshly pleasures which heretofore they 
were accustomed to, and act over the brutish scene 
anew. And this vehement hankeiing of these car- 
nalized souls to return into their bodily state is per- 
haps the only sensuality that a separate soul is capa- 
Me of; but it is such a sensuality as must necessarily 
render such souls extremely miserable ; for in that 
state it will be like the hunger of a starving man, 
that is immured between two dead walls ; that is, it 
will be a fierce desire without hope of satisfaction; 
a corroding hunger sharpened with despair of food ; 
than which there is nothing more intolerably griev- 
ous and tormenting. For how will it vex the wretch- 
ed spirit to look back from the shores of eternity 
into this corporeal world, and to ruminate thus 
with itself; ** O miserable creature that I am ! here 
am I cast away for ever upon a strange and deso- 
late shore, where I must femish for want of food, 
pine away a long eternity, and wander to and fro 
*^ for ever, tormented with restless rage, and hungry 
** unsatisfied desires ; where is not one pleasure that 
** I can relish, not an object that I can taste any 
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** sweetness in. Wo is me ! yonder are all my joys 
^ and comforted all that is dear and precious to me^ 
** O that I might go back again, and be once mote 
"restored to the enjoyment of them! But, alas! 
" between me and them there runs an impassable 
" gu|ft that deprives me of all hope of returning." 
For thus will the unhappy soul torment itself with 
an outrageous longing for that which it can never 
hope to enjoy. But then, besides this appetite of 
sensuality, which it will there be vexed with, it will 
^Iso cairy along with it all that envy and malice, that 
wrath and impatience, pride and insolence which it 
here contracted ; which black and hellish passions 
will prove perpetual furies in its bosom : for in that 
wretched state it will not only have oLjects always 
jNT^sent to excite them, but such objects too as will 
excite them all at once to the most outrageous ex- 
cesses. For when all at once it shall see others ad- 
vanced to the greatest he^hts of glory and hap}H- 
ness, and itself not only rejected, but abandoned to 
endless misery ; the sense of this must necessarily ir- 
ritate all its devilish passions to the highest extremi- 
ties, and cause its pride to swell, its envy to burst, 
and its wrath to boil into a diabolical fury ; and what 
a continual hell must this create in the soul, to be 
perpetually worried with so many black and rabid 
passions ; to have all its inferior parts and affections, 
like those of the monster ScyUa, whom the poets talk 
of, as so many dogs, continually barking and snarling 
at one another, and yet remain unseparable, as being 
comparts of the same substance. 

6thly, The soul of man is also liable to the intolera- 

* 

\$\^ anguish of its own guilty conscience. 7^e spirit 
(ffa man^ saj$ Solomon, can hear kis uffirmities, hut 
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a wounded spirit who can hear f intimating, that 
of all the passions which human nature is liable to» 
there are none so grievous as that of a mind awak- 
ened with a sense of guilt. And of the truth of this 
we have some experience even in this life, though 
now we can make a shift either to divert ourselves 
by our sensual mirth and jollities, from listening to 
the damours of our guilty mind3, or else to deceive, 
torselves into a groundless peace, by indulgent and 
fiillacious principles ; but unless we expiate our guilts 
here, we shall carry them into eternity with us, where 
all those sensual pleasures, with which we now di- 
vert ourselves from reflecting on our actions, will be 
removed, and all those fallacious principles, with 
which we cheat and deceive ourselves, will be baffled 
l^y a woful experience. So that then our soul wiU 
be nakedly exposed to the lash of its own furious 
thoughts, and having nothing to guard or defend it-* 
self against the cutting reflections of a guilty con- 
science, which being roused up and kept awake by 
the unintermitting sense of our misery, will be al- 
ways clamouring upon us, and continually torturing 
our wretched minds with sharp and vexatious reflec- 
tions : and besides, whilst our soul doth act by bodily 
instruments, and work in this mire of flesh, it is im- 
possible it should be so nimble and expedite in its 
motions, as it will be when it is a naked spirit. For 
then its perceptions will be much clearer, its convic- 
tions more strong and evident, and all its reflections 
active as the lightning, and quick as the wing of an 
^ngel. So that whereas now the sharpest stings of 
our conscience have an intermixture of fancy and 
iipagination in them, being gross and material pow- 
ers do dull and rebate the edge of them, and render 
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them less pungent and sensible ; when we are strip* 
ped out of our flesh, and sent naked into the other 
world, we shall have no clog about us to break or al- 
lay those sharp reflections with which we shall be 
forced to lash ourselves for ever. And then our con- 
science will cut to the quick, and sting with a cor- 
roding venom ; then will the remembrance of those 
guilts which brought our miseries upon us rouse up 
such a swarm of horrors in our minds, as we shall be 
able neither to avoid nor endure. For the sense of 
our misery will be every moment suggesting those 
guilts to our minds that were the. cause of it, and 
continually upbraiding us with those desperate fol- 
lies by which we ran ourselves into it ; the consider- 
ation of which will cause us to hate and curse our- 
selves for ever, and to discharge our fury upon our 
own heads, which will make our soul turn devU to 
itself, and force it to be its own executioner. For it 
being now conscious to itself, that its miseries are 
nothing else but the rueful and pitiless deserts of its 
own folly and madness, it wiU be continuaUy medi- 
tating horrible reflections, and singing satires on it- 
self. So that while it is wandering among wretched 
ghosts through the dismal shades below, it wiU never 
cease lashing itself with its own sharp and stinging 
thoughts, till it hath chafed itself into a fury, and 
boiled up its self-condemning rage into everlasting 
madness. 

7thly, and lastly, The soul of man is also liable to 
endure all these dismal things for ever. For that 
our souls are naturally immaterial and immortal, I 
have already proved ; so that if God, in his infinite 
justice, shall think fit to sentence wicked souls ir- 
recoverably to all these abovenamed miseries, they 
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must, by the constitution of thrir own natures, live in 
and undergo them for ever. And that he doth think 
to pronounce and execute such a sentence upon them, 
he himself hath assured us ; for so in scripture he 
hath plainly declared, that their punishment shall be 
everlasting. Matt. xxv. 7. These^ saith he, speaking 
of the wicked, shaU go away into everlasting pu^ 
nuhment: and accordingly the fire in and with 
which they are to be punished is called everlasting 
Jtre^ Matt. xxv. 41. and that they shall subsist for 
ever in this fire, and be coetemal with it, is evident 
by those passions and actions that are attributed to 
tbetn in it; for. Rev. xiv. 11. they are said to have 
no rest day nor night in it, but to be in a continual 
uttintermitting fever, that will necessarily bum and 
scorch them, and not allow them the least intervah 
of ease and comfort. And in Matt. xiii. 42. the bit- 
ter anguish which they shall endure in this fire is 
described by their weepings and wailing^ and gnash- 
ing their teeth ; which actions are plain indications, 
not only of their subsisting in this everlasting fire, 
but of the extreme horror and anguish that they shall 
therein endure. And indeed when God sentences 
any immortal being to misery, its misery must be 
mspposed to continue as long as it lives, and conse- 
quently to continue for ever, since it is to subsist 
and live for ever. And what a fearfiil accession is 
this to all those abovenamed miseries ! If we were 
to endure the softest and most gentle pain, without 
any intervied, for thirty, forty, or a hundred years^ 
the prospect of that which is to come would render 
that which is present so intolerable, that we should 
quickly grow weary of our lives, and wish ourselves 
in our graares* Lord ! what shall we then do, when 
VOL. vi. E 
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^if^ come to languish out a long eternity in the tor* 
menting agonies of damned ghosts! How will it 
imbitter every present torment to us, to think of that 
never-ending duration of torment to come ; that after 
we have consumed millions of millions of ages on 
the rack, we have still an eternal hell behind, and 
are as far distant from the end of our misery, as we 
were when it first began ! O, now if we could die» 
and be insensible for ever, what welcome tidings 
would it be ! How gladly should we receive that , 
fktal blew that could put an end to a woinl eternity ! 
But now it will be in vain for us to cry, ^ O death, 
^* death, have mercy upon us, and despatch us quickly 
*^ into an eternal grave !" For death is deaf, and can* 
not hear ; every moment it stabs and wounds, but, 
woe is me ! it cannot kill ; it strikes and strikes, but 
cannot strike home, and so is forced to continue as 
struggling under, the pangs of an immortal death. 
If there were any prospect of an end of our misery,- 
though it were after a million of ages, this would give 
some ease to the languishing sufferer; but never, 
neve r ■ O how that fatal word stabs the wretched 



soul, and rankles its anguish into eternal desperation ! 
For to be in extreme misery, and see no end of it, 
is the perfection of heU, and the utmost possilnlity 
of damnation. 

And thus have I endeavoured to represent unto 
you the fearftd mulcts our souls are liable to in the 
other woiid, which are such as, one would think, 
were 3ufficient to awaken the most stupid and in* 
sensible creature. 

2. I now pass on to the second thing proposed, 
which was to shew yoxi upon what accounts it is 
that Our souls are liable to these dreadful things; or< 
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it is that exposes us to the danger of them. In 
gpeneral^ it is our own sin and wickedness, which doth 
BOt oolj incense the hidy Ood against us, who is of 
fmrer eyen tkan to behold iniquity ^ and provoke and 
urge him to inflict these endless miseries upon us as 
the just retributions of our desperate folly and obsti- 
Bacy, but doth also, by its own natural causality, 
prepare us for and sink us into that miserable state : 
io that if Qod should not damn us, yet our own 
wickedness would ; the misery of damnation being 
little else but the perfection and consummation of 
sia. For the sting of eternal as well as temporal 
deatii ^ sin ; and it is goodness and wickedness that 
makes heaven and heU, those two opposite hernia 
spheres of the invisible world : and as, if goodness 
were plucked out of heaven, it would cease to be 
heaven, and be overcast immediately with the dis« 
nud shades of hell ; so, if wickedness were banished 
out of hdl, it would be heU no longer, but jMresently 
dear op into light and serenity, and shine forth into 
a glorious heaven : but wheresoever sin and wicked- 
ness reigns, there is hell and damnation in its neces- 
Sfliy causes. Since therefore, in necessary causes, 
that which is the cause of the cause, is also the cause 
of the effect ; our best way to be resolved what it is 
that renders us liable to these future miseries, will 
be to inquire what it is that renders us liable to fall 
into a sinAil condition at the present ; for whatso- 
ever renders us liable to sin, must necessarily expose 
us to the danger of misery. Now the danger of our 
fidling into and continuing in a state of sin pro- 
ceeds from these following causes : 

1st, From the natural liberty of our wills to good 
and evil. 

E 2 
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idly. From the many temptations to evil among 
which we are placed. 

8dly, From the more close and intimate access 
which these temptations have to us, than the . con* 
trary motives to goodness. 

4thly, From the great correspondence of these 
temptations with the corrupt inclinations of our 
nature. 

5thly, From the unwearied diligence and great 
subtilty of the Devil to make use of and apply these 
temptations to us. 

6thly, From the plausible pretences we are fur- 
nished with to excuse and justify our compliance 
with them. 

7thly, From the extreme difficulty which this 
our compliance brings us under, to reject and van* 
quish them for the future. 

1.' We are liable to fall into a sinftil state, and 
from thence into eternal misery, from the natural 
liberty of our wiUs to good and evil. If indeed we 
were necessarily determined to good, our happiness 
would be entailed upon our natures ; and it would be 
as impossible for us to be miserable, as it is for the 
fire to freeze, or for the ice to bum ; but to be so de- 
termined, I am apt to think, is not consistent with 
the condition of a creature. For ' to be good by a 
natural necessity requires an infallibfe understand- 
ing, or a mind that is infinitely remov^ fitmi all 
possibility of being deceived and mistaken ; and this 
no finite mind can be : but how should the will be 
in aU particulars necessarily determined to what is 
right, so long as it is under the conduct of a fallible 
mind, that hath a natural possibility of misleading 
it ? So that to be naturally, necessarily, and essen- 
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tially giood, seems to be an incommunicable prero- 
gative of the divine nature, according to that of 
our Saviour, There is none good save one, and that 
is God, Luke xviii. 19. For since no will can be 
essentially good but that which is guided by an in- 
fallible mind, and no mind can be essentially infal- 
lible but that which is infinite in knowledge; it 
hence necessarily follows, that to be free to good 
and evil, is as natural to reasonable creatures, as it 
is to be finite in knowledge and understanding. It 
is true, the greater light of knowledge there is in 
the mind, the less freedom to evil there must be in 
the will, unless it hath some antecedent bias and 
inclination to evil ; and consequently the angels be- 
ing of far more intelligent natures than we men, 
iaml needs be naturally less fr^ee to evil ; but yet 
that even they are naturally free to it is evident, 
for that some of them have actually lapsed into 
devils ; and if they are so by their natures, then 
much more are we by ours, who are so much their 
inferiors in the rational world. For as we are finite 
intelligences, we must necessarily have some degree 
of freedom to evil in us, but as we iare of the lower- 
most rank of intelligences, we must naturally have 
greater d^rees of this freedom in us than any other 
'order of intelligent natures : and if this were all, yet 
this very condition of our natures renders us more 
fiaUe to d^enerate into an evil and sinful state, 
than any other kind of reasonable creatures. If we 
were now in a state of perfect innocence, yet of all 
intelligent ct^atures we should have the greatest 
reason to apprehend the danger of our fall ; because 
being the least intelligent, we have the greateist'free*- 
dom* to evil, aiid consequently are on that account 

£3 
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in the greatest danger of faltiHg into it. By tke very 
condition of our natures, we are of all rational crear 
tares placed nearest to the brinks of the &tal predr 
pice, and therefore have most reason to ap^nrebend 
.the danger of iaUing headlong into iL For doubt- 
less among iiinoceift creatures there are none so near 
the danger of sidning as those whose wills are least 
restrained firom it^ and therefore, though we were 
now as innocent as the blessed angels are, jet our 
condition would be unspeakaUj toore unsale; be- 
eiiuse by bow Inuch we fiiU short of them in know- 
ledge asd understanding, by so much we should 
.exceed them in our freedom to evil, and conse^ 
quently be so much the more liable to it. But this, 
alas ! is the least of our danger ; for, 

2dly, We are liable to fall into a sinful state, and 
^m thence into eternal misery, from the maily 
temptations to evil among which we are placed. ¥ot 
this state of being in which we now are, being in* 
tended by God for our trial and probation, it was 
requisite, in order thereunto, that we should be placed 
among difficulties, that we might have sufficient op* 
portunity to exercise our skill and courage in reli- 
gion; for unless we had some such difficulties to 
encounter, there could no proof or trial be made of 
our virtue. Hence therefore hath God placed our 
rational souk in mortal bodies, which do naturally 
abound with brutish appetites and desires, and com* 
passed us round with this world of sensual goods 
and ev3s, which continually importunes and excites 
them, that so we might have sufficient opportunity 
to exercise those human Tirtues which consist in the 
dominion of our rational faculties over these our bo- 
dily a]:q)etite8 and desires ; that we might never want 
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ooeasion to give the most glorious proo& of our pa^ 
tieiice and chastity, temperance and equanimitj, 
meekness and sobriety ; all which are proper to iis 
as beings made up of soul and body, whence all those 
brutish appetites arise, in the good or bad govemi- 
ment whereof consists the nature of human rirtue 
and vice. So that this present state of human life 
18 intended l^ God for a field of combat between 
reason and sense, between the law in our minds and 
the law in our members; and that the victory «f 
reason might, through the difficulty of it, be ren- 
dered more glorious and remarkable, he hath fuiv 
nished its antagonist, viz. the bodily appetite, with 
various weapons; with the temptations of a workl 
of sensitive, goods and evils, to assault and oppose it, 
to try its metal, and exercise both its active and 
passive virtues ; and upon the success of this com- 
bat depends the everlasting fate of the souL If 
sense {H^vail, and lead her finally captive into vice 
and wickedness, she is lost for ever ; but if reason 
get the victory, and finally reduce the desires and 
appetites of sense under the dominion of virtue, 
when this mortal life ends she shall triumph for ever, 
and be translated hence into a free and disentangled 
state, where she shall be vexed and enticed no more 
with the importunities of sensual lusts and afiections, 
but to all eternity enjoy the serenity and pleasure 
of a pure intellectual being. This being therefore 
the true state of affairs, it is too too obvious how 
Uahle the soul is to miscarry, when it is placed in a 
body among so many brutish passions and appetites, 
mnd that body is placed in a tempting world, among 
so many sensitive goods and evils that are continu- 
ally importuning those appetites to mutiny againrt 
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leitscm, and cany us away captive into folly and 
.wickedness. How much reason have we to look 
abont us, when we are placed in the midst of so 
many dangers, and have such numberless snares on 
every side ready to decoy and entangle us ? But this 
is not all neither ; for, 

Sdly, We are liable also to fall into a sinful state, 
and from thence into eternal misery, from the more 
dose and intimate access which these temptations 
have to us, than the contrary motives to goodness. 
For the great advantage which these temptations to 
vice have over the most powerful motives to virtue, 
is this, that they are all of them present and sensi- 
Ue ; for as for those grand motives to goodness, that 
are drawn from the consideration of our fiuture state, 
they propose to our hopes and fears those master- 
springs of our motions, such goods and evils as are 
a great way off, and beyond the prospect of our bo- 
dily senses, which makes the landscape of them ap- 
pear exceeding dim and faint upon the mind ; their 
futurity, which is one sort of distance, causing them, 
like things afar. off, to look confused and indistinct, 
by reason of which they cannot affect us so power- 
fully, and draw such strong and lasting draughts of 
themselves upon our minds : for goods, like magnets, 
have always the strongest attractions when they are 
nearest ; but as for those invisible goods of the other 
world, they are at such a distance from us, that they 
can hardly reach us who live upon the remotest cir- 
cumference of the sphere of their attraction. And 
as distance lessens all objects to the eye, and renders 
them much smaller in appearance than they are in 
reality; so the remote futurity of those eternal goods, 
which , the motives of virtue do propose, detracts 
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from their just magnitude, and makes them, thou^ 
unspeakably vast in themselves, appear exceeding 
small and inconsiderable to our shortsighted minds. 
And the same is to be said of those fiiture evils also 
which they denounce against us ; and besides, being 
not only remote, but invisible too, they cannot strike 
upon our senses, by which the most vigorous impres- 
sions of things, are made upon our minds ; whereas 
the temptations of vice are aU present and sensible, 
and do so circle us round as soon as we look abroad 
into the world, that, which way soever we turn our 
eyes, they are still before us, thrusting themselves 
into our minds, and with their constant importunity 
stirring and working our desires. So that whenever 
these outward goods* or evils do assault us, we lie 
bare and open to them, and they continually press 
so close upon our senses, that we are not able to 
avoid their impressions: when any outward good 
invites us to a sinful action, it hath the vast ad- 
vantage of being present and sensible ; by reason of 
wfaidi, it having a more immediate access to our 
minds, doth many times prevail before we can rally 
up a sufficient strength of considerations against it ; 
and when we set ourselves to resist and struggle 
with it, the best of our weapons is a company of thin 
and faint notions of things afar off, things that we ne- 
ver saw nor felt ; which whilst we are recollecting, the 
vice we are tempted to hath its powers ready to seice 
upon the will, which having oftentimes experienced 
the pleasure it invites to, is the more easily seduced 
to a fresh comjdiance. And whilst our enemies are 
80 rnear us, and our helps and succours so far off, we 
must needs adaiowledge our danger very great and 
uifpent. 
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y ..4^tidy, We are liable to fall into a sinful state, and 
from thence into eternal misery, from the great cor- 
respondence of these temptations with the corrupt 
inclinations of our natures. For by reason of the 
nearness and sensibleness of those outward worldly 
goods, by which we are continually tempted and so^ 
lidted to evil, they have the advantage of preengag* 
ing our affections to them, before we arrive to the 
use of our reason ; for in our tender years these are 
the only goods that we can relish, they are these 
that do feed, clothe, and famish us in hand with 
whatsoever our natural appetites do gape for ; that 
are the sole entertainment of our childish fancies, 
and the only objects our yet unfledged thoughts and 
desires can reach at ; and our youth being thus en- 
tirely inured to them, by that time we are grown 
up to the age of reason, and the capacities of virtue 
and religion, we have generally contracted such an 
excessive inclination towards them, and are so 
strongly biassed with the love of them, that, when- 
soever they beckon to us, we are ready to follow 
them through all the forbidden tracts that lead to 
everlasting ruin. For our natures being thus viti- 
ated, the temptations without us have a strong party 
within us, a party of traitorous inclinations, which 
upon every summons soUdts us to yield and surren- 
der up our virtue and innocence ; and no sooner can 
any temptation from without give the alarm, but 
presently our own lusts are up raising a mutiny 
^thln us, and with the heats of our corrupted fancy 
do many times so disorder our understanding, that 
it cannot rally up its considerations against them. 
For before ever our understanding coirid be furnish- 
ed with considerations, our hearts were prepossessed 
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with such an excesahre degree of ambitious, covetotts, 
and luxurious inclinations, that when afterwards the 
pleasures, profits, and honours without begin to hold 
fiirth their grateful lures to us, and to tempt us 
awaj to fraud or treachery, to vanity or licentious- 
ness, those depraved inclinations have gotten such 
head within us, that they prove most commonly too 
strong for all our consideration, and with their im- 
petuous current carry us away, and drive us head- 
IdBg down towards eternal ruin ; and unless we pvt 
forth all the strength of our reason and resolution, 
and the grace of God also come in to our aid, it will 
be impossible for us to stem such a furious tide, when 
it is driven by the wind of an outward temptation. 
When therefore our own inclinations do so vigorously 
conspire with the temptations without, to thrust us 
on into sin and perdition, how can we be insensiUe 
tif the eminent danger we are in of miscarrying for 
ever? But, 

5thty, We are liable also to fall into a sinful state^ 
and fh)m thence into eternal misery, from the mi- 
wearied diligence and great subtilty of the Devil to 
make use of and apply these temptations to us. For 
that the Devil doth commonly, as an assistant genius 
to the corruption of our natures, excite and provoke 
men to wickedness, is very evident from scripture ; 
where he is said to work in the children of disobe^ 
diencey Eph. ii. 8. to JUL the heart of Anamae to 
He to the Holy Ghost, Acts v. 3. and to take awak/ 
the word out if men's hearts, lest they should h^ 
lieve and he saved, Luke viii. 1 3. All which ex^ 
pressions do plainly imply that the Devil is a con- 
stant agent in the sins of men; And being a spfr> 
ritual agent, he must needs be supposed to have a 
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oeater access to the soul than any material cause 
whatsoever. For though he be totally debarred 
from all kind of intercourse with the immediate ope- 
rations of the reasonable soul, and can no more look 
into the thoughts than we can into the bowels of 
the earth ; yet he can easily get into the fancy, which 
stands next to that mysterious chamber that is open 
to no eye but Gkxl's, and make what use he pleases 
of the infinite images and phantasms that are in it, 
and dispose, and order, and distinguish them into 
the pictures of what objects he pleases : just as the 
patntier doth his numerous colours that lie confiisedly 
before him in theur several shells, and continue and 
repeat tho^e pictures and representations as long and 
as oft as he jdeases* And then, considering what the 
natural use of the fancy is, both to the understanding 
'ilnd wUl, how it prompts the one with matter of in- 
.vention, and supplies it with variety of objects to 
work on, and draws forth and excites the other to 
choose or reject those objects it presents, according 
as they are pleasing or displeasing ; we must needs 
suppose that the Devil hath a vast advantage of in- 
sinuating his black suggestions into the soul, by hav- 
ing such free access into the fancy. And accordingly 
he is said to put it into the heart of Judas to betray 
Christ, John xiii. 2. But then he being not only a 
spiritual, but also an intellectual agent, of a vast 
and capacious understanding by nature, and particu- 
larly improved in the black art of tempting by a long 
experience of its wiles and stratagems, having been 
a tempter almost ever since he hath been an angel ; 
he must needs be supposed to be wonderfully expert 
and sagacious in it ; that after having had five thou- 
sand years' experience of the methods of seducing 
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souk to increase and perfect his natural subtilty, he 
must by this be fully instructed when and how to 
apply himself to every age and constitution. For 
this hath been his sole business^ wherein he hath 
been infinitely intent and active ever since he be- 
came a devil ; and if from a man, then much more 
from a devil of one business. Good Lord, deliver me 
from a devil, that for five thousand years hath been 
continually making experiments of temptation, and 
drawing them into rules to direct and order his mis- 
chievous practice on the souls of men ! But besides, 
as the Devil is of a spiritual and intelligent nature* 
80 he hath a vast number of his black angels conti** 
nually roving about the world, to seduce and capti* 
vate us into sin and ruin. And though these mali^ 
nant spirits have no ligament of natural love between 
them, to tie and oblige them to one another, yet by 
that perfect hatred which they all bear to God and 
men j they are united together in an inviolable league, 
and go hand in hand with one another, in pursuance 
of their desperate design to involve our wretched 
soals in the same eternal ruin with themselves; 
which renders their force so much the more for- 
midable. And when we have so many spiritual, 
subtle, and powerful adversaries combining against, 
and continually wandering to and fro Uke roaring 
lions to devour us, we cannot but apprehend our dan- 
ger exceeding great ; especially considering the infi- 
nite' temptations from without that this world affords, 
the great variety of sensual goods and evils which 
they have to object to our carnalized minds. For 
these mischievous spirits having so great insight into 
our tempers, and so great a choice of objects to sug* 
gest to our fancies, can never be at a loss how they 
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y nick IIS with a convenient temptation ; and that 
which gives their temptations a vast advantage over 
m is, that we know not how to distinguish them 
from the motions of our own hearts : for could we 
see the Devil at our elbows, or hear him whispering 
dt our ears, every time he insinuates his wicked sug^ 
gestions into our minds, we should doubtless reject 
them with an unspeakable horror; but because when 
they are conveyed into us, we know not how to dis- 
^iguish them from the natural births of our own 
minds ; therefore we do make no scruple to hug and 
dandle them in our thoughts, and entertain them 
with an actual complaisance. And when the Devil 
can convey his poison into us in such an invisiMe 
maimer, without discovmng his devil's face ; when 
he can thus prompt us behind the curtain, and so 
disguise his whispers, that we cannot discern them 
horn the secret lustings of our own hearts ; how 
can we be safe, without great care and watchfnl- 
ttess, from the malice of such a formidable enemy ? 
But, 

6thly, We are also liaUe to fall into a sinfbl state, 
and from thence into eternal misery, from the plausi*^ 
ble pretences we are furnished with to excuse and 
jt»tify our compliance with them. When by our 
jBwn folly and the DeviFs malice we are actually be^ 
trayed into any wilfiil sin, a speedy repentance would 
recover us immediately, and heal the wound as soon 
as it is made ; but instead of that, we have a thou-^ 
smd plausible excuses to palliate and skin it over : 
but, alas ! in the mean time it rots inwardly, and is 
festering apace into an incurable gangrene. For when 
our conscience begins to fly in our faces, we have no 
other way but either presently to repent of, or to ex* 
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ewe and cloke our wickedness ; the latter of which 
is usually pitched on, as being both the most easy 
and the most agreeable with our corrupt inclinations; 
And indeed there are so many coverts which men 
have found out for their lusts, to shelter them from 
the persecutions of their consciences, that this way 
there are no men can be long to sedk ; for either they 
may blanch them over with an innocent name, and 
call their intemperances good-fellowship, thdr kna^ 
veries ingenious fetches, and their incontinencies 
tricks of wit ; or else they may extenuate and mince 
them into peccadillos, and smoothe over their gross^ 
est rebellions vtrith the softer name of human failings 
and infirmities ; or else they may furnish themselves 
with some show of argument to vindicate their vices^ 
and .assert them lawful, as some of late have done 
in the case of fornication and undeanness ; or else 
tbey may set up for philosophical sinners, and quote 
texts 0tut of then: gospel, the Leviathan, against the 
eternal differences of good and evil. But if their 
consciences will not be put off with such poor pre- 
tences as these, there are religious pretences enough 
in the world to protect and give countenance to aD 
thdr impieties; and they may either fly to the 
Romish doctrines of confession and penance, of venial 
sins, and of probable opinions, with any one of whiclf 
tbey may easily reconcile their lusts and consciences Cr 
or if they chance to have an antipathy to the name 
of Roman catholic, they may fiirnish themselves with 
such doctrines out of some of our modem enthusi-» 
asts, as will be as favcmrable to their lusts as they 
need, or wish, or desire ; that will consecrate their 
irregular passions into signs of grace, and dwindle 
thek grossest crimes into the sports of God's peopler^ 
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Uiat will exalt a mechanic train of fancies and pas- 
sions into a sincere conversion, and improve an hy- 
st^cal fit into a spiritual experience. By these and 
such like ways may men easily excuse their vices 
to their consciences ; and when they are furnished 
with so many expedients, whereby to enable them- 
selves to sin on quietly* in how much danger are they 
c^ falling fast asleep in the midst of their guiUs, and 
never waking again, till they flame out about their ears 
into everlasting burnings ! For whereas this faculty 
of conscience was implanted within us by the Author 
of our natures, to be a guard to our innocence and a 
scourge to our lusts, the generality of men have in- 
vented so many tricks to shift and evade it, that it is 
become almost totally useless to them. And when 
they have thus disabled their consciences from de- 
fending them against the importunities of their lusts, 
in what unspeakable danger must they be, not only 
tif falling into, but continuing in them, till they have 
utterly ruined and destroyed them ! 

7thly, and lastly. We are also liable to fall into a 
sinful state, and from thence into eternal misery, 
from the extreme difficulty, which this our compliance 
with those temptations brings us. under, to reject and 
vanquish them for the future* For every new com- 
pliance with temptations to evil foments and enrages 
our evil inclinations, and when once these evil incli- 
nations are by our customary compliances educated 
into sinful habits, it will be impossible for us, with- 
out a mighty assistance of divine grace, to vanquish 
and subdue them. So that as upon the former ac- 
counts we are in extreme danger of falling into sin- 
ful courses, upon this account we are in no less dan- 
ger of continuing, in them. For by. complying with 
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this temptation, I shall very much disable myself 
from withstanding the next ; and if I yield to that 
too, the third will find me much more ready and 
tractable ; and so on, till at last the temptation grows 
first familiar, and then natural to me, and then it will 
be hard, and then harder, and then almost impossible 
to reject or deny it. And when things are reduced 
to this issue, that my sin is naturalized to me, and 
grown into an inveterate habit, the Lord have mer- 
cy upon me ! for now I am in the suburbs of hell, 
but one remove from the state of the damned, and 
am so far gone in a confirmed state of impiety, that 
I have almost lost my liberty of returning ; and un- 
less I am speedily rescued by some miracle of grace, 
it is morally impossible I should ever escape. Thus 
as we go on from one degree of wickedness to an- 
other, we do as it were break down the bridge be- 
hind us, and do what in us lies to disappoint our- 
selves of all hopes of any future retreat. For every 
step forwards in our sinful progress renders our re- 
turn more difficult;. and when once we have pro- 
ceeded into a custom and habit of sin, we shall find 
repentance so irksome to us, and so much against the 
grain of our nature,* that it is a thousand to one but 
that the difficulty of it will utterly dishearten us from 
attempting it; and so, rather than take so much 
pains, as we must necessarily do in swimming against 
the impetuous stream of our natures, we shall tamely 
yield to it, and sufier ourselves to be borne down by 
it into the dead sea of endless misery. , When there- 
fore there are so many causes conspiring together to 
betray us into sinful courses, and when there are so 
many difficulties, when once we are in, to oppose and 
hinder our retreat, what eminent danger are we in 
VOL. VI. r 
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of £iJling into and persevering in sin to our everlast- 
iDg ruin ! And thus you see how extremely liable 
we are upon all these accounts to be lost for ever; 
that is, to plunge ourselves into all those endless mi* 
series which the loss of our souls implies. 

What then remains,, but that being seriously af^ 
fected with the sense of our danger, we presently 
awake out of our security, and, with the deepest con- 
cern for our immortal souls, cry out with St. Peter's 
auditors. Men and brethren, what ^haU we do to 
be eaved ? Verily, when I reflect upon the strange 
UDConcemedness of men about their future condition^ 
I am tempted to think^ either that they do not be- 
lieve that they have an immorUU soul in them» or 
that if they do, they believe it is impossible it should 
for ever miscarry. For how is it conceivable, that 
men, who in othej* matters are'^o solicitous .when 
their interest is at stake, and exposed to the least 
hazard, should believe that they have souls in danger 
of perishing for ever, and yet take no more care or 
regard of them, but (like the forgetful mother, who, 
when her house was on fire, to save her goods forgot 
her child) lay out all their thoughts upon the little 
concerns of this frail and mortal life, and in the 
mean time forget their precious souls, and leave 
them perishing in the flames of perdition ? O stupid 
creature ! what art thou made of, that canst consider 
that thou hast an immortal soul surrounded with so 
many dangers of being lost for ever, and yet be no 
more concerned for its preservation ! Methinks if 
thou hadst any sense in thee, having a prospect of 
such endless miseries before thee, the remotest po8si<- 
bility of falling into them should be enough to startle 
and awake thee; but when thou art so near the 
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fariiik of those miseriiedy tmd ha^ so many causes 
tbund about thee shoving thee forward, and thrust- 
ing thee headlong down into them, and yet be no 
tadore concerned at it, is such a prodigy of senseless 
Btlipidity, as heaven and earth may justly be asto- 
nished at. It is true, if the danger thou art in were 
mdi as is impos^ble to be evaded, it would then be 
the wisest course thou couldest take to concern tiiy* 
self as little as may be about it ; but rather to live 
ttierrily whflst thou mayest, and not antedate thy 
misery by thinking of the dismal futurity. But, God 
tfe jmdsed, this is not our case ; though our condition 
be dangerous, yet it is far from desperate ; for if we 
WiH use our honest endeavour, and vigorously exert 
tlie fiUTulties of our nature, we not only may, but shall 
escape. There are indeed a great many causes of 
Mir 'danger, a greaf many enemies concurring to our 
Iruin ; but none of these are able to effect it, iraless we 
cnitSelves join hands in ^e fatal conspiracy : if we 
tvill be but faitiiful friends to ourselves, and true to 
our own eternal interest, it will be beyond the pow- 
ct of aU those causes together to do us any material 
injury. For, blessed be the good God, those that are 
ft^r tis are far greater and mightier than those that 
are against us ; against us we have the world, the 
flesh, and the Devil, the weakest of which is, I con^ 
fess, ft dangerous and puissant enemy ; but for us we 
have Odd, and angels, and our own reiteon, assisted 
with the most invinciUe motives; with vttit aud 
gkmoiis prcmiises, that stand beckoning to us ivith 
crowns of imiiioitaHty in their hands, to call us off 
from the pursuit of our lusts to the practice of vir- 
toe and religiiAl ; with direftfl threatenings, that are 
continually alarming and miming us of the dreadful 
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consequents of our sins; and sundry other such 
mighty (I had almost said abnighty) motives, as, if 
we would seriously attend to, would certainly ren- 
der our souls impregnable agiainst all the temptations 
of vice. And besides our reason thus armed and 
accoutered, we have on our side the holy angels of 
God, who are always ready to prompt us to and 
assist us in our duty, and to second us in all our 
spiritual combats against the enemies of our souls. 
And besides all these, we have with us the almighty 
Spirit of God, who, upon our sincere desires and ho- 
nest endeavours, is engaged to aid us, and cooperate 
with us in working out our salvation ; whose grace 
is abundantly sufficient for us, to strengthen us in 
our weakness, to support us under our greatest dif- 
ficulties, and carry us on victoriously through the 
most violent temptations. And *being backed with 
such mighty auxiliaries, how is it possible that we 
should miscarry, unless we are resolved to betray 
ourselves, and give fire to the fatal trains of our 
enemies ; and if we are so bent, there is no remedy 
for our obstinacy, and it is just and fit we should be 
left to the dismal and pitiless effect of our own folly 
and madness. For if when we see ourselves in so 
much danger, and it is yet in our power to escape if 
we please, we will notwithstanding precipitate our- 
selves into ruin, all the world must agree, upon an 
impiartial inquisition for the blood of our souls, that 
We murdered ourselves, that God Is just, and that 
his hands are dean from any stain of our blood, and 
that our own ruin is whcdty owing to our own in- 
vincible obstinacy. 

III. I proceed now to the third proposition, that 
our tenouncing of Christ and his rdigion will most 
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certainly infer the loss of our souls. For, as I have 
shewed you, these words are urged by our Saviour 
as a motive to deter his disciples from forsaking him, 
as is plain from ver. 24, 25. which necessarily sup* 
poses, that upon their forsaking him this loss would 
most certainly and inevitably follow. In the prose- 
cution therefore of this argument, I shall endeavour 
these two things : 

1. To shew you what that forsaking of Christ is 
which infers this loss. 

SL Upon what accounts our thus forsaking him 
infers it. 

1. What that forsaking of Christ is which infers 
this loss. To which I answer, there is a fourfold 
forsaking of Christ, which the scripture takes notice 
of as capital and damnable to the souls of men. 

1st, When we fotsake him by a total apostasy. 

2dly, When we cowardly renounce the profession 
of his doctrine, or any part of it, notwithstanding 
we still believe and are convinced of the truth of it. 

Sdly, When by obstinate heresy we either add to 
or subtract from the faith of Christ. 
. 4thly, When by any wilful course of disobedience 
we do virtually renounce the authority of his laws. 

1. We lose and forfeit our souls, when we forsake 
Christ by a total apostasy from him : when, after 
we have been baptized into his name, and thereby 
have made a visible profession of our believing his 
doctrines and obeying his laws, we turn renegadoes, 
and cast off our belief of the one, and disown our 
obligation to the other, we do most justly incur the 
loss and forfeiture of our souls. For so strong and 
cogent is the evidence of Christianity, that it is not 
Uf be supposed that any professed Christian can be 
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^tber innocently or excusably seduced into a disbe- 
lief of it^ for religion being a matter of the vastet^ 
moment and concern, he is a traitor to himself that 
either takes up his religion without examinaJtion, or 
that upon examination refuses to be swayed by the 
stoongest reason ; and I am sure it is impossible for 
any Christian to turn infidel, that is but so honest 
to himself as first to examine carefully the reasons 
of his faith, and then to resolve sincerely not to re- 
ject it, till Jbetter reasons appear to the contrary : hut 
i^ either through their wilful ignorance of the evi- 
dence of Christianity, or vicious prejudice Against 
the purity of it, they suffer themselves to be seduced 
into apostasy, they are false traitors to themselves, 
and as such are justly liable to all those eternal da- 
mages they expose themselves to. And hence it is 
said of those that draw back, that is, apostatize from 
Christianity, not only that God's soul shall have no 
pleasure ift them, but also that they draw back to 
perdition, Heb. x. 38, 89. And 2 Peter ii. 20, 21. it is 
said of those apostates, that their latter end is, worse 
than the beginning ; and that it had been better for 
them not to have known the way qf righteousness j 
than after they have known it, to turn from the 
holy commandment: which implies that apostates 
from Christianity do not only forfeit their souls, but 
that without repentance they will be for ever for- 
feited to the most wretched condition, even to the 
nethermost degree of perdition. 

2dly, We lose our souls, when, notwithstanding 
we do still believe and are convinced of the truth 
of Christ's doctrine, we do cowardly renounce the 
profession of it, or any part of it. For when once 
we have received the faith of Christ, we are thereby 
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obliged not to renounce the profession of it, whatso-^ 
ever hazard it may expose us to, our blessed Lord 
having assured us, that if we deny him be/bre men, 
he wUl also deny us before his Father which is in 
heaven. Matt. x. 33. And St. Paul also having 
warned us, that if we deny Christ, he will also 
deny us, 2 Tim. ii. 12. that is, that he will reject 
and abandon us before God and angels^ to everlast- 
ing misery and damnation ; for so St. John assures 
us. Rev. ii. 8. that the fearful and unbelieving, i. e. 
the fisdnthearted cowards that for fear of persecution 
renounce the profession of the gospel, shall have 
their part in the lake which bumeth with fire and 
brimstone. Not that in times of persecution we are 
always bound to make an actual profession and pub- 
lication of our faith, to run to the tribunals of our 
persecutors before we are sent for, and accuse our- 
selves of those doctrines for which we are perse- 
cuted ; but whenever we are apprehended, accused, 
and examined by them, either upon knowledge or 
suspicion, we are bound, under the penalty of for- 
feiting our souls, to own and confess our faith, and 
not to deny any doctrine or article of it, whatsoever 
the consequence may be. For in this case, to deny 
our belief is not only a wilful lie, which is in itself 
a damnable crime, but an act of high treason against 
our Lord and Saviour ; for by renouncing any doc- 
trine which he hath revealed and committed to us, 
we do not only betray his trust, but blaspheme his 
veracity ; to deny what we believe he hath revealed 
being in effect to declare him a cheat and an im- 
postor. And having thus incurred the guilt of so 
black a treason against our Saviour, and wilfully 
persisting in it, what can we expect the consequence 
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c^ it should be, but the eternal loss and perdition of 
our souls? 

Sdly, We forsake Christ to the loss and forfeiture 
of our souls, when by obstinate heresy we add to or 
subtract from that hearenly doctrine which he hath 
revealed to us. By heresy, I do not mean barely a 
false opinion in our religion, whether it be of greater 
or lesser moment ; for I doubt not but the same error 
may be an innocent mistake in one man, and a 
damnable heresy in another ; that in the one it may 
be the effect of a weak understanding, but in the 
other of a perverse and obstinate will ; and when 
the understanding misleads the will, it is weakness, 
but when the will misleads the understanding, it is 
wickedness. For simple error is only a defect of 
understanding, which in a fallible creature is every 
whit as inculpable as sickness in a mortal one ; but 
heresy is a fault of the will, which is the only 
subject of virtue and vice. When therefore by the 
wicked prejudice of our corrupt wills against the pu- 
rity of Christianity, our understanding is betrayed into 
loose and erroneous principles ; when we understand 
by our vicious affections, and adapt our opinions to 
the interests of our lusts ; when we believe for the 
sake of any darling vice, and suffer our own factious, 
covetous, and extravagant passions either to tempt 
us to profess those erroneous opinions which we do 
not believe, or to prejudice us into a belief of them ; 
then is our error no longer to be attributed to the 
weakness of our understanding, but to the wicked- 
ness of our wills, which improves our error into a 
damnaUe heresy. For he would be a wicked man, 
though he were not an heretic, that harbours those 
sinful lusts which betrayed him into heresy ; but by 
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being an heretic he is much more wicked^ because 
now he is wicked under a pretence of religion, and 
cloaks his impieties with the garments of righteous 
ness. And what greater profaneness can any man 
be guilty of, than to make his religion a bawd to 
jnrocure for his lusts ? So that if out of a vicious 
propension of will we obstinately persist in any re- 
l^ous errors, we are not only guilty of that wicked 
propension which is of itself sufficient to ruin our 
souls, but we are also accountable for vitiating our 
religion with those erroneous mixtures by which we 
have rendered it a shelter and protection to our lust. 
And what the consequence of this will be, St. Jude 
will inform us, who, spieaking of certain heretics, who 
to gratify their own wicked inclinations had sophis- 
ticated Christianity with sundry black and poisonous 
principles, pronounces this fearful doom on them ; 
Jbr wham is reserved the blackness of darkness Jbr 
ever 9 verse 13. 

4thly and lastly. We forsake Christ to the loss 
and forfeiture of our souls, when by any wilful 
'course of disobedience we do virtually renounce the 
authority of his laws. For whilst we continue in 
any course of wilful sin, we live in an open rebellion 
to our Saviour, and do by our actions declare that 
we wiU not have him to reigfi over us. And ac- 
cordingly, Titus i. 16. the abominable and disobe- 
dient are said to deny God in their works, even 
while they profess to know him ; and what the fate 
of such will be, St. Paul hath forewarned us, Rom. 
ii. 8, 9. Sut unto them that are contentious, and do 
not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, in^ 
dignation and wraths tribulation and anguish, 
upon every soul of man that doeth evil, of the Jew 
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Jifrtft^wkd also of the Gentile. And the same apostle, 
speaking of these obstinate rebels* who live and per- 
nst in an open defiance to our Saviour's authority, 
teUs U9^ that they shall be punished with everlast^ 
ing destruction from the presence of the Lord^ 
8 Thess. i. 8, 9* But before we dismiss this argu- 
ment, it will be requisite more particularly to explain 
what those wilful courses of sin are by which they 
thus renounce him ; all which may be reduced to 
these three heads. First, We renounce the authority 
of his laws, when we sin against him out of wilful 
ignwance of them. Secondly, When we sin on 
against him out of wilful inconsideration of our oUi- 
gation to them. Thirdly, When we persist in our 
sin against knowledge and consideration. 

1st, We -virtually renounce the authority of our 
Saviour, when we sin on against him out of wilful 
ignorance of his laws. For the laws of our Saviour, 
in which the great lines of our duty are described, 
are so plain and legible, that no man can be long 
excusably ignorant of them. But if our ignorance 
proceed either, first, from a profane and profligate 
mind, that is altogether regardless of God, and hath 
utterly worn off its natural sense of religion, and so 
neither heeds it nor concerns itself about it, but is 
become quite deaf to all the means of instruction ; 
or if it proceed, secondly, from the vicious prejudice 
of our wills, and we industriously set ourselves, for 
the sake of some darling lust, to exclude from our 
minds all the means of conviction ; and either studio 
ously to avoid all thoughts of religion, that we may 
sin on without disturbance, which is the way of those 
that are openly profane and irrel^ous; or to use 
all possible arts to wheedle our understandings into 
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the belief c£ sudi principles as are most indulgent to 
our lusts, which is the way of hjrpocrites and false 
pretendefs to religion: if, I say, our ignorance of 
Christ's laws proceeds firom either of these causes, it 
will no more excuse our falling into sin, than the 
want of light will a man's falling into a ditch that 
shuts his eyes at noon, and winks on purpose, lest he 
should see and escape the danger that is before him. 
But then, 

Sdly, We virtually renounce the authority of our 
Saviour, when we sin on against him out of a wilful 
incossideration of our obligations to obey him. For 
we, being reasonable creatures, are bound by the very 
constitution of our natures to act considerately, 
especially in matters of religion, which are of the 
greatest moment and importance to us; so that if 
we miscarry herein through wilful inconsideration, 
we are every whit as inexcusable as if we had con- 
riderately betrayed ourselves. Now wilful incon- 
sideration is either actual or habitual; actual is 
either, first, when, notwithstanding we have been 
suflidently warned by precedent surprises, we take 
no care for the future ; for though it cannot be ex- 
pected we should always keep so strict a guard upon 
ourselves as never to be surprised by an enemy; yet 
when we have been overtaken, there is all the rea- 
son in the world we should take warning by it, and 
grow more wary and vigilant for the future, that 
we should awaken in our minds such considerations 
as are necessary to prevent our being surprised again ; 
which if we do not, our next surprise will be inex- 
cusable : and if the sense of the lapse which was 
perhaps but an innocent error, or at most but a sin 
of infirmity, doth not make us more careful of 
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ourselves tor the Aiture, the next will be a wilful 
ftlL Or ^Ise, in the second jdace, this actual wilfid 
iuconsideration is, when upon the presenting of anj 
beloved temptation we either quench the good mo- 
tions of our minds, and refuse to consider the evil 
and danger of the sin we are tempted to, lest we 
sliould be thereby deterred from committing it ; or 
purposely contrive to baffle our own consideration 
by opposing it either with some ungrounded hope of 
impunity, or some fallacious promise of future amend- 
ment : and if to make way for our sin we do either 
d these ways wilfully drive all good thoughts from 
our minds, lest they should disturb and interrupt us 
in the enjoyment of it, our inconsideration is to be 
resolved into the wickedness of our wills, and not 
into the weakness and infirmity of our natures. And 
he that will not consider because he will sin, and 
afterwards extenuate his sin by his inconsideration, 
urges one sin in excuse for another, and makes that 
which is his fault his apology. Whensoever there- 
fore we sin out of any actual and wilful inconsidera- 
tion, we sin wilfully, and consequently do thereby 
virtually renounce the authority of our Saviour ; the 
final event of which, without our repentance, will be 
our everlasting ruin and perdition. But then, besides 
this actual, there is also an habitual inconsideration, 
which is wilful ; and that is, when by often stifling 
the convictions of our consciences, we have seared 
them into a deep insensibility of good and evil, so 
as that now we sin on without any remorse or re- 
kictancy, and return to our lusts with the same in- 
differency as we do to our beds or our tables, with- 
out either considering what we are doing, or reflect- 
ing on what we have done : and this is so far from 
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palliating our sin, that it is one of the highest aggra* 
vations of it. For as it is no excuse that we sin out 
of an evil habit, which we voluntarily contracted by 
frequent acts of sin ; so neither will it at all excuse 
us that we sin out of an habitual inconsideration» 
which we wilfully contracted by often refusing to 
consider. But as vicious habits have a proper evil 
and guiltiness in them, distinct from those vicious 
acts that produced them ; so habitual inconsideration 
hath in it a peculiar venom of its own, beyond what 
was in those actual inconsiderations whereby it was 
acquired. And accordingly it is described in the 
scripture as the worst, the most desperate, and in- 
curable state of a sinner ; it is called a reprobate 
mind, Rom. i. 28, 29- a seared conscience, 1 Tim. 
iv. 2. a hard and unrelenting heart, that treasureth 
up wrath against the day of wrath, Rom. ii. 5. 
So that if we go on in sin without considering, with 
a mind habitually regardless and insensible, we are 
hardened and inveterate rebels^ that have not only 
renounced the authority of our Saviour, but have 
also fortified ourselves, and that almost irreparably, 
against all his methods of conquering and subduing 
us. But then, 

8dly, and lastly. We virtually renounce the au- 
thority of our Saviour, when we persist in our siQ 
against knowledge and consideration. For to sin on 
obstinately against knowledge and consideration, 
argues an invincible malice of will ; for though the 
condition of the ignorant and inconsiderate sinner be 
very sad and deplorable, yet there is much more 
hope of him, because he hath never yet bad the force 
and eflScacy of knowledge and consideration, which 
perhaps, if ever he be brought to experience, may 
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prove a successftil means of his cure and reformation. 
But the knowing and considerate sinner hath tried 
aiid conquered the remedy, hath experimented the 
only means of his cure, and yet it grows worse and 
worse under the application ; he knows what his sin 
is, and considers the consequence of it, and yet sins 
on, which argues a desperate resolution of will in 
him thus to run himself upon a foreseen ruin, and 
leap into hell with his eyes open. And what hope 
is there of dissuading him from his sin, that knows 
and considers the arguments against it, and every 
day breaks through them aU at the call of every sin- 
Ail temptation? And as his condition is most des- 
perate, so his soiil is most guilty and criminal ; for 
every act of his sin is an c^n defiance to the au- 
thority of God and his Saviour; his rebellion is 
barefaced, and hath no manner of pretence wherein 
to mask or disguise itself ; and he knows and owns 
himself to be in a rebellion, and yet perseveres in it, 
which extremely aggravates and enhances the guilt 
of it. For the sinfulness and immorality of actions 
is to be measured by the d^rees of will that are in 
them, and the degrees of will in them are more or 
less, proportionably as the nature and evil of them 
is more or less known and considered : hence is that 
of St. James^ iv. 1 7. To him that knaweth to do good^ 
and doeth it not, to him it is sin. Had he not known 
the nature of his action, the weakness of his under- 
stafnding woidd have excused the error of his will, 
and renderJed it pardonable at least, if not altogether 
innocent: but when his understanding hath dis- 
charged its office, and shewed him the evil that he 
ought to avoid, that hath fidrly acquitted itself, and 
can stand ino longer chargeable for his miscarriages : 
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ao that now the man chooses his Own peril ; and if 
he atiU choose what he ought to avoid, his under- 
standing is clear, and his will alone is cidpaUe. 
And when our rebellion against our Saviour is not 
only wilful, but the wilfulness of it is so extremely 
aggravated bj our knowledge and consideration, 
what the consequence of it will be, that fearful pas- 
sage will assure us, Luke xii. 47. The servant that 
knoweth his master's will, and doth it not, shaU be 
beaten tvith many stripes. And thus I have endea- 
voured to represent to you what that forsaking of 
Christ is, which exposes us to the hazard of losing 
iHir soulsw 

8. I proceed in the next place to shew you upon 
what accounts it is that our forsaking of Christ in- 
fers this fearful loss ; of which I shall briefly give 
you this fourfold account. 

1st, Our thus forsaking of Christ infers the loss 
of our souls, as it is a most inexcusable contempt of 
the greatest mercy. 

Sdly, As it renders us the most unfitting objects 
of mercy for the future. 

Sdly, As it is an open violation of the fixed and 
stated condition of mercy. 

4thly, As it is an utter rejection of our last re* 
medy. 

1. Our forsaking d Christ by any of the afore- 
named instances infers the everlasting loss of our 
souls, as it is a most inexcusable contempt of the 
greatest mercy. For when the Son of God came 
down from heaven, he brought from thence with 
him the largest offers of mercy that heaven itself 
could make to a sinful world ; he did not only bring 
down with him. a grant of universal pardon and in- 
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demnity, under the broad seal of heaven, for every 
sinner that would lay down his arms and return to 
his allegiance, together with the most endearing in- 
vitations of the Grod of heaven to woo and win us to 
accept it ; but he also brought along with him all 
that an everlasting heaven means, crowns of im- 
mortal glory and pleasure to encourage us to, and 
reward our acceptance of them. And what greater 
mercy could the God of heaven have expressed to 
us, than to send down his blessed Son, not only to 
tender to us an indemnity, but also to invite us to 
accept it with a promise of heaven ? So that if now 
we reject him, now he is come to us with such vast 
and endearing proposals, what an intolerable slight 
will it be to the tender mercies of God ! when we 
shall declare by our actions, that we will not ex- 
change the sordid pleasures of our lust for the par- 
don of heaven, for the favour of God, and for all the 
hopes of a glorious immortality ! How can we ex- 
pect any farther relief from God's mercy, after we 
have put such an intolerable affront upon it, by pre- 
.ferring such an unworthy rival before it ? When 
God hath laid his pardon, his love, and his heaven 
in our way, to stop us in our sinful courses, what a 
barbarous indignity will it be to trample upon them 
all, and run over them into hell ! With what face 
can we hope for any farther kindness from heaven, 
after we have treated its kindness with so much 
rudeness and contempt? Certainly, for sinful men to 
reject and run away from their Saviour, when he 
comes to them with so much kindness, when he 
courts them with such astonishing expressions of 
mercy, is a provocation sufficient to incense an infi- 
nite goodness, and turn the tenderest mercy into an 
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implacable fury. And when infinite love is so infi- 
nitely provoked, what less expiation can it claim 
and exact, than the everlasting ruin and perdition of 
our souls ? 

Sdlj, Our forsaking of Christ infers the everlast- 
ing loss of our souls, as it renders us the most inca* 
pable objects of mercy for the future. For when we 
are arrived to that height of wickedness as finally 
to reject Christ and the mercies of his gospel, there 
is no farther mercy that we are capable of : if after 
this Grod should be so kind and indulgent as to par- 
don us, alas ! what would it signify? for we should 
still be wretched and miserable, in despite of his 
pardon; and that wicked temper of mind which 
made us reject our Saviour would be an everlasting 
hell to us, though it should indemnify us. What will 
a pardon avail a man that is dying of the stone or 
strangury? He can but die, if he be not pardoned, 
and die he must, though he be. And as littie advan- 
tage it would be to a wicked soul to be pardoned 
and absolved by Grod, while she hath a disease with- 
in her that preys upon her vitals, and hastens her to 
•a certain ruin. She could have been but miserable 
in the future life, if she had not been pardoned, and 
miserable she must be, if she continues wicked, whe- 
ther she be pardoned or no ; there being an everlast- 
ing hell in the very nature of wickedness, which no 
'outward act of pardon can quench or extinguish. 
Nay, if after our rejecting Christ and the mercies 
of the gospel, Grod should not only pardon, but admit 
us into heaven, and indulge us the free enjoyment 
•of aU its pleasures and felicities, yet that vicious 
temper of mind which finally . seduced us from our 
Saviour would render iis for ever incapable of re- 
volt. VI. G 
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lishing the joys of it. Those rivars of heavenly 
pleasure would never agree with the hellish temper 
of our minds, which, like a feverish tongue, would 
utterly disgust their delicious streams by reason of 
its own overflowing gall. So that after we have 
finally rejected our Saviour, we are neither capable 
of being indemnified from hell, nor of enjoying 
heaven ; and having cast ourselves beyond the reach 
of all mercy, into a state wherein we can neither 
b^n to be happy nor cease to be miserable, our 
case is desperate, and there is no remedy but our 
souls must be lost and undone for ever. 

3dly, Our forsaking of Christ infers the everlast- 
ing loss of our souls, as it is an open violation of the 
fixed and stated condition of mercy. The fixed and 
immoveable condition of the mercy of the gospel is, 
that we should constantly adhere to our Saviour by 
a true faith and a sincere obedience ; and that when- 
ever we fall off fit)m him, either into infidelity, or 
heresy, or disobedience, we should remember from 
whence we are fallen, and return again to him by a 
deep and serious repentance. And indeed this con- 
dition is so low and condescending, that it was im- 
possible for the wise Gkxi and Grovemor of the world 
to propose his mercy to us at a lower or easier rate ; 
and if God should have asked our consent upon what 
conditions he should propose to us the mercies of 
his gospel, this would have been the utmost favour 
that we could in modesty have craved of him, that 
he would be so gracious as to accept our unfeigned 
&ith and sincere obedience ; and that whenever we 
fiill off either from the one or the other, he would 
admit us to repentance, and receive us again upon 
our return and amendment. And should he have 
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proposed his mercy to us upon lower terms, he must 
of necessity have let go the reins of his government, 
and given us a free toleration for all manner of wick- 
edness. Had the condition of his mercy been but one 
step lower than repentance, it had totally dissolved 
the obligation of his laws, and reduced the human 
world into a perfect anarchy. For should he have 
prostituted his mercy to impenitent sinners, he must 
have made it a refuge for obstinate rebels to fly to, 
and shelter themselves from the reach of his author- 
ity; and how inconsistent would this have been 
with the wisdom of his government ! This therefore 
being the lowest condition upon which the wise and 
holy God can propose his mercy to us, there is no 
ground to hope that after we have rejected this, and 
are finaUy faUen ofl* from it, he wiU make any new 
proposal to us. For he hath yielded as much al- 
ready to the weakness and inconstancy of our na- 
tures, as he could possibly do with safety to his 
government; and if this will not suffice, we may 
depend upon it that he will rather consent to sacri- 
fice our soids to his righteous vengeance, than his 
own authority to our obstinate wills. So that when 
once we have finally rejected our Saviour, and shaken 
hands for ever with faith and obedience, and repent- 
ance too, we are quite beyond the reach of any wise 
mercy ; and then how deplorable must our condition 
be, when things are reduced to this desperate issue, 
that Gh>d must either consent to be foolishly mer- 
ciful to us, or to abandon our souls to everlasting 
perdition ! 

4thly and lastly. Our forsaking of Christ infers the 
everlasting.loss of our souls, as it is an utter rejection 
of pur last remedy. For the last remedy which Grod 

G 2 
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hath prepared for mankind to heal the malignity of 
their natures, and recover them from eternal nriserir, 
IB the meritorious death and sacrifice of his blessed 
Son, who voluntarily undertaking to be the attomey- 
'general, and common representative of sinful men, 
suffered death in our stead as a vicarious mulct and 
punishment for our sins ; upon which the most mer- 
ciful Father hath granted to aU believing and truly 
penitent sinners a general indemnity from eternal 
punishments, to which they were bound over by their 
sins and rebellions ; by virtue of which grant, as soon 
as we believe in Christ, and do thereupon sincerely 
Tepent of our sins, we are totally absolved fit)m those 
everlasting punishments whereunto they have ex- 
posed and obliged us. And this sacrifice of Christ 
being the last remedy which Ood hath provided for 
our guilt, and the grant of pardon Ood hath made 
in consideration of it, being confined to believing 
and penitent sinners, it hence necessarily follows, 
that they who finally persist in unbelief or impe- 
nitency, do thereby for ever cut themselves off from 
all interest in that sacrifice, and from all title to 
that pardon that is granted upon it, and conse- 
quently leave themselves for ever destitute of all 
hope of pardon and indemnity for the friture. So 
that by renouncing Christ we do renounce his sacri- 
fice, which is the last and only remedy we have to 
depend upon. Hence, Heb. x. 26. we are told that 
jfwe sin wilfuUy after we have received the know- 
ledge tff the truths there remaineth no more sacri-' 
ficefor sin; that is, if after we have been baptized and 
initiated into Christianity, we relapse into infidelity 
or wilful disobedience, we do thereby forfeit our in- 
terest in Christ-s sacrifice ; and when we have once 
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rejected our ipterest in that, there remains no other 
sacrifice for na, i. e. no other sacrifice upon which 
God will pardon and indemnify us. So that now 
all that remains to us is that which follows in the 
next verse, viz. a certain fearful looting for of 
Judgmewty and fiery indignation^ which shall de-^. 
vour the ade^saries. For when we have finally 
baffled our last and utmost remedy, the condition 
of our souls must needs be desperate and incurable. 
When by our obstinate unbelief or final impeni^ 
tence we have outsinned the virtue of our Saviour's 
sacrifice, we are out of the reach and compass of 
God*s pardon, and so consequently are sunk beyond 
all hopes of recovery into endless and irreversible 
damnation. For now that precious blood which, if 
we had believed and repented, would have 4fpoke 
better things for us than the blood ofAbel, will rise 
in judgment against us, and, like the blood of those 
souls that are under the altar, will charge and im- 
peach, and be continually imprecating the venge-i 
ance of Heaven upon us. And when that which 
was prepared for the last and utmost remedy of our 
souls shall be converted into their bane, and that 
which was intended for their advocate shall become 
their accuser; when that vocal blood, and those 
speaking wounds, which pleaded for, shall plead 
against, and cry out instantly for judgment upon 
them, what can they henceforth expect but ever- 
lasting ruin and destruction ? 

What then remains, but that since our forsaking of 
Christ will so infalliUy infer the ruin of our souls, 
we aU return to, and cleave fast to our Saviour in 
our belief and obedience ; that we, who are fallen off 
from him into a course of wilful sin and disobedience, 
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immediately return again bj a deep and serious re- 
pentance. For the way in which we are walking 
leads directly to destruction ; every step of it is a 
descent into hell, and next to the lowermost is the 
bottomless pit^ and, for all we know, the very last 
step we took brought us to the brinks of the iBaming 
abyss ; and if it did, one step further will set us be- 
yond all hope of recovery. For in our sinful progress 
we are wading forwards in a shelving pool, which 
the farther we go the deeper it is, and so deeper and 
deeper, till we come to the bottom of it ; so that at 
every step we are in danger of going beyond our 
depth, and plunging ourselves into an irrecoverable 
ruin ; for we know not how soon we may \)e snatch- 
ed away in our iniquities ; and if it should so hap- 
pen, that after we have sinned this moment, we 
should die the next, this will determine our ever- 
lasting fate, and sink us into eternal misery. 

Wherefore, as we tender the safety of our precious 
souls, let us speedily forsake this dangerous road in 
which perdition waylays, and hell gapes to devour 
us every step we go, and return unto our Lord, in 
whom our safety lies. As yet the opportunity of 
salvation is in our hands, but before to-morrow morn- 
ing it may slip away from between our fingers, and 
vanish for ever, and we that are this day wallowing 
in our sins, may before the next be roaring in hell. 
So that while we defer and put off our repentance 
from day to day, we do as it were cast lots for our 
souls, and venture our everlasting hopes upon a con- 
tingency that is not in our power to dispose of. As 
yet the gate of mercy is open to us, and our blessed 
Lord stands ready with his arms outstretched to wel- 
come and receive us ; but, for all we know, if we enter 
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not presentlyy the gate may be shut within a few 
momeots, and then, though we knock and cry till 
our hearts ache, Ijordy Lard^ open to us, we shall 
reoeiTe no other answer, but, Depart Jrom me, I 
imow yam not. O good God ! how are we besotted 
thai, that rather than begin our repentance to-day, 
we will wilfiilly run the hazard of being eternally 
miserable before to-morrow morning ! For if this 
should be the evening of our day of trial, as for all 
we know it may, our life and eternity depends upon 
what we are now doing ; and therefore one would 
think it should highly concern us wisely to manage 
this last stake, the winning or losing whereof may 
prove our making or undoing. In pity therefore to 
our perishing souls, let us return to our Saviour be- 
fore it be too late, before our feet stumble on the 
daric mountains, and we fall down into everlasting 
darkness. And being returned and reunited to him, 
let us have a care we do not revolt again ; for if we 
draw back, we cancel our repentance, and forfeit all 
its blessed fruits and benefits ; and unless we stead- 
&8tly persevere and hold out to the end, aU the pains 
we have taken in our Christian course will be for 
ever lost, and the remembrance of it will only admi- 
nister to our future misery. For how will it vex us 
in the other world, to consider the labour it cost us 
to take heaven by storm ! how vigorously we strove 
to mount the scaling ladder! through how many 
difficulties we had forced our way to that height of 
virtue and religion we were arrived to, and then, 
when we were got as it were to the topmost rounds, 
and had laid our hands upon the battlements of hea- 
ven, just ready to leap in and take possession of all 
its joys, how basely we let go our hold, and so tum- 
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Ued down from that stupendous height into the 
bottomless abyss of endless misery ! Doubtless this 
consideration must necessarily sting our woful souk 
hereafter, and for ever enrage them against them- 
seltea. Wherefore, as we value the safety of our 
precious souls, let us, who by our wilful rebellions 
have gone astray, return, and constantly adhere to 
our blessed Saviour. Alas ! where can we be hap<^ 
jner than in his service, who imposeth nothing on us 
but what contributes to our welfEore ? Where can we 
be safer than in his arms, and under his protection, 
who hath the command and disposal of all events^ 
and to whom all power is given in heaven and earth ? 
Where can we be placed more to our own advantage 
than under his guidance and authority^ who never 
permits any to serve him for nought, but hath en. 
gaged himself .to recompense our labour with a 
crown of glory that fades not away? And is it not 
strange that after so many advantageous invitations 
we should need to be scared to our duty? that 
after our blessed Master hath enjoined us such a 
reasonable, gentle, and infinitely beneficial service, he 
should be forced to terrify us into it with the flames 
ofheU? 

IV. I proceed now to the fourth proposition, that, 
when the soul is lost, it is lost irrecoverably ; where 
the Greek word orraXXoy/xa, which we render ex^ 
change, is used in the same sense with ^ikottr/Aay 
which signifies a price of redemption, denoting that 
when once a man hath sold his soul to perdition, it 
is unredeemable, and that no price will be accepted 
for its ransom and deliverance ; when a man's soul 
is in hell, under the wretched bondage of a damned 
spirit, how little soever he regards it now, he would 
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give all the world, if it were in his power, to be re* 
leased again ; but if he had a thousand worlds it will 
not do^ his bondage being such as will admit no ran- 
som. For these words of our Saviour seem to have 
been a common proverb of the age he lived in, and 
that derived firom those words of the Devil in Job, 
AU that a man hath will he give for his Ufe; that 
isy when a man is dying, he would willingly part 
with all to redeem his life; but all will not do» 
Which proverb our Saviour adapts to his own aigu- 
ment, in which he proceeds from temporal to eternal 
life : If a man would give so much for his temporal 
life, what would he not give for his eternal one? 
But as our temporal life is not to be redeemed, so nei- 
ther is our eternal one, when once it is lost ; for when 
once our soul is lost or abandoned to the state of 
the damned, it is lost for ever, and there is no ayroX- 
Aoy/Mo, or ransom, that will be accepted of by Grod for 
its redemption thence. In the prosecution of which 
argument I shall endeavour these two things : 

1. To shew you that if Gk)d be so determined, he 
may, without any injury either to his justice or 
goodness, detain lost souls in the bondage of hell for 
ever, and absolutely refuse to accept any ransom for 
them. 

2. That he is actually determined so to do. 

1. That if Gk)d be so determined, he may, without 
any injury either to his justice or goodness, detain 
lost souls in the bondage of hell for ever, without a<^ 
cepting any ransom for them. And this, I doubt 
not, will plainly appear upon the due consideration 
of these following propositions. 

1st, That God, being the sovereign Being of the 
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world, hath an unalienable right to impose laws upon 
idl other beings. 

Sdly, That having this right, he may justly enforce 
thoae laws with whatsoever penalties he sees neces- 
sary or convenient. 

3dly, That when those laws he imposes are for the 
good of his subjects, it is not only justice but good- 
ness in him to enforce them with the severest pe- 
nalty. 

4thly, That the penalty of eternal bondage under 
misery is the severest and most effectual way to en- 
force those beneficial laws, and oblige us to the ob- 
servance of them. 

5thly, That if Grod think good to enforce his laws 
with this penalty, he hath as much right to exact it 
when we disobey, as he had to threaten and impose 
it. 

6thly, That his actual exacting of it can no more 
impeach his goodness, than his threatening and de- 
nouncing it. 

1st, That Grod, being the sovereign Being of the 
world, hath an unalienable right to impose laws upon 
all other beings. For he being the greatest and most 
powerful Being, can himself be subject to no other 
law but only that of his own nature ; and his power 
being infinite and unconfined, as well as his wisdom, 
justice, and goodness, doth sufficiently warrant him 
to do whatsoever is consistent with them. For to 
be sure a Being of infinite power and greatness can 
have no superior, but must be necessarily exalted 
above all other authorities by this incommunicable 
prerogative of his nature ; and being raised above all 
authorities, he must have authority above all| and 
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his essential dominion having no other law to bound 
it, but only that of his own nature, he must necessa- 
rily have a right to command whatsoever is consist- 
ent with his wisdom, justice, and goodness. His 
will therefore being the infinite preeminence of his 
power and greatness supreme, all other wills are ob- 
liged to' bow before, and prostrate themselves to its 
sovereign authority ; and there is no law whatsoever 
but he may justly impose upon them, provided it be 
not repugnant to that supreme law that is founded 
in his own nature. This therefore being premised, 
that God hath a right, as he is the sovereign Being, 
to give laws to all other beings ; it hence follows, 

Sdly, That he may justly enforce those laws with 
whatsoever penalties he sees necessary or convenient. 
For laws without penalties are rather petitions than 
commands ; and unless they carry force enough with 
them to overawe the subject, and make themselves 
obeyed, they want the formal sanction and obligation 
of a law. To have a power therefore of imposing 
penalties must necessarily be inseparable from the 
power of making laws, because they are the penal- 
ties that make the laws to oblige, that give them 
power to command, and enforce them with an awful 
authority. And as the power of giving laws supposes 
the power of imposing penalties, so it supposes a 
power of imposing such penalties as may be sufficient 
to incline and awe the subject into obedience, against 
all reasons to the contrary. For unless the penalty 
be great enough to outweigh all other considerations^ 
the law which it enforces will be extremely defective 
in point of obligation, and leave the subject as much 
reason to disobey as to obey. Gk)d therefore, being 
by hia own natural right the supreme Lawgiver of 
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the woridy must be supposed to have an equal right 
of enforcing his laws with such penalties as in his 
own infinite wisdom he shall think necessary to 
oblige his creatures to obey him ; and there is no pe- 
nalty can be too rigorous or severe which is neces- 
sary to enable his laws to oblige and command us. 
Wherefore, according as he sees his subjects more or 
less tempted or inclined to disobey him, so will he 
need greater or less penalties to oblige us to obe- 
dience ; and therefore foreseeing what a strong pro- 
pensity to evil there would be in our nature^ and 
with what importunate temptations this would be 
excited and tnrought upon^ he could not but foresee 
that the severest penalties would be necessary to 
back and enforce his laws, and, being necessary for 
that end, he must needs have a right to impose them, 
how severe soever they might be ; nor is this severity 
less good than it is just ; considering, 

Sdly, That when those laws he imposes are for the 
good of his subjects, it is not only an act of justice 
in him to impose them with the severest penalties, 
but of goodness. And this is really the case as to 
those laws which Qod hath imposed upon us; for 
the matter of them all is something tending to our 
good, something or other that is perfective of our 
natures, and conducive to our happiness ; and being 
so, the greater the penalty is which they are backed 
and enforced with, the greater demonstration it is 
of Qod*s care and zeal for our happiness. For the 
end of penalty is to oblige us to obedience, and when 
all obedience is for our good, the more strictly he 
oUiges us to it, the more he befriends us. When a 
distracted man is endeavouring to mischief and de- 
stroy himself, it b kindness to bind him, though it be 
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with chains of iron. When therefore Gk)d found us 
so prone to injure ourselves by wicked and mischiev- 
ous actions, it was mercy to bind our hands with his 
threatenings of punishment ; and the stronger his 
bands are, the more they express his kindness, be- 
cause the more they oblige us to be kind to our- 
selves, and true to our own interest. And certainly 
for God to lay us under the strongest obligations to 
be happy, is so far from being a blemish to his good- 
ness, that it is a most glorious expression of it ; but 
if we will be so obstinate as to run into the mouth 
of those threatenings which he hath levelled against 
us to scare us into happiness, it is just with him to 
discharge them upon us, and make us feel the effects 
of our folly and madness. Since therefore the rea- 
son of the penalty wherewith God hath enforced his 
laws is to oblige us to be happy, and since the greater 
it is, the more force it must have to oblige us, it 
hence necessarily follows, that though it be not only 
a great but an eternal one, yet it is not at all incon- 
sistent with his goodness ; especially if we consider, 
4thly, That the penalty of eternal misery, as it is 
the severest, so it is the most effectual to enforce 
those beneficial laws which Grod hath imposed on us, 
and to oblige us to the observance of them. For to 
deter us from sin, who are so vehemently prone to 
it, it was very requisite that the penalty denounced 
against it should not only be great as to the degree, 
but endless also as to the duration of it ; that so it 
might cut us off from all pretence of presumption, 
and leavjB us no ground of encouragement to be 
wicked. For we are exceeding apt to slight and 
undervalue those evils which are proposed to deter 
•us from the goods which we vehemently desire, espe- 
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oaUy when these goods are present and sensible, and 
those evils future and invisible. For thus vire con- 
fdvde ;^ The good that is before us we may enjoy a 
great while, and, which is very considerable, we may 
presently enter upon the possession of it ; but as for 
the evil that is consequent to it, it may be a long 
while before it befalls us ; and when it doth, there is 
this comfidrt, that it will at last have an end ; and 
therefore, let what will follow, let us ever seize the 
present good, and make the best use we can of it ; 
and as for the future evil, whenever it happens, the 
prospect of its end, though it be never so remote, 
will enable us to bear it more cheerfully. For ten 
years' present pleasure, vehemently desired, will iar 
more effectually persuade us than a future misery of 
double the duration ; and therefore, if the future pe- 
nalty denounced against our sin were finite and tem- 
porary, it would not be sufficient to balance those 
present pleasures with which we are continually im- 
portuned and solicited ; for the penalty being pro- 
posed to deter us firom pleasures which we dearly 
loye, we are upon that account inclined to make as 
light of it as may be, and to flatter ourselves with 
the softest and easiest representations of it ; so that 
to be sure, if there were any one comfortable circun^- 
stance in it, our thoughts would presently insist upon 
that, and urge it as a reason why we should not be 
afraid of it. So that if the penalty of our sin had in 
it but the circumstance of being finite, to be sure, 
whenever it controlled our vicious desires, we should 
still make this a pretence to despise it ; Well, let it 
be never so terrible, it will have an end. Wherefore, 
to enable it to terrify us effectually, it was requisite 
that it should not only be great, but endless ; that, it 
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being stripped of all tolerable circumstances^ we 
migbt be able to find nothing in it to qualify the 
terror of it. But now it being not only great but 
eternal, the threat of it, which, like a cloud, hangs 
lowering over us, hath no bright side to divert our 
thoughts from the blackness and horror of it ; so that 
whenever we think of it, and weigh it in the ba- 
lance with our sins, we must resolve to forsake them, 
or choose to be desperate. Since therefore an eternal 
penalty was so necessary to enforce God's law, and 
since his law is for our good, it is plain that his so 
enforcing it can blemish neither his justice nor good- 
ness. Wherefore, though we should smart for ever 
for our disobedience hereafter, we can have no just 
reason to complain of God ; especially considering, 

5thly, That if God shall think good to enforce his 
law with such im eternal penalty, he must be sup- 
posed to have as much right to exact it upon our 
disobedience, as he had to threaten and impose it. 
For as supremacy over all other beings gives a right 
to make laws, and enforce them with threatenings of 
punishment ; so when he hath actually imposed laws 
upon us, our disobedience to them gives a right to 
inflict on U9 the punishments which he threatened 
when he imposed them. For in all legal punish^ 
ments the right of threatening them is founded on 
the power of the sovereign, but the right of execut- 
ing them in the disobedience of the subject ; and if 
the penalty be such, as that upon the subject's diso- 
bedience the sovereign cannot justly execute it, it 
was unjust for him to threaten it ; for to threaten 
Iq^ally, is to claim a right to punish upon condition 
the law be broken and violated ; and that sovereign, 
who, upon condition of the subject's disobedience. 
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daims a ri^t to more punishment than he can 
Justly exact of him when he disobeys^ pretends to 
more right than he really hath, and so by conse- 
quence his claim is unrighteous. If therefore by the 
threat of his law God may justly claim a right to 
punish us for ever if we disobey, then doubtless 
when we have actually disobeyed, he may as justly 
exact it, and doth no more exceed his right when 
he inflicts what he threatened, than he did when he 
threatened to inflict it. If he had right to say, ** I 
will punish you for ever upon condition you trans- 
gress my laws," then upon our performing that con- 
dition, he must necessarily have right to do as he 
said. So that our transgressing his law, being a suf- 
ficient condition for him to found a rightful claim to 
punish us eternally, by our doing this condition we 
justly forfeit ourselves to eternal punishment, and 
by our own act and deed voluntarily resign up our 
precious souls to the just lash of an everlasting 
vengeance ; which as the justice of Qod is no way 
obliged to suspend, so neither is his goodness, which 
now is our only reserve ; considering, 

6thly and lastly. That God's exacting this eternal 
penalty of us, can no more impeach his goodness 
than his threatening and denouncing it. That it is 
highly consistent with his goodness to threaten it, I 
have already proved ; but if it were not also consist- 
ent therewith to inflict it, to be sure his own wisdom 
would never admit him to threaten it. For to what 
end should he threaten to act contrary to the good- 
ness of his nature ? Either he must design to make 
us believe that he intends to act, or not ; if the first, 
he must thereby design to abuse and misrepresent 
himself in the opinion of his creatures, to blemish the 
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reputation, and expose the honour of his own infi- 
nite goodness. But if he did not design to make us 
bdie^e it, to what end should he threaten it ? since 
unless we believe it, it can no more affect us than 
the firing of a gun that is chained with nothing but 
powder, and was designed to make a noise only, but 
to do no execution. So that if it be repugnant to 
God's goodness to execute this penalty, it must be 
repugnant to his wisdom to denounce it ; but it be- 
ing not only consistent with, but an expression of 
his goodness to denounce it, when he designs thereby 
to oblige us more firmly to our duty, in which our 
everiasting happiness is included, it may be no less 
an expression of the same goodness to execute it 
upon us, when we by our obstinate persistance in 
sin have rendered ourselves incapable of mercy. For 
now there being no more good to be done upon us, 
it will be an act of goodness in God to punish us for 
ever,' if thereby any good may be done to others by 
us ; if by making us everlasting monuments of his 
just indignation, he can everlastingly warn and se- 
cure others from those desperate courses that ruin^ 
us. For in this case his punishing us for ever may 
be an effectual means to do that good to others 
which he intended to do to us, by threatening to 
punish us for ever, and they may take warning by 
our punishment, though we would take none by his 
threatening. And when by being obstinately deaf 
to the threat of eternal perdition, which God de- 
nounced on purpose to oblige us to be happy, we 
have not only forfeited ourselves to it, but have 
also sinned ourselves into an incapacity of having 
any good done upon us ; the only use which the 
divine goodness can make of us for the ftiture, is to 
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do good to others by us, which it-can no otherwise 
do, but by making our everlasting suffering an ever- 
lasting example for them to take warning by. For 
though there is no doubt but every virtuous soul 
shall be hereafter so confirmed in its state of beati- 
tude, as that it shall never fall from it, yet shall it 
be confirmed no otherwise than by the force of those 
retUK>ns and invincible motives which shall then con- 
tinually urge, and immovably determine it unto 
that which is good: one of whidi reasons, as we 
may reasonably suppose, will be their prospect of 
the endless miseries of the damned, which will be 
an everlastmg monitor to them, and together with 
their own sense of the ravishing pleasures of good- 
ness, will secure them for ever from falling. For if 
the angels of heaven took warning by the fall and 
ruin of their apostate brethren, as doubtless they 
did, and thereupon became more immovably con- 
firmed in innocence and goodness ; why may we not 
as well suppose, that one of those reasons by which 
the spirits of just men are so immovably confirmed 
in their heavenly state, is the sad example of the 
endless miseries of the wicked? If therefore when 
God hath denounced eternal misery against us, on 
purpose to threaten us into happiness, we will take 
no warning, it is an act of goodness in him to inflict 
it upon us, since thereby he may so effectually con- 
tribute to the confirming of others in eternal hap- 
piness. For if we will not be wrought on by such 
a dreadful denunciation, there is no good can be 
done upon us ; and when we are past recovery, and 
are forfeited by our own obstinacy into the hands of 
Qod's .vengeance, it will be an act of goodness in 
him so to dispose of us as may be most for the good 
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of others, and consequently to dispose of ns to eternal 
misery, and by so doing to make use of us as argu-* 
ments to confirm and establish others in eternal hap* 
piness, that so our sufferings may be to them what 
his threatenings were to us, arguments to oblige us 
to be happy for ever. And so I hare done with the 
first thing proposed, which was to shew you that if 
God be so determined, he may, without any injury 
either to his justice or goodness, retain lost souls in 
the bondage of hell for ever, and absolutely refuse to 
accept any ransom for them. 

I now proceed to the second head of discourse, 
namely, to prove that God is actually determined so 
to do. And this I shall endeavour to demonstrate by 
these three reasons. 

1. Because he hath already exacted a ransom for 
the souls of men, to which no other can be equiva- 
lent ; from whence we may reasonably infer, that rf 
this be rejected he will accept no other. 

2. Because he hath expressly declared himself to 
be thus determined. 

S. Because having thus declared himself, we must 
suppose that either he intended this declaration only 
for a scarecrow, or that he is determined to act ac- 
cordingly. 

1st, That God is determined to conclude lost souls 
under endless misery, and admit no ransom for them, 
appears from hence ; because he hath already ex- 
acted a ransom for them to which no other can be 
equivalent ; from whence we may reasonably infer, 
that if this be rejected he will accept no other. 
When by our first apostasy from God we stained the 
innocence of our natures, and forfeited our lives to 
the. just vengeance of Heaven ; so terribly was it then 
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incensed against us, that it would accept no meaner 
ransom for us than the precious blood of the Son of 
Qod; for so St. Peter tells us. That we were not 
redeemed with cari*uptihle things, as silver and 
gold — hut with the precious blood qf Christ, as of 
a lamb without blemish and toithout spot, 1 Pet. i. 
18, 19. And though this ransom was of such a vast 
and incomparable value, that all the treasures in hea- 
ven and earth are insignificant trifles to it ; yet was 
the virtue of it to extend no further than to those, 
who, by a lively faith and unfeigned repentance, re- 
turned from their rebellion to their duty and alle- 
giance ; which if we do not, but instead thereof ob- 
stinately persist in our wickedness and folly, we re- 
nounce all our part and interest in the blood of our 
Saviour; and do in effect declare, that upon such 
terms as those we will not be beholding to him for 
our ransom ; but that rather than accept of redemp- 
tion upon such ungrateful conditions, we will trust 
to the courtesy of the vengeance of God, and abide 
the most fatal effects of it. When therefore by per- 
sisting to the end in our unbelief and impenitence, 
we have finally rejected the blood of Christ, and ut- 
terly extinguished all our right and title to it, what 
pretence of reason have we to hope that Grod will 
ever accept of any other ransom for us? When to the 
sins, by which we made the first forfeiture of our 
souls, we have added the rank and horrid impiety of 
trampling on the blood of the Son of God, and so are 
not only not redeemed by it from the vengeance to 
come, but are a thousand times more deeply en- 
thralled to it, by reason of that additional guilt we 
have contracted by squandering away the price of 
our redemption ; with what face can we expect, in 
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the midst of such black circumstances, that God 
should accept of any exchange for our souls? He 
that would not release us from the obligation of our 
first guilts, upon any less consideration than the 
blood of his Son, what likelihood is there that any 
consideration should move him to release us after we 
have so prodigiously augmented our guilt by reject- 
ing his blood, and finally renouncing all our interest 
in it ? Doubtless he that demanded so vast a ransom 
for us when our guilt was so comparatively smaU 
and inconsiderable, will account no ransom sufficient 
when we have so transcendently enhanced and mul- 
tiplied it. For if the blood of Christ, which is of 
such an unspeakable value, can ^ve us no relief 
without our willing acceptance of it upon the terms 
it is proposed to us, then when we have finaUy re- 
fused it on those terms, it must be something that is- 
more valuable than his blood that must relieve us ; 
something that is sufficient not only to redeem lis 
firom those guilts which his blood was a ransom for, 
but also to expiate the guilt of our trampling on his 
blood, which is the greatest and blackest of all. But 
since the blood of Christ is incomparably the most 
precious ransom that heaven and earth could afibrd, 
what hope is there that when this is rejected by us 
God should accept any other in exchange for our souls? 
2dly, That God is really determined to conclude 
lost souls under endless misery, and admit no ransom 
for them, appears also from hence, because he hath 
expressly declared himself to be so determined. For 
so our blessed Saviour, who was the great messenger 
of his will to the world, hath expressly told us, that 
the final sentence of the wicked shall be to everlast" 
ingfire^ Matt. xxv. 41. and that the fate of obstinate 
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dnnersy whom he compares to chaff, shall' be to be 
turned up with unquenchable fire. But perhaps 
you may object, that these texts only prove the ever- 
lastingness of the fire in which they shall suffer, and 
not their everlasting suffering in it ; for this fire per- 
haps may immediately consume, and utterly destroy 
them, and render them insensible of misery for ever. 
To which I answer, that the contrary is most evident ; 
for they are expressly said to live in this fire, and to 
perform the functions of living beings in misery ; to 
weep and wail, and gnash their teeth, Matt. xiii. 42 ; 
and in the parable of Dives, he is said to lifi up his 
eyes in hell, being in torments, and to see Abraham 
afar off, and Lasuirus in his bosom ; and to cry out 
to Abraham, Father Abraham, have mercy on me, 
and send Ixixarus, that he may dip the tip of his fin- 
ger in water, and cool my tongue; for lam torment-- 
edin thisfiame, Luke xvi. 23, 24. — a plain evidence 
that this fire is to torment, and not to consume them. 
Well, but this, you will say, imports no more than 
their being tormented in hell for some period of time, 
after which, it may be, they may cease to be, and con- 
sequently to be miserable. To which I answer, that 
elsewhere it is expressly asserted, that this torture is 
to endure for ever ; for these, saith our Saviour, speak- 
ing of the wicked, shall go away into everlasting 
punishment. Matt. xxv. 46. And how can their pu- 
nishment be everlasting, unless we suppose them to 
subsist everlastingly in it ? If you say, it is everlast- 
ing only as it is an everlasting destruction or priva- 
tion of their being ; I answer, that in other places of 
scripture it is expressly asserted, that this everlasting 
punishment is a positive thing ; for it is said to be a 
icorm thai never dieth, Mark ix. 44. that is, that to 
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all eternity lives and preys upon the wretched suf- 
ferers ; and more expressly yet. Rev. xx. 10. those 
that are cast into the lake of fire and brimstone are 
said to he tormented there day and night Jbr ever 
and ever : where the Greek word- l3aaa9ia^(rorr^i doth 
plainly denote positive torment, and referring pecu- 
liarly to a rack, denotes the kind of this positive tor- 
ment to be such as is not designed to put an end to 
our lives, but to continue them with inexpressible 
pains. For this we know is the proper use and design 
of a rack ; and accordingly, upon this tormenting rack 
of hdlish punishment, they are said to have no rest 
day nor nighty Rev. xiv. 11. So that the eternal mi- 
sery of lost souls is as fully and expressly asserted in 
scripture, as it could well have been^ had it been ex- 
pressed with a design to leave no pretence of excep- 
tion for gainsayers ; and when a thing is as plainly as- 
serted to be as it could well have been, if it really 
were, either we must suppose the thing to be, or else 
the assertion to be fallacious. 8o that if we think 
that God's own word doth truly signify his determi- 
nation, we must from hence be forced to conclude, 
that he is really determined to shut up lost soub in 
eternal misery, and admit no ransom for them. 

Sdly and lastly, This also appears, because if, af- 
ter he hath thus declared himself, there were any 
reason to think that he is not determined to act ac- 
oiirdingly, that reason would warrant us to believe 
that this declaration was only intended for a scare- 
crow, and consequently to contemn and despise it. 
For against all that hath been said, it may be (and 
is by some men) objected, that God is not bound to 
do as he threatens ; that when by our disobedience 
we have incurred the penalty he threatens, he hath 
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an undoubted right indeed to inflict it upon us, and 
consequently may, if he please, inflict it without any 
wrong or injustice; but then, if he please, he may 
dispense with it too, either in the whole or in part, 
as he sees convenient. For the punishment being 
only a debt which the sinner owes to him, he is no 
more obliged than other creditors are to exact the 
utmost farthing of it ; but may exact or remit the 
whole, or abate what part soever he pleases; and 
therefore it is to be hoped, that he, being a merciful 
creditor, will not be so extreme and rigorous as to ex- 
act of us the utmost punishment we owe him ; but 
that when he hath made us smart a while for our 
folly, he will either release us into a more happy con- 
dition, or put an end to our beings and miseries to- 
gether. To which I might answer, that when by 
our sins we have forfeited ourselves to the just ven- 
geance of God, it is infinite mercy and goodness to 
others, to punish us according to his threatening; and 
therefore when we by our sins have rendered our- 
selves incapable of his mercy, that mercy which now 
inclines him to do good to us, will then equally in- 
cline him to do good to others, by the dreadful ex- 
ample of our punishment ; and so he may be a very 
merciful creditor, and notwithstanding exact of us 
the utmost farthing. But this I have already largely 
insisted on, and therefore, 2dly, I answer. That what 
Grod may do is not for us to determine, when he may 
or may not, and is obliged to neither ; but when he 
hath expressly denounced what he will do, we can 
have no reason to hope that he will be better than 
his word. For if after that he hath denounced, that 
if we persist in our sin he will punish us for ever for 
it, he should have left us any just reason to hope that 
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he will not, he would thereby have countermined 
himself, and baffled the design of his own denuncia- 
tion, which is to terrify his rebellious creatures from 
their sins, and to awe them into obedience to his 
laws. But how much reason soever he hath given 
me to hope that he will not be so severe to me as he 
threatens, so much reason he must have given me 
not to be afraid of his threatenings. If I had any 
just reason to believe that he will be more merciful 
than to inflict what he denounces, it is an irrational 
thing for me to dread his denunciations ; for I know 
God will do as just reason directs, and therefore I 
must conclude either my reason to be false, or God's 
denunciation to be a scarecrow ; for if there be any 
just reason why his mercy and goodness should in- 
terpose and avert the execution of his threats from 
me^ I ought not to be afraid of them, because I am 
sure he can do nothing that his mercy and goodness 
forbids ; but if there be no reason for such an inter- 
posure, I am unreasonably presumptuous to expect 
it. So that either my expectation must be ground- 
less, or my fear of God's threatenings irrational: 
and can it be imagined that the wise God would 
ever go about to awe his creatures into obedience, by 
threatening their sin with such punishments as he 
knows they have just reason not to be afraid of? 
Whatsoever therefore God may do, I am sure, if we 
go on in our sins, we can have no reason to hope 
that he will either not punish us at all, or less than 
he hath threatened ; or consequently, that he will 
abate us one moment of that eternal misery which 
he hath so plainly and expressly denounced against 
us. What then remains, but that since when our 
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soul is lost, it is lost for ever, we now take all possi- 
Me care to secure it while we may ? 

V. I proceed now to the fifth and last proposition ; 
that this irrecoverable loss of the soul is of such 
▼AST and UNSPEAKABLE moment, that the gain of 
all the world is not sufficient to compensate it: 
What shall it profit a fnan, if he shall gain the 
whole worldy and lose his own soul ? that is, It will 
not profit him at all ; nay, it will be so far from that, 
that it will turn to his unspeakable loss and disad- 
vantage : though by renouncing his profession of my 
doctrine, or his obedience of my laws, a man were 
sure to make himself lord of all the world, and to 
possess and enjoy it as long as he lived ; yet, if for 
so doing he should afterwards lose his soul, as most 
certainly he will, he will find in the issue that he 
hath made a woful bargain of it, and be forced to 
acknowledge himself a vast loser, when he comes to 
suffer those intolerable damages which the loss of a 
doul implies. For the proof of which I shall run a com- 
parison between the gain and the loss, and therein 
endeavour to represent to you how much the evil of 
this loss exceeds the good of that gain ; and this I 
shall do in these following particulars : 

1st, The good that is in the gain is imaginary and 
fantastical ; but the evil that is in the loss is real 
and substantial. 

2dly, The good that is in the gain is narrow and 
particular ; but the evil that is in the loss is large 
and universal. 

3dly, The good that is in the gain is convertible 
into evil ; but the evil that is in the loss is never 
to be improved into good. 
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4tbl7, The good that is in the gain is mixed and so- 
phisticated ; but the evil that is in the loss is pure 
and unmingled. 

Sthly, The good that is in the gain is full of inter- 
missions ; but the evil that is in the loss is conti- 
nual. 

6thl7, The good that is in the gain is short and 
transitory ; but the evil that is in the loss is eter- 
nal. 

Ist, The good that is in the gain is imaginary and 
fantastical ; but the evil that is in the loss is real 
and substantial. For whatsoever we gain of this 
world's goods beyond what is necessary to serve the 
real occasions and modest conveniences of this pre- 
sent life^ administers to no other purpose but only to 
gratify an extravagant fancy : for all the real need 
that a man hath of these worldly goods is only to 
maintain and provide for his body ; for his soul hath 
no more need of them, than an angel hath of money 
to buy victuals and clothes with: and one would 
think so small a thing as an human body is, could not 
need many things, and that a piece of animate mat- 
ter, some six foot long, might be very easily and 
cheaply provided for : and indeed so it would be, if 
we could once forbear fancjdng its needs to be greater 
than they are ; but if we let loose the reins to an 
ungovemed fancy, that will so extend its needs be- 
yond the capacities of its nature, that all the world 
will be too little to content the extravagant appe- 
tites of this little clod of earth. Lay but your fancies 
aside^ and you will want no other apparel but what 
is sufficient to keep you warm, and dean, and mo- 
dest, and with this you may be very cheajdy provid- 
ed ; but if you will resolve to humour that capri- 
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cious thing, you will want the revenue of a lordship 
to cover your nakedness. Keep but your fancies in 
order, and your appetites will be contented with 
plain and wholesome provisions ; and this a small in- 
come will furnish you with : but if once you let loose 
'that roving faculty, and suffer it to grow wanton 
and delicate, that will so stretch your appetites, that 
the stores of all the four elements will scarce be suf- 
ficient to gratify their luxuries. And so it is in all 
other things appertaining to the body ; whose wants, 
according to nature's measures, are small, but accord- 
ing to fancy's, are infinite. So that if a man had all 
the world in his possession, yet all but that little, 
little part of it, that is either naturally necessary, or 
rationally convenient for his bodily subsistence, would 
be good for nothing but to humour the desires of an 
extravagant fancy, which are so far from being 
quenched, that they are but the more inflamed by 
enjoyment. If I had all the wealth of Croesus^ the 
good fortunes of Caesar, and the dominions of Alex- 
ander, what would it advantage me ? I should only 
have abundance of things that I have no real need 
of; things, that if I would myself, I might easily be 
as happy without as I can be with them. For 
would I but make my nature and my reason the 
measure of my wants, I might always live next door 
to satisfaction ; and as for my wants, they would be 
so light and portable, that I might easily take them 
and carry them along with me, and lay them down 
almost wheresoever I pleased. Whereas if I permit 
my fancy to grow wild and imaginative, I shall always 
find my wants doubled with my enjoyments; and 
whereas when I had but five pounds, I needed but 
five hundred ; when I have five hundred, I shall need 
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five thousand ; and so on, till at last I need beyond 
all possibility of satisfaction. Since therefore all that 
this world can do for me, besides the supplying of a 
few modest needs, which a very little of it will do, 
what a miserable loser shall I be, if, merely to gratify 
my fancy, I forfeit my soul, and incur the real mise- 
ries of a woful eternity, in pursuit of the fantastic 
joys of a moment ? If to purchase things which I 
shall never be the better for, which while I have not 
I do not need, and which when I have I shall not 
enjoy, I should not only squander away the most 
substantial happiness, but plunge myself into, a vast 
abyss of real and intolerable miseries ; O good God ! 
what a woful bargain shall I have of it ! For though 
the pleasure of our sin doth always vanish on the 
brink of fruition, and, like a golden dream, concludes 
in a disappointed expectation ; yet the sting that is 
to follow it will produce in us not only a real, but an 
extremely sharp and dolorous perception; so extreme- 
ly sharp, that it will pierce our very hearts, and cause 
us to roar out with anguish for ever. And, alas ! 
what a poor compensation is it for a man that must 
ere long be enduring the tortures of a tedious famine, 
to be entertained a few moments with the picture of 
a feast, or the story of Cleopatra's banquet ! or, what 
man in his wits would ever forfeit himself, for the 
m^e fancy of a pleasure, to the lingering torments 
of a rack ? And yet, O wretched sinner ! thou actest 
a thousand times more extravagantly, who, by thy 
unlawful pursuits of the imaginary pleasures of this 
world, betrayest thy soul to the bitter torments of 
hell. 

2dly, The good that is in the gain of this world 
is narrow and particular ; but the evil that is in the 
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loss of a soul is lai^e and universaL It is but a part 
of ourselves, and that the worst part too, that this 
world's goods can benefit and advantage ; they can 
only clothe our bodies more splendidly, and feed 
them more deliciously, and fiimish them with more 
plenty of outward accommodations ; but, alas ! for 
the soul, they are as insignificant to her as musical 
sounds are to the eye of the body, or magnificent 
shows to the ear : they cannot improve the meanest 
faculty about her, nor make her in any respect ei- 
ther the better or the wiser. And as for the body 
itself, wherein all their lines do centre, there are a 
thousand cases in which they are perfectly useless ; 
for they cannot give health to it in any sickness, nor 
ease in any pain ; they cannot recover a lost sense, 
nor restore a withered limb, nor rectify a deformed 
feature ; nor is it in their power to reprieve it from 
the grave one moment beyond the natural period of 
its mortality. So extremely narrow are these worldly 
goods which we are so greedy of, that they can ex- 
tend their benefits no farther than the body ; nay, 
and even to that they are vastly inadequate, there 
being a thousand bodily necessities whereunto they 
cannot extend themselves. So that if to purchase 
these we expose ourselves to eternal perdition, we 
shall have in comparison but a drop of good to com- 
pensate ourselves for an ocean of misery. For the 
misery of hell is as vast and extensive as our capa- 
city of suffering, and hath in it an appropriate tor- 
ment for every sensible part of our natures. It racks 
the wretched soul in every faculty, and fills up all its 
capacities of misery with anguish and vexation : it 
aflSicts its mind with horrid apprehensions, wounds 
and gashes its conscience with dismal reflections ; it 
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festers its will with black and venomous passions, 
and starves its desires with everlasting famine. And 
as it leaves no part of the soul untormented, but 
covers it over from head to foot with wounds, and 
bruises, and putr^ing soresy so when the body at 
the resurrection is reunited to it, the misery of hell 
will extend to this also ; for then it will have super- 
added to its spiritual plagues the most exquisite in- 
strument of corporeal torment, viz. the dark, and 
noisome, and scorching flames of a burning world, 
which will seize upon the bodies of reprobate sin- 
ners, they being finally abandoned to them by the 
last and final sentence, and stick close to and bum 
thrQugh them for ever. And their bodies being 
thus wrapped and clothed in flaming sulphur, must 
needs be exquisitely vexed in every part and mem- 
ber, and feel as many torments as they have senses 
to endure them. Thus the miseries of hell, you see, 
are far more extensive than the goods of this world ; 
for whereas these extend only to our bodies, and 
can relieve them but in a few of their necessities, 
those overspread both the body and soul, and are 
both coetemal and coequal with their utmost ca- 
pacities of suffering : so that when by our unlawful 
pursuits of the goods of this world we forfeit our- 
selves to eternal perdition, we plunge our whole na- 
ture into intolerable misery for the ease and the 
jdeasure of one particular part. Now would any 
man in his wits, do you think, eat ratsbane for no 
other reason but only because it is sweet ? Would 
he to please his lickerish palate diffuse a tormenting 
poison over all his parts and members ? or would he 
think the pleasure of one sweet gust a sufficient 
compensation for all the succeeding spasms and con- 
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▼uldoiis ? Surely no ; none but a madman could ever 
admit of such an extravagance. And yet, O wretch- 
ed smner ! thou art far more wild and extravagant ; 
for a particular good, thou throwest thyself headlong 
into an universal misery ; and to gratify thy body in 
a few little things, dost utterly ruin both thy body 
and soul. To please thyself in one part, thou pu- 
nishest thyself in all ; and for the gratifying one 
sense, derivest a tormenting venom over all the 
senses of thy nature ; and so, in fine, wilt have no- 
thing but the pleasure of a taste or a touch to. com- 
pensate thee for all the agonies and torments that 
thy body and soul together are able to sustain. 
And what a poor compensation this is, I leave you 
to judge. 

Sdly, The good that is in the gain of this world 
is convertible into evil ; but the evil that is in the 
loss of a soul is never to be improved into good. 
When we are arrived to the possession of those out- 
ward goods which at present we do so greedily grasp 
after, it is a very uncertain thing whether they will 
prove goods to us or no ; whether, even as to this life, 
we shall be the better or the worse for them. For 
it is very often seen that these worldly goods prove 
the worst of plagues to those that are the owners 
of them, and that those things which we account 
the blessings of this life do prove the curses and 
miseries of it. When by a thousand lies, flattericfs, 
and circumventions, a man hath raised himself up 
to that pinnacle of preferment which his ambition 
aspired to, how often hath that height proved the 
occasion of his falF, by exposing him to those storms 
of envy and misfoitune which would have blown 
over his head, had he sat quietly l^elow, and lieen 
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cowtented to enjoy himself in a more private for- 
tune I aii4 m when by an infinite number of rapines 
and' oppressions, frauds and dishonest complianceSf 
a man hath amassed together a vast deal of wealthy 
how often hath that proved the occasion of his un- 
doing ! sometimes by exposing him to the rapacious 
OBvetousness of others, but most ccnnmonly to the 
ill effects of his own extravagant luxuries. For 
usually when firaud is the procurer of wealth, wealth 
IB the bawd of luxury ; this being the best expedient 
to drown the cry of the guilt of our dishonesty. 
And then by that time luxury hath produced its 
natural eflfects, it commonly leaves the wealthy pos- 
sessor in a far worse condition than poverty; it 
leaves Mm so racked with the gout or the stone, so 
overwhelmed with catarrhs or dropsies, that the mi- 
serable man would be heartily contented to part 
wiili^ all> his wealth for ease, and to return to poverty, 
so he might but return to the health of an honest 
]doughman ; whereas would he have contented him* 
self with the honest acquest of a moderate fortune, 
he need have wanted nothing but temptations to 
hixury, and provisions for tormenting diseases. So 
that in «hort, whilst we are pursuing this world's 
goodsr we know not what our game will be, till we 
have seized on it ; peradventure, instead of venison, 
we are hunting a serpent, which, when ^e have 
caught, will sting and envenom us, and prove a 
plague, instead of a satisfacti<Mi. And is it not ex- 
travagant madness then for men to run themselves 
into all those nuseries which everlasting ruin and 
perdition implies, for the sake of such uncertain 
goods, which when they are possessed of, for all they 
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know, may do them a thousand times more mischief 
than good ? For as for those future miseries^ which 
by our sinful pursuits of these present goods we in- 
cm, they are all such absolute and essential evils, 
that there is not one drop of good to be extracted 
out of them ; for as they are eternal, they are of an 
unalterable nature, and the same insupportable 
leagues they were yesterday, they will continue to 
be to-day, and for ever. Indeed if we were to out- 
live them, they might be accidentally advantageous 
to us ; they might discipline our natures for an hap- 
piness to come, and serve as so many toils to our 
future pleasures ; and when they are past, the re- 
membrance of them, like bitter sauce, might give a 
relish to our joys, and render them more grateful 
and delicious : but we being to endure them for ever, 
there is nothing good can succeed them, no possible 
advantage can be derived from them ; for in miseries 
that have no end, there can be nothing but misery. 
And is it not very strange then that men should 
forfeit their souls to such unalterable miseries, for 
such goods as may be plagues to them ? when for 
all they know there may be such a train of mischiefs 
at the heels of these pleasures, and profits, and ho- 
nours they are so greedy of, as may outweigh ail 
the good of them, and render them a dear penny- 
worth, though they had never pawned their souls 
for them. And if it so prove, as it is very probable 
it may, then their bargain is worse than if they 
had pawned their souls for nothing ; because they 
have incurred one misery only to seize upon another, 
and have waded through a temporal to come at an 
eternal one. 
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4Ahly, The good that is in the gain of this world 
is mixed and sophisticated ; but the evil that is in 
the loss of a soul is pure and unmingled.' Should a 
man sell his soul for never so great a share of this 
world's goods^ he would find he had gotten but a 
very uneasy purchase ; a purchase as he can neither 
secure without a great deal of care, nor yet enjoy 
without a great deal of dissatisfaction. For what 
we call ours, is really ours but for our portion of 
expense and use ; and all that is ours beyond this, is 
only the title and the care, and the trouble of securing 
and dispensing it: for let but your servants walk 
into your gardens of pleasure, and the air shall fan 
them with as gentle gales, the flowers delight them 
with as fragrant odours^ and the birds entertain 
them with as ravishing melodies. And in some 
sense your meanest servants enjoy what you have 
with fiur more freedom than you ; for your posses- 
sions are like a great harvest, which many labourers 
must bring in, and more must eat of, only you are 
the centre of all the cares, and you they fix on ; but 
the profits run out to all the lines of your circle, 
who usually enjoy their several shares with much 
more peace and quiet than you. You take the pains 
to dig the well, and undei^ the care of supplying 
and maintaining it ; and when you have done, you 
can drink no more of it than the meanest slave 
about you ; but what you drink cannot be so sweet 
and pure, because it is dashed with many more 
cares and disturbances. For considering the infinite 
hazards these worldly goods are exposed to, they 
must needs carry with them abundance of cares and 
disquietudes; so that when you are possessed of 
them, you only grasp a bundle of gilded thorns, 
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which Wlule they pletoe your eyes, will prick your 
hearts, and coBtiuually disease you in the enjoyment 
of them. And then for the enjoyment itself, consi- 
dered abstractedly from those cares that surround 
it» alas ! it is such as rather creates desire than satis-^ 
faction; for though at a distance theae terrestrial 
goods do promise us fair, and raise in. us vast and 
boundless hopes, yet still when we approach nearer 
to them, we find ourselves miserably deceived^ And 
then our enjoyment fiedling so vastty short of our 
expectation, all those sweUiag hopes that flattered 
and tolled us on, fall flat immcMliatdy under the dis- 
appointments of fruition; and accordingly, our de- 
sires missing their promised satisfactions, grow more 
outrageous and violent. And thus our enjoyments, 
as they are compassed with vexations, so are they 
mingled with restless discontents,as being all too little 
for our vast desires, which are therefore rather en- 
raged than satisfied with them. What infinite losers 
therefore must those men be, who, to compass those 
sophisticated goods which have so many evils inter- 
mixed with them, forfeit their souls to everlasting 
perdition ! which is so vast and so intense an evil, 
as will admit no degree of good to be intermingled 
with it ; a misery so pure and unallayed, as that it 
totally excludes all communication with happiness, 
and will not admit the least hope of ease or refresh- 
ment. For what ease can we hope for in the ever- 
lasting burnings ? what refreshment can we expect 
in the unquenchable lake of fire and brimstone? 
Doubtless^ we may as soon hope to find a cordial in 
the sting of a scorpion, or sprightly nectar in a nest 
of WaspS) as one degree of ease or comfort in helL 
There is not a gleam of light in all that region of 
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not a^drop of sweet in all that vast ocean 
4if gall and wormwood ; but it is all misery, sharp 
aMtd eKquirite misery* without the least mixtuiB 
4if ^ase, or hope of mitigation. Can we then be 
BD stupid as to imagine* the enjoying this world's 
floods, whidi are aU such compositions of good and 
^1, worth the enduring such pure and abstracted 
mberies for ever? Would you for tiie pleaaire of 
an jatempemte draughty that will quickly end in a 
4]aafan or an h^ach, be contented to endure the 
torment of being impaled? or provided you might 
qiend this night in your lascivious enjojrment, which 
mUer a few moments will conclude in shame and 
TOmorse, would you be willing to roar upon the 
nek all the night after ? Doubtless you would not. 
And jret, Ood knows, these pleasures are not com- 
paraUy so dispnqxntionate to those pains, as the 
pleasures of this world are to the pains of eternity. 
How then is it possible that such bitter-sweets as 
the s e are, sweets that are chequered with so many 
cares, and allayed with so many discontents and 
dis^pomtments, diould be sufficient to countervail 
diose intider^e miseries which the loss of our souls 
ia^flies! 

Athly, The good that is in fhe gain of this world 
is fliH of intermissions ; but the evil that is in the 
loss of a soul is continual. If I were lord of ail the 
world, I should never be aUe to live in a constant 
eiyoyment of it. For such wretched counterfeits are 
£H the pleasures of sense, that they will not endure 
the test of a long fruition ; Iot at the best they are 
bat firalics of ddigfat, that never seize us but when 
we are turned ap to tiiem' in SMods and fits; and all 
the ooMplaeeBcet we hare in them are nothing but 
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the little starts of our appetite, which, as socm as it 
hath done craving, grows awearj of them, and so en- 
joys and loathes them by turns ; for they can dwell 
no longer upon the appetite than while the necessi*- 
ties of nature do continue*; and every fresh morsd 
after the hunger is satisfied, is but a new labour to a 
tired digestion, and so, instead of being a pleasure, be- 
comes an oppression. So that it is but a very little 
while that the pleasure of any outward enjoyment 
continues : for till it hath pleased us, it is not a plea*- 
sure ; and when it hath, it ceases to be so : and so it 
dies as soon as it is bom, and its nativity is only a 
prelude to its funeral. Thus all our enjoyments are 
^tinted by our appetites, which are naturally inca- 
pable of a continued fruition. But then besides this, 
our enjoyments are liable to a thousand other inter- 
ruptions, which are not in our power to prevent or 
avoid ; for whether we will or no, we must be some- 
times out of humour, and then all the pleasures in 
the world are most tedious impertinences ; and some- 
times we must sleep, and then we are insensible of 
them ; and sometimes be sick, and then they are as 
tasteless as a cork ; and sometimes be griped with 
guilty thoughts and ill-aboding reflections, and then, 
instead of pleasures, they are our horrors and vexa- 
tions. Thus our enjoyment, like an ague, is full of 
intermissions ; now we are pleased, and anon we are 
displeased, and immediately after the hot fit is over, 
the cold one returns : and thus it would be, if we had 
all the world in our possession. And indeed the in- 
tervals of our enjoyment of these terrestrial goods 
are usually longer than the enjoyment itself, and the 
hot fits of our pleasure and fruition are generally 
sooner over, than those cdid'ones of displeasure and 
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dinatisfiu^tion that succeed them. So that if I could 
command all the goods in the world, they would be 
8o &r from jridding me a continued happiness, that 
in all probability the interruptions of my happiness 
would take up a greater part of my life than the en- 
j^oyment of it ; and perhaps for every one moment of 
fruition, I should spend two either in pain or in non- 
perception of pleasure. How then is it possible that 
such a broken and discontinued. happiness as this, 
diould ever make us amends for those miseries that 
are included in the loss of our souls ? For to lose our 
souls is to be miserable without any interruption, to 
be eternally grieved and tortured without any inter- 
vals of ease or refreshment. For the state of perdir 
tion is a continual torment spun out into an endless 
duration, wherein there are no days of rest, nor nights 
of sleep, nor intermediate pauses of ease ; where the 
fire never ceases burning, nor the worm gnawing, but 
woe succeeds woe without intermission, and miseries, 
like the nimble minutes of time, follow miseries, and 
tread dose upon one another's heels. Hence, Rev. 
XX. 10. those that are cast into this lake of perdition 
are said to be tormented day and night Jar ever ; 
which plainly implies that their miseries are all but 
one uninterrupted torment, or continued succession 
of dolorous perceptions for ever. And if so, O bless- 
ed God! what a poor compensation for it are the 
broken joys of this world ! For if the misery of hell 
were to last no longer than the happiness of this 
world, yet if for one week's happiness here I were to 
endure another week's misery there, I should have a 
miserable bargain of it ; because the happiness being 
80 interrupted, and the misery so continued, I must 
in the same space undergo at least double the misery 
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ftbut I eqjiayed fafyppincss. And what nmax would 
be ccNBktenfced to live all the next week in a catdroD of 
lioiling oilf wherein he knows he shall be continually 
tormented, provided he may spend this week in an 
^minterrupted enjoyment of the most gratafelluxu* 
lies, which he knows he must be as often and as long 
insennble as he can be sensible of? 

6thl7 and lastly, The good that is in the gain o£ 
this world is fiEuUtig and transitory ; butthe evil that 
is in the Joss of the soul js eternal. For to impotent 
are all this world's goods^ that they cannot «itoure ns 
<of one moment's wjayment oi them. It may be, as 
joon as ever we have fiUed our bags and bams with 
Urn wages of iniquity, and have a plentiful pro- 
^nsion for many years' ease and luxury, we may be 
matched away upon the very brinks of ei\joyment^ 
<md hurried into a wofiil eternity, there to consume 
those yearn in mistty and iorment, which we pro- 
miaed to apend in pleasure and voluptuousness. This 
you know was the case of the rich epicure in the 
gospel : how did the jolly wretch congratulate and 
applaud himself in the golden purchase of his frauds 
and oppressions ! how did he vaunt of his own pru- 
dence and good conduct, and strut and swell with 
munificent conceits of the happy condition he was 
now arrived to, when all of a sudden his unprepared 
soul was surprised with a summons to eternity ! And 
then how blank did the fool look i^Mon the &ital news, 
that that night must put an end to all his hopes and 
pleasures, and deprive him of all those future enjoy- 
' ments with which he had promised to recompense 
all Ms past toils and labours i with what regret and 
tdiuctancy was he dragged from the dear purchase 
ef his sweat and sin ! and in what agonies of horror 
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-did lie groan. >out his wretched sphrit, when, instead 
cf ^igoying the goods he had laid up far manf 
yemrs^ he felt himself sinking into a woful eternity^ 
«Dd lie weltering there in uoquenchaUe flames, whilst 
Jhe hoped to have been wallowing here in ease and 
Toluptuousness ! But suppose we should enjoy thie 
many years' ease which this vainglorious fool was 
disappointed oi^ alas ! those years will qpiiddy ex^- 
piie^ and threescore and ten, or fourscore at moat, 
is the utmost period we can hope to arrive to ; but 
then from thence conmiedces an eternity of misery^ 
which millions of millions of ages can neither shrink 
Bor ^chaust, and compared with which the longest 
iife oi pleasure hath not the proportion of one single 
BMNnent. So that if, in exchange for our souls, we 
could purchase a kase of life as long as Methuselah's, 
and- a lease of happiness parallel to that life, yet in 
the conclusion we should find it a most woful bai^ 
gain ; because when both these leases are expired, as 
they must at last» though it be long first, we must re- 
move into a state of intolerable misery, whose dura- 
tion will be always equally, because it will be always 
infinitdy, distant from a period ; and when we are 
there, all that long train of happiness that is past wiU 
seem but a minute's dream in comparison of thait 
eteniity of misery that is to come. But, O good God ! 
when for thirty or forty years' pleasure upon earth I 
have suffered a thousand years' torment in hell, and 
after that have endless thousands of thousands more 
to suffer, how deariy shall I rue my own fidly and 
madness, that for the sake of a few moments' jdea- 
swe have run myself headlong into sudi im endleas 
misery! €!onsider therefore, O mj soul! within a 
Jittle while all these outward goods which. I.'hane 
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imrchased by my sin will signify no more to me 
than if they had never been, and all their alluring 
jr^hes will be gone and forgotten for ever ; but then 
&T ten thousand millions of ages after, I shall be 
ijgdiug the smart and enduring the stings of them. 
When all my ill-gotten wealth is shrunk into a wind- 
ing-sheet, and my vast possessions into six foot of 
-earth, and I have none of its pomps or pleasures left, 
either to go along with or to follow after me, then 
will the guilt of all stick close to me, and raise a cry 
on me as high as the tribunal of God ; a cry that will 
draw down an everlasting vengeance on my head, 
and ring peals of thunder in my conscience for ever. 
Lord ! what a poor amends then is the momentary 
enjojrment of the goods of this world to me, that 
after a few years must pass into another, and there 
languish away a long eternity under the intoleraUe 
anguish oi a damned spirit! 

And thus you see, upon a just survey of the gains 
of this world, and the loss of a soul, how infinitely 
ahort the happiness of the one is to make us any to- 
lerable compensation for the miseries of the other. 
And if the gain of all the world .be too little to coun- 
tervail this loss, what miserable losers are the gene- 
rality of men, that forfeit their souls upon a far less 
valuable consideration ! For no man was ever yet, or 
is ever like to be, so prosperous in his sin, as to gain 
the whole world by it ; that is a scramble in which 
millions are engaged, and of which every one will be 
catching a share. But, alas ! for the generality, the 
purchase of men's sin is so small and inconsiderable, 
that it is scarce a valuable consideration for the soul 
of a rat. For what doth the common swearer get 
J37 all his senseless and impertinent oaths, which are 
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ctptUe of serving no other purpose but only to stop 
the gaps of his speech»or to man his rage^that he maj 
rave and jday the fool a little more genteeUy? What 
doth the drunkard gain by all his intemperances, but 
only a short fit of frantic mirth and extravagant jol- 
lity; which, after a few hours, ends in a sleepless 
night, a sick and uneasy stomach, and a sottish con- 
fusion over all his senses? What doth the envious 
and malicious man get by all his studied mischiefls 
and revenges ? When he hath plucked out his ene- 
my's eye, he cannot put it into his own head, nor can 
he increase the stock of his own happiness by dimi- 
nishing his adversary's. When he hath made another 
the worse, he is never the better for it; nor do his in^ 
juries grow less by being retaliated : so that he vexes 
and disquiets himself to no purpose but to make his 
enemy bleed; he keeps his own wound green, and 
consequently multiplies evils in vain, and prosecutes 
mischief only for mischief's sake. I confess, there 
are some vices that are not altogether so unprofitable 
as these ; in some vices there is a prospect of worldly 
gain and greatness, in others of sensitive pleasure 
and delight ; but, alas ! when after a few days' en- 
joyment of those gains and pleasures, I am called 
away from them, and transported into a woful eter- 
nity, there to expiate the guilts of them with those 
sharp and everlasting torments I shall be made to 
endure, how shall I be astonished at my own despe- 
rate folly, to think what a mad baigain I have made ! 
what a happiness I have sold to purchase those gains ! 
what a misery I have incurred to grasp and enjoy 
those pleasures! O, now what would I give for a 
gaol-delivery from hell, or but for the least mitiga- 
tion oi my agonies and torments ! If I had all the 
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wealth tliat I purchased by mj sin, and ten thoosand 
times more, how willingly would I part with it, to 
bribe my flames and oorrupt my tormentors ! O, now 
I flhall wish a thousand and a thousand times that I 
J^ rather <;hose& to fiuiiish for want of bread, than 
to enjoy those accursed profits and pleasures that 
ware the fruits and wages of mine iniquities ; but 
mow, alas ! it will be too late to repent. As yet we 
Jiave the q>pQrtunity to retriefe our own folfy, and 
to revcd^e and cancel this our desperate bargain ; and 
1^ our serioas repentance and hearty renunciation of 
the temptations of this woild, we may rdease our- 
felves from our covenant with death and agreement 
with hdL But if we outstay our opportunity a few 
moments longia:, till death hath put an end to it, the 
&tal bargain will be sealed past all revocation. 
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JOHN 1. 14 

Andthe Word was madeJUsh^ and dwelt amonguiy {and me' 
beheld his glorj/^ the glory as qfthe only begotten (ff his 
Father,) Jiitt qf grace and truth. 

X HESE words contain three distinct prt^positions. 

I. Tke Ward was made flesh. 

II. And dwelt amomg us, flM of grojce amd 
truth. 

III. And we beheld his glory, the glory as ^Ike 
otdy hegiMen qfhis Father. 

Of each of these I intend to discourse in their or- 
der. 

I. The first is, That the Word was made flssh. 
In handling of which I shall do these three things : - 

1. Shew you what we are here to understand by 
the Word 

2. Why it is called the Word. 

3. What we are to understand by the Words being 
madeflesh. 

1. What is meant by the Word? I answer in ge* 
neraly that by the Word here we are to understmid 
Christ ; for in the following verse you will find that 
this Word was he of whom John the Baptist was 
the forerunner, and to whom he bare witness, sajring. 
This was he qf whom I spake. He that comeA 
after me is friferred before me; far he was be-* 
fare me. And in the other evangelists you will find 
that it was Christ whose forerunner the Baptist waB» 
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and to whom he gave this testunony, as you may see 
at your leisure. Matt. iiL 11. Mark i. 7. Luke iii. 16. 
where you find John Baptist giving the same testi- 
mony to Christ which here* he gives to the Word^ 
especially verse S7. of this chapter : which is a plain 
evidence that Christ and the Word are only different 
titles of the same person. But that I may more par- 
ticularly explain to you the meaning of this phrase, 
I will briefly deliver my sense of it in these following 
propositions : 

. X. That this phrase, the Wcrdf as it is by way of 
eminence applied to a particular subject, is derived 
into the New Testament frcmi the theol(^ of the 
Jews and Gentiles. 

:% That the New Testament giving no distinct ex- 
plication of it, it is most safe and reasonable to fetch 
the semfe of it from that ancient theokigy whence it 
was derived. 

9p That the theology from whence it was derived 
uses it to signify a vital and divine subsistence. 

4. That therefore our Saviour, to whom it is ap- 

m 

plied in the New Testament, is that vital and divine 
subsistence. 

• 1. That this phrase, the fi^ard, as it is by way of 
eminency applied to a particular subject, is derived 
into the New Testament from the theology of the 
Jews and Gentiles : which will plainly appear to 
any one that shall consider the exact agreement be- 
tween those titles and characters which are given to 
our Saviour in the New Testament, and those which 
Uie Jews and Gentiles give to the Word, so often 
mentioned in their theology. For as for this phrase 
i \iy(^9 the Word^ it is very anciently used in the 
writings both of Jews and Gentiles. For Bab. Aza«> 
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rid, in hia treatise <^ hdineM, quotes it out of the 
Boc^ of the Creation, which was written hy Rab. 
Abraham, an ancient cabalist, who the Jews say 
was the patriarch Abraham himself. " The Spirit," 
saith he, meaning the most high Giod, " hringeth forth 
« the Word and the Voice ; and these tliree are one 
- " God." Thus also it is frequently used in the 
Chaldee paraphrase as eminently appropriated to a 
divine Person : go in Isa. xlv. 17. instead of, Igraei 
shall be saved in the Lord, they read it, by the 
Word ^ the Lord : andJerem.i. 8. instead oC/om 
with thee, they read, because my Word is with tkee ; 
and Gen. xt. 1. instead of, / am thy shield, they 
read, my Word is thy shield: and so in sundry 
other pUces. And, which is very observable, Psalm 
ex. 1 . instead of, 7^ Lord said unto my Lord, they 
read, The Ijord said unto his Word; which words 
our Saviour applies to himself, Matt. xxii. 44. as be- 
ing himself that eternal Word or Aayos there men- 
tioned. And in the same sense also it was very an- 
ciently used in the writings of the Gentile philoso- 
phy. Thus Zeno, as Tertullian tells us ', speaks of 
a Affjwf hy which the world was made, and which be 
calls Fate, and God, and the Soul qf Jupiter. Aad 
the ancient Orpheus, as he ia quoted by Clement 
Alexandrinus *>, exhorts men *' to behold and cootem- ■ 
" plate the divine Word, who is the immortal King 
" of heaven." And Plato <= tells us, that the motions 
of the stars were disposed and ord^«d by the Word. 

* Tertull, Apologet. c^>. ai. *■ Stromat. 1. r. p. 607. Ek U 

pBm. Hi]nc(i. e.Aj}w)Zei)ode- A^ ttTm P>J^m»^, rofry wptir- 

tenDtnattBctitatorem,quicuncta Apnv, EMiiiw ufaUti; rttfit idnf 

in dHpositJoDe fbrmsverit : can- nV iw^tun 'Atfmnn, ^ nv w tf 

deni et ^tum vocari, et Deum, Mfa xia/uio AtoKTa 'Af^vatu, 

et AaimuiD Jov'w. ' Epinomis. 
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Of which it is j^Bm that this phrase was used as ap- 
propriate to a divine Person, both by Jews and Gen- 
tiles, long before the writing of the New Testament. 
And that the New Testament derived it from their 
writings is apparent ; for that it attiilbules to Christ 
the same titles and characters whic^ they were wont 
to attribute to the A^o^ Thus, as the New Testa- 
ment calls Christ the Messias, the Ward, so the 
Chaldee paraphrase expressly tells as that Messias is 
caUed the WardqfGod, Ose», cap. vii. Thus as St. 
Paul calls him the King immortal^ so Qrjrfieus, in 
the aforenamed {dace, calk him oMurra aHAMtrw, the 
King immortal And whereas Christ is said to be 
the image of Ghd, 2 Cor. iv. 4. to be the shining 
finrA qfhis gtery, and the express character qfhis 
person, Heb. i. 8. Philo calls him x^xfcucnif OcoS \ the 
mia and wcm OceS ^; that is, ^ the character of Gbd^ 
^ and the shadow and image of Ood i^ and Plotin, 
^* that it is a Hght streaming forth from God, even 
^ as brightness doth from the sun ^^ And as St. John, 
i» the first verse of this chapter, tdls us, Jliat the 
Word wasjrom the beginning with God, and that 
it was Gtod ; so Philo tells us, that ^^ by prerogative 
*f of eldership he abideth with the Father ;" and Zeno, 
in the aforenamed place, *^that he is God;" and 
Plotin s tells us, ^' That being the word of (rod and 
^ the image of God, he is ins^arably conjoined with 
*^ him." And whereas Christ tells us, that he is the 
light of the world, John viii. 12. the manna which 
Cometh down from heaven, and the bread of life, 
John vi. 88, 85. the same Philo styles him "the 

^ Lib. ii. de Agricultura, p. 'Enn. 5. 1. i. c. 6. 
169. edit. Genev. 1613. s Ibid. 

< L^. Alleg. 1. iu p. 60. 
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^^word, the light ^ the manna ^'^ the aprc^ and t/)o^ 
^ jfWey OcJ^. Tjf ilo^xjf ^ » ^^at is, " the bread and food 
*• which God hath given to the soul." And whereas 
it is said, that the Father is in Christy that he dweUs 
and abides in him^ John xiv. 10. the same author 
sajTS, rJorpof &€ oIkq^ i Aoyo^y cv S hmTSrat ^; that is, ** the 
" Word is the house of the Father, in whom he 
^' dwells." Whereas Christ is said to have a name, 
PhiL ii. 9- and to be advanced above aU principalis 
ties and powers, Eph. i. SI. Philo tells us that this 

divine Word is vwepaiw ireanl^ Tov KOO'fMVj KM irpea/Siraro^ 

rS9Sauyeyov€^; that is, "above all worlds, and the 
^< most ancient of all things that are." Whereas 
Christ is said to be the High Priest over the house 
of God, Heb. x. SI. Philo tells us that <<the world 
^ is the temple of God," cv <p km ifyftepcv^ e itporoyoito^ 
airov (kh^ Aayof °; that is, " in which the first-bom di- 
" vine Word is the High Priest." Whereas Christ is 
said to be the Son qf.Crod, and the first-horn of 
every creature ; Plato calls him, " the begotten Son 
*• of the Good^;" Plotin, "the Son of GodP;" and 
Philo, " the first-begotten Son and Word of God 4.'' 
Again, whereas God is said to have created the world 
b^ Christ, Heb. i. S. and to have committed the go- 
verpment of it to him ; Philo calls the tfcrof A^^, the 

vifSaXioSxo^ ^Ai Kvl3€pvifni^ toS wavro^^l that is, "the ' 
" governor of all things," and the vsem(p^ OcoSS "the 
'" viceroy of God ;" and also Spya^v QeoS ii ol i Ko<riM^ 



^ PbUo de Opif.Mundi, p. 4» 

S- 

* Quod det. pot. ins. sol. p. 

137- 
^ Leg. AU^. 1. ii. p. 70. et 

1 De Migrat. Abrah. p. 304. 
VOL. VI. 



^ Leg. Alle|;. p. 71. 
" De Somniis, p. 463. 
^ De Repub. 1. vi. 
p£nn. 5. 1. viii. c. 12. 
4 De Somn. p. 463. 
' De Cherub, p. 88. 
* De Somn. p. 466. 
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km€<r4C€imr6iii^\ that is/'the instrument of God by whom 
** be made the world." As in Christ thejklness of 
the Godhead is said to dwell, Coloss. ii. 9**80 Plotin 
tells us of the NoS^, or Aoyo^, ^* that it is filled with 
'' God "." As Christ is called the great Shepherd of 
our soulsy 1 Pet ii. 25. so Phib tells us, that ^Qod, 
^ who is King and Pastor of the world, hath appoint- 
** ed the Word his first-b^otten Son," -njv hrifAeXeiav 

1% Upa^ ayikyi^, ola ri /JueyaXov fieunXimf vwofrxp^ ^loSc^e- 

^6ai^,** to undertake the caie of his sacfed flock, as his 
^* own viceroy and substitute:" and aocofrdinglj in 
the same place he makes the Word to be that Angel 
whom God had promised to send before the camp of 
Israel, to conduct them through the wilderness. In 
short, as the angels are said to be subject unto Christ, 
1 Pet. iii. S2. and as Christ is said to be the Angd or 
Messenger of God, John ix. 4. so IHiilo caUs the most 
ancient Word the o ofxayyeXog y; that is, '^ the prince 
** of the angels ;" and the to¥ Syyekov Qecv % ** the angel 
^ or messenger of Grod." And, to name no more, as 
Christ is called the Mediator of the new covenant, 
Heb. xii. 24. and the Intercessor between God and 
fnan, Heb. viL 25. and the propitiation and atone^ 
ment ; so saith Philo, (which is highly worthy of our 
observation,) the Word udrrj^ fsh hri *, &c. " is the in- 
** tercessor for mortals with the immortal Gbd," and 
also ** the ambassadcM* of that great King to his sub- 
** jects ; which office," saith he, ** he willingly under- 
^* took, saying, I will stand in the middle between 
** the Lord and you, as being neither unborn as God, 

^ Lib. Cherub, p. loo. p. 397. 

" EDnead. 5. 1. iii. c 13. ■ De Sonm. p. 466. 

> De Agriculu p. 152. ' QuaestRer. Divin. Hser. p. 

y Quiest. Rerum r^in. Her. 397. 
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^ ntft bora as yon ; but being a medium between 
^ those two extremes, I will be a pledge for both ; 
*^ for his creatures, that they shall not utterly apo- 
^' statize from him ; for God, that he will not be 
" wanting in his fatherly care towards them." And 
in another place he tells us, that the ^h^ Aoyog is 
1% ap€€^€ut^ tt€xf>aXfi Kou riko^ ^; that is, <' the begin- 
^ ning and the end rf God's good-will to the world,** 
which is all one with propitiation. 

And these authorities of Philo I have the rather 
insisted upon, because he being a Jew, and a Pla-' 
tonic philosopher, must needs understand the the- 
ology of Jews and Gentiles ; and living about tl^ 
time of oiir Saviour, he must be supposed to have' 
Written in terms that were then in use, and were 
very well undei*stood both by Jews and Gentiles : 
and if so, then it must necessarily follow, that this* 
phrase, the Ward, so common in that author, was* 
very commonly used, both by Jews and Gentiles, in 
oar Saviour's time, and consequently that it was de- 
rived from them, and so appropriated to our Saviour 
by the inspired writers of the New Testament. 
And indeed it is not to be imagined how those in- 
spired writers should ever have so exactly agreed 
with the Jews and Gentiles in the titles and charac- 
ters of the eternal Word, had not either they them- 
selves, or the Spirit of (}od, which dictated to them, 
purposely derived it from them. 

S. That the New Testament, giving no distinct 
explication of this phrase^ the Word, it is most safe 
and reasonable to fetch the sense of it from that 
ancient theology whence it was derived. I do not 

^ De Somniia, p. 447. 
K 2 
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deny but it is usual with all writers to use terms 
and phrases by way of accommodation, and to illus- 
trate their sense by alluding to something that is 
like it ; and therefore are not always to be under- 
stood in the sense which those terms and phrftses do 
most commonly signify, but in a sense that hath 
some proportion with it, as the drift and connection 
of their discourse doth plainly intimate. But when 
writers use words in a literal sense, without any 
note of allusion, and without ex^aining themselves 
into any different sense, either they must mean the 
same thing which those words do commonly signify, 
or else they must mean to deceive and impose upon 
their readers. And thus stands the case before us ; 
our Saviour is here styled the Wordy a term of art 
which was very common both in the Jewish and 
Gentile philosophy ; and neither here nor any where 
else is there the least intimation that he is called so 
only by way of allusion ; nor is it in all the New 
Testament explained into any other sense than that 
wherein it was commonly used ; and therefore the 
intent of the sacred writers in using it must be 
either to denote the same thing which it signified 
before, or to deceive and impose upon the world. 
But doubtless if the Holy Spirit, which^inspired those 
writers, had meant any thing else by it than what 
it ordinarily signifies, he would have told us of it, 
and not have given us such an unavoidable occasion 
to mistake in so great a doctrine, by clothing its 
sense in such a phrase as generally signifies what he 
never meant. For when he called Christ by the 
£itme name, and attributed the same titles and cha- 
racters by which the Jews and Gentiles were wont 
to describe their A^of, he could not but foresee 
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that all inquisitive persons would be apt to conclude 
that he meant the same thing ; and therefore, if he 
had not meant so, he would doubtless either not 
have given him that name and those titles, or else, 
to prevent our being imposed upon by them, he 
would have explained them into some other mean- 
ing; which since he hath not done, we may safely 
and rationally conclude, that he hath meant the 
same thing, by this name and those titles, with those 
from whpm he did derive them ; and consequently 
that the most certain way for us to understand what 
is the sense of Christ's being the Word, is to con- 
sider what those Jews and Gentiles meant by it; 
from whose philosophy it was first borrowed and 
derived. 

S. That both the Jewish and Gentile theology 
used this phrase, the Word, to signify a vital and 
divine subsistence. For as for the Jews, it is plain 
that by the Word they meant the Messias; and 
therefore. Psalm ex. which they say contains the 
mysteries of the Messias, the Chaldee Paraphrase, 
instead of 7%e Lard said unto my Lord, read, Tht 
Lord said unto his Word, that is, consequently, to 
his Messias. And Rab. Arama upon Genesis, ex- 
plaining that passage in Psalm cvii. 20. The Lord 
sent forth his word, and they were healed, ex- 
pressly tells us, that by this Word is meant the 
Messias. And Rab. Simeon, the son of Johni, ex- 
pounding those words of Job xix. 26. yet in my flesh 
shall I see God, saith, that the mercy which proceeds 
from the highest wisdom of God shall be crowned 
by the Word, and take flesh of a woman ; by which 
it b plain, that by the Word he understood the Mes- 
sias. And that by the Messias they understood a 

k3 
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divine subfistence, is evicknt from sundry places in 
the Chaldee Paraphrase, which often applies the 
name Jehovah to the Messias ; which, according to 
the opinion of the Jews, ought not to be impfurted to 
any creature ; as particularly Isai. xxyiii. 5* JfeAoroA 
SabJmf^h (for so it is in the Hebrew) ehaU be a 
crown of gUnry unto the reskb$e <f his people; 
which those interpreters understand concerning the 
Messias. So also Isai. xviii. 7. In that time shall 
the present be brought unto the Lord qfhc^te ; that 
js, say they, unto the Messias. So also, Jeremiah 
xxxiii. 16. by Jehovah our righteousness, they un- 
derstand the Messias ; and by the name of the Ever^ 
lasting, Moses Hadersan understands the name of 
the Messias, or anointed King. And certainly, had 
they not believed the Messias to be a divine subsist- 
.ence, they would never have attributed to him this 
incommunicable name of God ; of which they had so 
Jiigh a veneration, that they thought it too sacred 
for any creature to name, and much more to assume. 
And the commentary upon the fourth Psalm ex- 
pressly saith, ^' Because the Gentiles cease not to ask 
*^ us, Where is our God, the time will come that God 
^ will sit among the righteous, so as they shall be 
'^ able to point him out with the finger;" which plainly 
refers to the coming of the Messias. And so also 
the Septuagint change Shaddm, the undoubted name 
of the omnipotent God, into hoya, the Word, Ezek. 
i. 84. where, instead of the voice qf God, (as it is in 
the Hebrew,) they read <^«y^ tov Aoyov, " the voice of 
** the Word of God.'* And so also the aforenamed Pa- 
raphrase, as I have already hinted, doth often use the 
Word if Crod £>r God himself, and that more espe- 
cially with relation to the creaticxi of the world. 
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Hiiu instead of Inutde the earthy Isai. xhr. 12. they 
lead h,! kjfmjf Ward made the earth : and instead 
of Qod made man, 6en. L 27* the Jerusalem Targum 
reads. And the Ward of the Lard made man : and 
instead of Hiey heard the voice of the Ijord, Gem 
iii 6. the Paraphrase reads it, And they heard the 
9oiee ^ the Ward qf the Lard God. And Philo 
esspresAy calls this Ward the iturtfw &m, or eeeand 

Gady next to the varipa r£v vavrw. 

And as the Jews believed the Word to be a di- 
vine subsistence, so did the Gentiles also. For sd 
Numenius the Psrthagorean, as he is quoted by St. 
Cyril S calls the Fathar the first, and the Word the 
second God ; and Plotin tells us"*, ^ that this Word, 
^ or image of God, beholdeth God, and is inseparably 
** joined with him;"* and Porphyry, as he is cited 
by the forenamed fathar % tells us, that *^ the es- 
^ sence of God extends to three in-beings, viz. the 
^ highest good, which is the Father ; and the maker 
of dl things, which is the Word ; an^d the Soul of 
the world f and these he also calls the^^^, and 
second, and third Gad. And of Pythagoras Proclus 
the Platpnist affirms, ** that he commended three 
** Gods t(^ether in One,' (even as Plato also doth,) the 
*• second of which was the Word, or wisdom, where- 
^ unto he attributes the creation of the world." And 
Plato, HI his sixth epistle, so &r owns the divinity 
of the Word, that he earnestly exhorts his friends 
that they should uwofAvven riv rih nrayrm Bcov i/y^fUm 
rfrre mtah^ /tcdci rSfy /bieXXorrttiv, roSre vfyefMitog km alriov wm- 

ripa Kvpiov ; that is, *' invocate God the Govenior of 



^ CyriJ. cont, Julian. 1. viii. « Cyril, ibid. 1. i. 

'* Eno. 5. 1. i. c. 6. 
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'* all things that are and shall be, and also the Lord 
^ and Father of that prince and governor ;*' by the 
first of which he evidently means the W(»tl, since 
it is to the Word that he elsewhere ' attributes the 
government of the stars and, heavenly bodies. By 
all which it is apparent, that by the Word they 
understood some divine subsistence, whose nature is 
exalted above all finite beings whatsoever; and 
therefore, 

4. And lastly. Our Saviour, to whom this phrase, 
the Word, is applied, must be that divine Person or 
subsistence. And so we find him styled in the first 
verse of this chapter; In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. Which expressions are so exactly agree- 
able to the phrase of the Gentile theology, that 
AmeUus, the disciple of Plotin, and a great enemy 
to the Christians, was forced to acknowledge that 
this is that Word which was from everlasting, and 
by whom all things were made, as Heraclitus sup- 
posed: and. Per Jovem, saith he, harharus iste, 
meaning St. John, cum nostro PUUone consentit, 
Verhum Dei in ordine principii esse «. " This bar- 
'* barian is of our Plato's mind, that the Word of 
^ God is ranked among the principles." And indeed, 
unless we understand this place of the eternal Deity 
of the Word, I know not how it wiU be possible to 
make any tolerable sense of it ; for if by In the be^ 
ginning here, we understand, as the Socinians would 
have us. In the beginniftg of the gospel, when John 
Baptist began to iH*each, the words wiU imply a gross 
tautology, and the sense of them must be this ; that 

' Plat. Epinom. s St. Austin, de Civit. Dei, 1. x. 
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Christ was when John Baptist preached that he was ; 
or, which is all one, that he was when he was. For 
how can it be worthy of an apostle so solemnly . to 
assert, that the Word had a being in the beginning 
of the gospel, when we know the Baptist taught as 
much himself! who therefore came baptizing with 
water, that he should be made manifest to Israel, 
John i. SI. And when St. Matthew and St. Luke» 
who wrote before, taught us more than this, vi«» 
that he was in being thirty years before, when we 
are sure it was as true of any other then living as of 
the Word, even of Judas that betrayed him, and 
Pilate who condemned him. By In the beginning, 
therefore, must be meant the beginning of the world ; 
and that even then the Word was tvith God^ and 
the Word was Crod. So Phil. ii. 6, ?• Who being 
in the form of God, thought it no robbery to be 
equal with God ; but made himself of no reputation, 
and took upon him the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness tf men. From whence these 
three conclusions do most naturally result : first, 
that Christ was in the form qfa servant as soon as 
he was made man ; secondly, that he was in the farm 
qf Crod before he was in the form qfa servant ; and^ 
thirdly, that he was in the form qf God; that. is, 
did as really and truly subsist in the divine nature^ 
as in the form qfa servant, or in the nature of man. 
For the words literally translated run thus ; but 
emptied himself taking the form of a servant^ be^ 
ing in the likeness of men : which plainly implies^ 
that Christ was full before he emptied himself, that 
he emptied himself by taking the form qfa servant, 
that he took the form qfa servant by being made in 
the.Ukenessqfmen.; which emptying presupposes a 
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peeoedent plenitude, and which plenitude consisted 
in being so in the form of God as to think it no rob^ 
hery to he equal with God. So, Rev. i. 11. he so- 
lemnly proclaims his own divinity ; / am Alpha and 
€)megay the first and the last^ which is the incom* 
munic^ble title by which God describes his own 
being, and distinguishes it from all others. And 
Jsai. xliv. 6. / am the firsts and I am the last^ and 
besides me there is no God. These and many other 
plain assertions there are in the New Testament, of 
tiie eternal Deity of the blessed WonL But since 
the eternal Ood was constantly, both by the Jews 
and Gentiles, dgnified by this phrase, the Word, 
there is no reason to imagine that St. John should 
make use (£ it in any other notion, since in so doing 
he would have imposed upon the wcN*ld, and taken 
an effectual course to make us believe that he meant 
what he never intended. 

And so I have done with the first thing proposed, 
which was to shew you what is here meant by 
Christ's being the fVord ; the design of which, you 
see, is to express his eternal Godhead and Divinity. 

S. I now proceed to the next thing proposed, 
which was to shew you for what reason it is that he 
is here called the Ward. In answer whereunto, it 
is to be considered, that the word Aoyog hath a two- 
fold signification : first, it signifies reason, which is 
the inferring one thing from another, and this is the 
birth and offspring of the mind: secondly, it sig- 
nifies speech, which is an audible expression of bur 
thoughts and reasonings, and this is the image and 
interpreter of our minds ; and it is also the executor 
of the mind, especially in those who are in sovereign 
authority, and do r^le by their word and command. 
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NofF our Uessed Saviour is called the Word upon 
both these accounts; both as he is the reason and 
the speedi of God ; and accordingly his being the 
Ward denotes these four things : 

Ist, His being generated of the mind of the 
Father. 

Sdlj, His being the perfect image of that mind. 

Sdljy His being the interpreter of his Father^! 
mind to us. 

4thly, His being the executor of his Father^! 
mind. 

Ist, His being generated of the mind of the Fa^ 
ther, even as our word or reason is the issue and 
offspring of our nunds. For it was the opinion both 
of the Jews and Gentiles^^ that the eternal Word is 
nothing else but that most perfect notion, idea, and 
oonception which God from the beginning had form*- 
ed of himself and all other beings in his own mind. 
For thus the Jews tell us, that every thing below 
hath some root above ; which roots, say they, are the 
sephiroth, or seals by which all these inferior subr 
stances are stamped, and shaped, and fashioned ; and 
these seals, they tell us, are those most perfect ideas 
of things which God did form in his own mind, ac- 
cording to which he fashioned all the beings that 
are in the world. " For," say they *', " all the three 
*^ worlds, that is, the rational, sensitive, and inani- 
^ mate, were printed with the print, and sealed with 
'^ the same seal ; (that is, that great seal in the mind 
^ of God^ consisting of the ideas of all things ;) and 
** that which is sealed, and receiveth the sealing h^« 
^* below, is like to the shape and form of those things 

^ Vide Dt. Cudwortby of the Union of Christ and the Church. 
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** thove, which did seal and stamp the signature upon 
^ them.'" And these three worlds, say they, being one 
below another, God set upon them the seal of sephi* 
roth so hard, that he printed them quite through the 
bottom of them ; that is, he stamped them all into an 
exact resemblance to those ideas which he had form- 
ed of them in his own mind. So that according to 
them, before God made the world he framed the idea 
and model of it in his own understanding, which, 
together with that idea or notion which from all eter- 
nity he conceived of himself, they called the Aoyo^t or 
eternal Ward of God. Hence Plnio csiOs the Word 
qfGod the uKota Beov, and also the fr^f^paylia^, and 

the if^enntw vofaB^ty/Aeif and the liia tSv lieih K And 

tells us, that as a dty before it was made existed 
only in the mind of the builder, so the world hath 

no other place, $ rov Ohov Aoyoif ray ravra ^lom^/x^av- 

T«, that is, ^ than the divine Word that made it.'' 
And afterwards he tells us, that the intellectual 
worid, that is, the world which contains the ideas 
of all things, oiihf tr^fw Itrtn ^ OcoS Xiyw ^i; Koerfuo' 
wu6vrro^\ ^* is nothing else but the Word of God now 
^ making the world.'' And accordingly the Jews call- 
ed the Word the wisdom of God, and tell us *", " that 
^* this wisdom is of the most inward understanding 
^ of God, who beholds himself in himself." From aU 
which it is apparent, that the Jews attributed the 
original of this divine Word to the mind of the Fa- 
ther, it being, according to their divinity, nothing 
eke but that most perfect conception and idea which 
God from everlasting formed of himself, and ail other 

* De Mundi Opif. p. 5. ^ Rab. Isaac Ben Schola, on 

^ ibicL p. 3. the last verses of the 1 1 ith and 

' Ibid. p. 4. II 2th Psalms. 
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beiiigs, in his own mind. In which opinion the most 
divine philosophers of the Gentiles also do most ex- 
actly consent. And hence they generally call the 
Ward the wi^y or understanding of the Father, he 
being the perfect idea or conception by which the 
Father understands himself and all other things. 
And accordingly Aldnous tells us ^ ^* that both So- 
** crates and Plato taught that God is a mind, and 
'^ that in the same there is a certain idea, which, in 
** respect of God, is that knowledge which God hath 
*^ of himself, and in respect of the world, is the pat* 
tern or mould thereof, and in respect of itself, is 
very essence." And Plotin tells us *", " that God is 
^' both the party that is conceived in the mind or 
*' understanding, and also the party that conceives 
*^ him ;" and he makes the Word to be that which 
God doth mind in himself, which is himself, and his 
own immense perfections; and that the nature of 
that idea of himself which he beholds in himself, is 
an act that issues from him, which consists in be- 
holding and reminding of himself, and in beholding 
him becomes the selfsame thing with him. And 
this understanding or knowledge which God hath of 
himself, he calls p, ^* the Son of the sovereign Father, 
*^ that bears the like resemblance to him as the light 
** doth to the sun in the firmament." And, to name no 
more, Porph}rry, as he is quoted by St. Cyril, teUs us, 
that it was the doctrine of Plato, that of the Good, 
(which elsewhere he calls the Father,) is begotten 
'^ an understanding in a manner unknown to men, in 
which are all things that truly are, and the essences 
of all things that have a being ;" that is, the substan- 

" Alcin. de Doctrina Platonis. p Enn. 5. 1. viii. c. 12. et 
° Plot. Enn. 5. 1. vi. c. I. Enn. 5 1. i. c. 7. 
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tial idepis of God, and all created things whatsoever. 
And upon this account it is that they call this di- 
vine subsistence the Wordy because it was generated 
by the mind of the Father, even as our words are 
generated by our minds. And accordingly the an- 
cient Jews and Christian Fathers do generally ex- 
pound that great elogium of Wisdom, Prov. viii. 
concerning the eternal Word ; where it is said, that 
Wisdom was set upfront everlastings andpossess^ 
ed hy God in the beginning of his way; that it was 
brought forth hy him before the world ; and that 
when he appointed the foundations of the earth, then 
was it by him, as one brought up with him, and 
was daily his delight, rejoicing always befhre him, 
ver. 33—^1. And this notion the New Testament 
doth plainly refer to, when it calls Cbrist the Wis^ 
dam of God, 1 Cor. i. 24. which is the same title 
that both Jews and Platonists give to the Word, 
upon the account of his being that eternal know- 
ledge and understanding which God hath of himself 
and all other beings; and in this, John i. 4. the 
apostle seems plainly to hint this notion to us ; for, 
speaking there of the Word, In him, saith he, was 
If/e ; and the life was the light of men. Now I think 
it will be hard to give any natural account how that 
life that was in the Word should enlighten men, 
unless we suppose his very life and being to con- 
sist in knowledge and understanding; for by the 
Ugkt of men here is plainly meant that divine know- 
ledge which is revealed to the world by Christ ; and 
this divine knowledge he tells us is the very life of 
the Word, or the life that was in the Word : and 
afterwards he expressly calls the Word the light 
itself, from whence all our knowledge of God and 
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goodneflB is daivect verse 9- which is exactly the 
same with what Philo saith of the Word. viz. that 
*' he is the intellectual Sun that is altogether light ;** 
and with what Plotin saith of the Noi)^, or divine 
% " that he is a light shed forth every where, 
stxeaining from God, and begotten of him." Which 
is a {dain evidence of Christ's being the substantial 
light, knowledge, or idea of all things which Ood 
from everiasting formed in his own mind, and of his 
being therefbre called the Word of Crod, because he 
is the offspring of God's understanding, even as our 
reason is the offspring of ours. 

adly. He is called the Word of Gody because he 
is the perfect image of God, even as the word is the 
Hnage of the mind : for thus, as I have already told 
you, the eternal Word is very frequently called the 
image of God both by the Jews and Gentiles. For so 
Piotin ^ that '' this divine understanding, being the 
*• very word of God, and image of God, everlastingly 
^ beholds God, and cannot be separated from him \*^ 
and *^Hhat it is the begotten issue, word, and image 
** of the sovereign God." And Plato himself calls 
him, '^the b^otten Son of the Good, and most like 
*^ UBto him in all things M" the licyovo^ rov ayaBA koH 
ofijaUrarof cireiiw, atid afterwards, rov rov ayoBov (hcyowifi 
^ rofyatieif iyimnficrev mtaXayov eavri ; that is, *^ the begot* 

^* ten Son of the Good, who is most like unto him- 
'^ self." And Rab. Moses, the son of Neheman, as he 
is quoted by Masius, proving that that Angel of 
God's presence which went before the camp of Is* 
rael was the Messias, or eternal Word, tells us, that 
he is therefore called the Angel ofGrcd^s presence^ 

^ Eun. 5. 1. i. ^ Ibid. 1. ii. 

'' Eon. 5. 1. i. c. 6. ^ Plato de Repub. 1. vi. p. 478. 
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nkmrum quia iHe angelus est Jades Dei ; '< because 
^ he is the face of God, in whom God's face was to 
^ be seen.'' And so Philo the Jew also doth very 
frequently call the Word " the *^ image and resem- 
^' blance of God," and the MreiKonafAOy ** the most per- 
*• feet and exact representation of God." For they 
suppose that God being omniscient, he niust neces- 
sarily know himself, and that knowing himself, ne- 
cessarily he must act ad extremum virium^ to the 
utmost of his power, even as all other necessary agents 
do ; that acting to the utmost of his power, he must 
by knowing himself produce as perfect an image, 
idea, or notion of himself in his own understanding, 
as it was possible for him to do ; that it was possible 
for him to produce such a vital and substantial idea 
of himself, as is vested with all the infinite perfec- 
tions of his nature ; and consequently that such an 
idea he hath produced, and that this idea is the eter- 
nal Word. For God can do whatsoever doth not 
imply a contradiction ; now there is nothing in God 
but what he can communicate without a contradic- 
tion, but only self-existence ; that implies a contra- 
diction indeed, for God to cause another thing to be 
without any cause, and to exist of itself. But as for 
all his other perfections, he may communicate them ; 
and when he acts necessarily, as he is supposed to do 
in the generation of the Word, he must, because 
then he acts to his utmost possibility. So then the 
Word must have the same nature, essence, and per- 
fections with the Father ; and the only imaginable 
difference between them must be this ; that whereas 
the Father exists of himself, the Word exists of the 

" Philo, Legis Alleg. 1. ii. p. 60. 
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Father^ which is exactly agreeable to the catholic 
notioii of Christians. And indeed if it be granted 
that God, who is infinitely knowing, must necessa* 
rily know himself perfectly, then it will seem to fol- 
low, that there must be the same perfections in that 
idea or notion by which he knows himself, that there 
are in himself ; for else it is not one perfect idea of 
him. And hence it is that our notions do so imper- 
fectly resemble things, because we cannot communi-* 
cole to them that life and substance that is in the 
things themselves ; and therefore if Grod knows him- 
self, perfectly, as he must needs do, being infinitely 
knowing, he ipust communicate life and substance to 
thct notion of himself, or else it will be no perfect no- 
tion of his life and substance ; and he must commu- 
nicate to it all the immense perfections of his own 
nature, or else it will be no perfect notion of his own 
perfections. So then the eternal Word, which is here 
8U{^)08ed to be the most perfect notion of the Father, 
must be a vital and substantial idea, endued with all 
the . perfections of the divine nature, which is also 
very agreeable with the Christian notion of the di-^ 
vine Word: for he is described to be the image of 
God, 2 Cor. iv. 4. the brightness of his glory ^ and 
the express character of his person, Heb. i. 3. and 
being so, he must necessarily be what God is, i. e. 
God essential, or else he cannot be the perfect image 
and express character of God. And accordingly in 
the New Testament he is called God over all, bless- 
edjbr ever, Rom. ix. 5. and the perfections of the 
divine nature are very frequently attributed to him, 
as particularly omniscience, John xvi. 30. eternity, 
Heb. i. 12. and Rev. xxii. 13. lam Alpha and Ome- 
ga, the beginning and the end^ the first and the 

VOL.VI. L 
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buL So that upon this account also he may very 
^foperly be called the Word qf Grodf because as our 
words are the images of our minds, so he is the most, 
perfect image of God. 

Sdly, He is called the Word, because he is the 
interpreter of the Father's mind, even as our words 
also are the interpreters of our minds to others. And 
this Philo the Jew doth also take notice of as the 
proper work and office of the Word to be npttr^evrii^ 
ToS *Hy€[Acyo( vpog ro tm^fcooit^, ^* the Ambassador of the 
** great King to his subjects, to communicate his 
^ mind and will to them ;" and also ^Hhe Angel and 
^ Messenger of Ood to men, to declare his will and 
** pleasure to them:" and that in the execution of 
this office he doth rori^ /xcv »g fiaa-iXeuf a y(fnj wforrA $. 
hm^fiOTof voforfYiKkuTt y, &c. ^* some aS a king he com- 
^ mands what they shall do, others as a schoolmaster 
^ he profitably instructs, others as a counsellor he 
*^ faithfully admonishes ; all which he performs as 
^ the interpreter of the mind of God." And else- 
where he calls him the AcovroiVof ""HAio^^ the divine 
'^ Sun that enlightens the souls of men ;" and else- 
where he expressly calls him " the interpreter of the 
'^ mind of God to men :" so that it seems it was upon 
this account, as well as others, that he was called by 
the ancients " the Word of God." And the same ac- 
count is given of it in the New Testament. So John 
i. 18. No man hath seen God at any time ; the only 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father^ 
he hath declared him. Where there is a particular 
reason assigned, why, though other men interpreted 
the mind of Grod to us, yet Christ alone is called the 

* Quis rer. div. heer. p. 397. * * De Charitate, p. 552. 
y De Sotnn. p. 461. 
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Wwdi^God; because he oaly was the imme<}]ake 
iuttfpreter of the divine will^ even as the word which 
we speak is of ours. For b^ was in the very bosom 
dT the Father* And there understood his mind, not by 
the instructions of an angel, nor by dreams and vi- 
simis, nor only by the Hdy Ghost, but by an imme- 
dii^e jiitttiticM) of his thoughts and purposes, which 
frpH^ all eternity were exposed to his view and pro^ 
specL For as St. Gregory Nasiansen hath observedl^ 
he hftd tl»e same relation to the Father, as the in*. 
wi«rd tiiought hath to the mind, because of his inti^ 
mate conjunction with him, and power to declare 
him to the world. For the Father is known by the 
Son, who is a brief and easy demonstration of the Fa- 
ther, as every thing that is b^otten js vuntfy >^oy^f 
'* the silent word of that which doth beget it." 

4thly and lastiy. He is caUed the Wordy because 
he is tiie executor of his Father's will, eyen as the 
word and command of a king is the executor of feas 
wiH and pleasure : for according to the sense of the 
ancients, God hath ftom the vm*y bes^nning goverp^- 
ed the world by his eternal A^o^, whom tibey there- 
fore can the immortal King^ the Governor of ail 
tilings that are or shall be, and the Viceroy of the 
great Crod, as I have already shewed you at lat^. 
Afid it was by this Word that God executed his witt 
whem he made the world ; Jbr by his word he madfi 
the heavens ; and all the host of them by the breath 
of his mouth, Psalm xxxiii. 6. He did but say thei 
word. Let there be light, and there ^as light ; and 
to his powerfid and efficacious fiat the Whde frame 
df nature was but a real echo. For these exptes- 
snons, Let there be Ught, and, Let there be afirma^ 
meut, &c. are not peitiaps so to be understood as if 

l2 
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God did actually (Mtinounce those syllables, but they 
rather seem to be a popular description of the infi- 
nite energy of the eternal Word by which Grod made 
the heavens and the earth, to whom it was as easy 
to give being to the world, as it was to command it 
to be ; and that passage of the Psalmist, hy the word 
of the Lord were the heavens made^ and of the au- 
thor to the Hebrews, Heb. xi. 8. that the worlds 
were framed hy the word of God^ seem rather to 
denote that powerful act of creation which was ex- 
erted by the vital and substantial Word of God, where- 
by he instantly, and as it were with a word's speak- 
ing, gave existence to those beings he intended to 
create, than any articulate words or phrases pro- 
nounced by Grod himself; because in this chapter, 
and many other places of the New Testament, it is 
expressly said, that God made the world by Christ, 
who is that living and substantial Word that was 
with God from the beginning. Well therefore may 
Christ be called the Word of Gody since by him God 
doth as effectually execute his will, as if it were done 
by the word of his own mouth. For Christ hath 
such power, both in heaven and earth, that at his 
word and command all things are presently done ac- 
cording to his will ; and therefore you may observe 
in that vision to St. John, Rev. xix. 13. Jesus, being 
represented as the King of kingSy and Lord of 
lordSf clothed in a royal purple rohe^ is called by 
the name of The Word of God, when he was exe- 
cuting the divine vengeance upon the nations by that 
power which he hath at God's right hand. 

S. I now pass on to the third and last thing, 
namely^^ what we are to understand by the IVord^s 
being made fleshy of which I shall give you a brief 
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account, and then conclude with a few short infer- 
ences from the whole. Which words, being made 
fle^hf we ought not so to understand as if the eternal 
Word was changed or converted into flesh, as Cerin- 
thus taught ; or as if the flesh was changed or con- 
verted into the Word, as Valentin us ridiculously asr 
serted ; for the Deity is immutable, and as it can be 
changed into nothing, so nothing can be changed 
into it. But by flesh we are to understand man, a 
part being put for the whole ; for so the scripture 
doth very frequently call man flesh, that being one 
of the ingredients of his nature. Thus, Psalm Ivi. 4. 
/ will not fear what flesh can do unto me : Jerem. 
xvii. 5. Cursed be the man that maketh flesh his 
arm ; that is, that puts his confidence in man : Matt, 
xxiv. 22. Except those days be shortened^ no flesh 
^haU be saved; that is, no man: and Rom. iii. 20. 
No flesh shall be Justified in his sight ; that is, no 
man shall be justified. So here, the Word was made 
fl^sh; that is, the Word was made man. Not that 
the divine nature was converted into the nature of 
man; but the meaning is, it was made one with man, 
even as our soul is not turned into nor confounded 
with the body, yet they two, though distinct in na- 
ture, grow into one man ; so the manhood of Christ 
was assumed, or taken into the Word^ both being 
united into one person, the natures being preserved 
entire and distinct, without any mixture or con- 
fusion. Fot as the fourth general council hath de- 
fined it, *^ He was so made flesh, that he ceased not 
to be the Word, never changing that he was, but 
assuming that which he was not." And though our 
humanity was advanced by it, yet his divinity was 
not at all diminished; and the mystery of godUness 
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CM fdamfested in the fle^j was no detriment to 
the godhead, which is always unchangeably the same : 
Add therefore the seeming harshness of this expres- 
taon may be easily moll^ed, by comparing it with 
others of the same import ; for elsewhere it is said, 
ihat he was fnanifest in the fleshy 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
which only denotes that the divinity was made 
known, and did appear in the world in a hnman 
nature. Elsewhere it is said, that he took on him 
the nature of man, Heb. ii. 16. which only denotes 
that the divinity did assume the human nature to 
it, and was personally united with it. So here, the 
Word was madefiesh ; that is, the Word was made 
one with the flesh, by assuming the human nature 
into a personal union with itself. 

Having thus explained to you the sense and 
-meaning of the words, I shall now conclude this 
argument with three or four short inferences* finom 
•the whole. 

1. From hence we may infer the eternal divinity of 
our blessed Saviour, even from this great name, the 
Word, that is here attributed to him. For Since it 
is so apparent that this phrase is a term of art, de- 
rived from the schools of the Jews and Gentiles, and 
since by it they did all so generally understand a di- 
vine person subsisting ftom all eternity, it must ne- 
cessarily follow, that the Holy Ghost deriving it from 
them, and applying it to our blessed Saviour, must 
use it to the same sense ; for otherwise he were bet- 
ter never to have used it at all, because by discoursing 
in the same langunge with them, he will give us just 
occasion to think that he means the same thing, 
namely, that Christ, whom he calls the Word, is a 
divine person subsisting from all eternity ; which if 
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he doUi not mean by using that term, he will almost 
necessarilj betray us into a false belief concerning 
CHir Saviour. As, to instance briefly in a case of an- 
other nature ; our Saviour in his sermons doth fre- 
quently press us to meekness and patience, humility 
and charity; all which are terms frequently used 
long before in the moral philosophy both of the Jews 
and Gentiles, by which they signify such and such 
particular virtues. Since th^efore our Saviour doth 
use the same terms with them, we have just reason 
to conclude that he means the same virtues by them ; 
and should he mean any thing else, his very using of 
these terms would necessarily impose upon us a false 
sense of his meaning ; for how should we understand 
his meaning, but by his words ? and how should we 
4inderstand his words, but by the common import 
and signification of them ? And can we imagine that 
the Spirit of truth would have ever described our Sa- 
viour by a term that was so generally used to signify 
a divine person subsisting from all eternity, and used 
it too, as he doth, without any restraint or limitation^ 
nay, and so seemingly at least to the same purpose, 
as he doth in the three first verses of this chaptm** 
where he describes the divine nature and opierations 
of CSirifEt the Ward in the same terms in which the 
Jews and Gentiles were wont to describe the divi- 
nity of their A^o^; can we imagine, I say, tfaat^ 
the Holy Spirit would have done thus, had he known 
Christ to be nothing but a mere man, that never was 
befi>re he was bom of his mother ? Far be it from us 
to charge that blessed Spirit with imposing such a 
delusion upon mankind. 

2. Hence I infer, the astonishing love of our blessr 
ed Saviour in condescending so low as to be made 

L 4 
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flesh for us, and assume our nature. For what he 
wm before he took our nature, you have heard al- 
ready : he was no less than the eternal Word of the 
Pother ; in whose bosom he enjoyed the supremest 
dj^ree of Uiss and happiness, being crowned with 
glory, and encircled about with the essential rays of 
the divinity. And yet such was his love to poor 
mortals, so infinite was his zeal and concern for our 
happiness, that, seeing the misery we were plunged 
into, he could not rest, no not in the blessed arms 
of his Father, but strip himself of all his majesty and 
bliss, and comes down among us, and assumes our 
nature to save and rescue us, and invite and lead us 
to those heavenly mansions from whence he de- 
scended to us. Lord, what a prodigy of love was 
here, as doth not only puzzle my conceit, but out- 
reach my wonder and admiration ! for when I seri- 
ously consider it, though it be a blessing beyond all 
my hopes, and such as I could never have had the 
impudence to desire ; yet it fills my mind with an 
awful horror, to think that there was a time when 
the great God was here upon the earth in my form 
and nature, and conversed familiarly with such mor- 
tal wights as myself; and for my sake, and such poor 
worms as I, patiently underwent the common infir- 
mities of men, and willingly exposed himself to the 
">x>ntempt and scorn of a malevolent world, and the 
malice and cruelty of those barbarous men to whom 
he gave being, and could with the breath of his nos- 
trils have scattered into atoms ; and all this in mere 
compassion to a company of apostatized natures, who 
had so highly deserved to be thrown from his care 
and mercy for ever. O my soul, how am I astonish- 
ed at this miracle of love ! Methinks, when I consider 
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i^ I am looking down from a stupendous precipice; 
whose height fills me with a trembling horror, and 
even oversetting reason, 

S. From hence I infer, what mighty obligations we 
have for ever to love and serve our blessed Redeemer. 
If our hearts are capable of being warmed into any 
d^ree of affection, sure it is impossible but we must 
be affected at such an unheard of instance of love. 
For the Son of God to leave his Father's bosom, 
where he was infinitely more happy than we can ex- 
press and think of, and disguise himself in mortal 
flesh, and become a man of sorrows^ that he might 
make me a man of endless joys ; can my heart hold 
when I think of this ? is it possible I should reflect 
upon such a prodigious instance of affection, without 
being rapt into an ecstasy of love ? Blessed Jesus, 
what barbarous hearts do we carry about with us, 
that will not melt before the flames of thy love ! 
flames that are sufficient to kindle seraphims, and to 
fill all reasonable breasts with burning affections to* 
wards thee ! for how is it possible that any man, I 
had almost said that any devil, should be so disin- 
genuous and ill-natured as not to be affected with 
such stupendous kindness! When we see a child 
slight his careful and indulgent parents, we are ready 
to account him an unnatural monster ; when we see 
a man n^lect his friend, or disregard his benefactor, 
we presently call him base and ungrateful; nay, 
when we see one abuse a poor brute creature that 
fawns upon him, and expresses its kindness to him, 
we look upon it as an undoubted sign of a very hard 
heart and an ill nature : what term then can we find 
in all the world of words that is odious enough to ex- 
press our disaffection to our blessed Redeemer, to 
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nAiom we are so infinitely oUiged ! hase^ dMingenu- 
tmSj iU-naturedf and ungrateful^ are all too soft ; it is 
something beyond barbarous and devilish. For one 
would think that neither the most inhuman canni- 
hal on earth, nor the blackest devil in hell, could 
ever be guilty of so foul a crime^ which hath some- 
thing in it too monstrous for any words to express. 
Well therefore may the heavens be astonished, and 
the earth tremble, and all the creation of God stand 
amazed at us, to see how insenrible we are of this 
tnost ravishing and endearing love. Well may we 
be amazed at ourselves, and wonder at our own stu- 
(lidity, to think that the Son of God should be so kind 
as to come down from heaven to visit us, to leave 
the habitation of his glory, and shroud his divinity 
in mortal flesh, and make himself a miserable wigfat, 
merely that he might make us happy, and advance 
lis to that glory and bliss which for our sakes he wil- 
lingly abandoned; and yet that we are no more 
touched and affected with it, than with the most in- 
different thing in the world. Blessed God, what are 
we made of ! what kind of souls do we carry about 
with us, that no kindness will oblige us, no not the 
most endearing that ever was known or heard of! 
Doubtless should any man have shewn us but half 
this kindness, should a friend but offer to die for us, 
or a prince to descend from his throne, and put him- 
self into the state of a b^gar to enrich and advance 
us in the world, we should have thought ourselves 
bound to him as long as we lived ; and should we 
have thought any services too much, any requitals 
too dear for him, we should have been looked upon 
as mcmsters of ingratitude, as the reproaches and 
aeandab of human nature, and been hissed out 
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of all societj for a company of in&mous vilUdns, im- 
worthj of the least respect or favour from mankind. 
But fmr a friend to die, or a prince to become a b^- 
gar for our sakes, alas I what poor inconsiderable 
lyings are they, compared with the condescensioDS 
of the Son of Qod, who humbled himself much lower 
in becoming a man, than the most ^orious angel in 
heaven could have done in assuming the nature of a 
worm. And can we be so inhuman as not to be 
moved by such a miracle of condescending love ? Is 
it the less, because it is the love of (xod, or doth it 
less deserve our requital ? What excuse then can we 
make for our wretched insensibility ? O ungratefiil 
that we are ! with what confidence can we shew our 
heads among reasonable beings, after we have so bar- 
barously slighted our best friend, and behaved jour- 
selves so disingenuously towards our greatest bene- 
hctfit ? How can we pretend to any thing that is 
modest or ingenuous, tender or apprehensive in hu^ 
-man nature, when nothing will oblige us, no not 
that astonishing love that made the Son of Grod leave 
dl his glory, and become a poor miserable mortal 
fbr oor sakes ? O blessed Jesus ! what do thy holy 
angels think of us ! how do thy blessed saints r^ 
sent our unkindness towards thee ! yea, how justly 
wiU the devils themselves reproach and upbraid our 
baseness, who, bad as they are, were never so much 
devib yet as to spurn the love of a Redeemer, coming 
down from heaven to die and suffer for their sakes ! 
Wherefore, as we would not be hissed at by all the 
reasonaUe world, and become spectacles of horror to 
God, and angels, and devils, let us endeavour to af- 
fect ourselves with the love of our Redeemer, and to 
inflame our own souls with the sense of his kindness, 
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wha hath done such mighty things to endear and 
oUige us. 

4. From hence I infer, what monstrous disinge- 
nuity it would be in us to think much of parting 
with any thing, or doing any thing for the sake of 
Christy who, for our sakes, parted with his Father's 
bosom» and all those infinite delights which he there 
enjoyed, and united himself to our miserable nature, 
that he might make us good and happy for ever. 
And now, after all this, with what conscience or 
modesty can we grudge to do any thing which he 
shall require at our hands? Should he command me 
to descend into the lowest form of beings, and to 
become the most wretched and contemptible of all 
animals, could I be such a caitiff as to deny him, 
who descended much lower for the sake of me? 
Should he remand me back into nonentity, and bid 
me cease to be for ever, alas! the distance is no- 
thing so great between me and nothing, as it was 
betwixt him and that human nature which he as- 
sumed for my sake. Should he require me to die 
for him under all those lingering and exquisitie tor- 
tures which the blessed martyrs suffered for his 
name, what proportion were there between what he 
requires of me, and what he hath done for me ? He 
only requires that I should pass tiu*ough death to 
heaven for him, but he came from heaven to pass 
through death for me : so that for his sake I should 
only put ofi* a wretched garment of flesh, that I may 
be enrobed with glory and immortality ; but for my 
sake he put off his robes of glory and majesty, that 
he might wear my frail and mortal flesh, and therein 
reconcile me to God, and make me everlastingly 
happy. And when I may advance myself into an 
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equality with angels, by suffering the agonies of a 
miserable deatli for him, shall I refuse, or think 
much of it, when he, who was equal with Grod in 
glory and happiness, was so ready to be bom a 
wretched miserable man for me ? Should he require 
jne to give my substance to the poor, ancl leave my- 
self destitute of all supplies and comforts ; could I 
deny so poor a request to* him, who forsook a hea- 
ven of infinite pleasures for my sake, and exposed 
himself naked to the mercy of a wretched, wicked^ 
and ill-natured world, from whom he could expect 
nothing but the most barbarous contempt and cru- 
elty? Sure, one would think it were impossible for 
any reasonable being to deny such poor, such . incon- 
siderable boons to such a great and deserving Bene- 
factor ; and yet these are much more than what he 
ordinarily requires at our hands. For that which 
he . ordinarily requires of us is, that we would for- 
sake those vices which are as injurious to us as they 
are hateful to him, and which are;, therefore hateful 
to him because they are our enemies ; and that we 
would practise those virtues in which the perfection 
and happiness of our nature is involved, and which 
we can no more be happy without, than we can be 
without being. And can I think much to part with 
those lusts for his sake, which are my shames and 
infelicities, who never grudged to part with heaveki 
for inine? Can they be as dear to me as his Fa- 
ther's bosom was to him ? And yet he left that for 
love of me ; and shall not I leave these for love of 
him ? Methinks, if we will not part with them for 
our own sakes, as being destructive to our peace and 
happiness, yet, had we the least spark of ingenuity 
in us, we should gladly part with them for the sake 
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of our Sariour, who finr ours was so ready to part 
#kh all that was dear to him. Can we be such 
wretches as to refuse to serve him, when he requires 
nodiiiig of us but what we are obliged to by our 
own interest ? Are we so lost to all that is inge- 
nuous and modest, that we will not obey him, when 
lie only requires us to be kind to ourselves? O 
wretched mortals ! Doth his coming down from hea- 
ven to save you deserve this barbarous treatment at 
your hauds, that to spite him you should injure 
yourselves, and wound his authority through your 
own sides ? Had he been wholly indifferent to you, 
it had been very unreasonable to reject his service, 
when it shogethev consists in serving yourselves; 
but to disobey so dear a friend, to whom we are 
obliged by such stupendous favours, when he enjoins 
OS nothing but the means of Our own happiness, is 
such a piece of monstrous and unnatural baseness, 
as the Devil himself can hardly pfaralleL O unkind 
that we are ! that we will not be good to ourselves 
for our Saviour's sake, and that when he conjures us 
to it, as he doth, even by all the love that we owe 
him ! For so John xiv. 15. If ye love me, saith he, 
keep my commandments; ^< Consider what mighty 
things I have done for you ; how I left my throne 
in heaven for your sakes, and became a miserable 
** mortal man : and now that I am going from you, 
** and am offering up my life to redeem you, if ever 
•* I have merited any love at your hands, express it 
in keeping my commandments. It is no great mat- 
ter that I require of you, it is only that you would 
** be kind to yourselves, that you would let misery 
** alone, and endeavour to be as happy as heaven can 
^ make you. This is all the requital that I expect 
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at your hands, that you would be as good and 
happy as I would have you ; and this, which is the 
sum of all my commands, I conjure you strictly to 
** observe, even by all the love that you owe me." O 
blessed Jesus ! one would have thought thou hadeH 
been requiring some mighty trial of our love to thee^ 
that we should do some great thing for thee, to 
which nothing could prompt us but only our grati- 
tude and kindness: but when thou only requirert 
us to express our love to thee, in doing that whidi 
is the highest, expression of our love to ourselves^ 
can we be so disingenuous as not to do that for thy 
sake, to whom we are so infinitely obliged, whidI 
we are bound to do for our own sakes as well a» 
thine? > 

5. And lastly^ Hence I infer, what a glorious thiia^ 
it is to do good, since the Son of God, having so 
great an opportunity of doing good to the world^ 
thought it worth his while to come down from hea^- 
ven, and assume our natures, and undergo our im» 
series, as if he esteemed it more glorious and be* 
coming the majesty and divinity of his person tb 
dwell upon earth with poor miserable mortals, among 
whom he might do the greatest good, than to ait 
above upon the throne of heaven, and receive the 
most humble adorations of angels : for it was only 
for an opportunity of doing the greatest good, that 
he exchanged the glory and happiness of heaven; 
dioosing rather to become a miserable man to make 
others good and happy, than to continue among 
those infinite delights with which the heavenly state 
abounds. What a most glorious thing then is it to 
do good, when our most wise Redeemer chose it be^ 
fore heaven itself; when he thought it more eligible 
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to come down upon earth and make us happj, than 
to dwell in the bosom of his Father, and shine in 
heaven with the brightness and glory of his divinity. 
And if there be nothing in heaven so glorious as 
doing good, what is there upon earth that may be 
compared unto it ? What dim, what sullied things 
are all the pomps and splendours of this world, com- 
pared with the glory of doing good to others, when 
God preferred it before heaven itself! To conquer 
kingdoms, to lead the world in triumph after us, 
how mean and inconsiderable are they, compared 
with that glory which the Son of God forsook merely 
to do good to the world ! A thing which he 
esteemed so great and illustrious, that he did not 
only leave heaven for it, but scorned and despised 
the kingdoms of the earth ; finding nothing below 
that was worthy of him, but only to go about doing 
good ! for this was his constant employment, as you 
may see, Acts x. 21. And now, is it possible that, 
after this great example, we should think beneficence 
a cheap or vulgar thing? Can we think it a dis- 
honour to stoop to the meanest offices, whereby we 
may serve the souls or bodies of our brethren, when 
the Son of God came down from heaven, and veiled 
his glory in mortal flesh, for no other end but to do 
good ? O foolish creatures that we are ! did we but 
understand and consider what a magnificent thing it 
is to supply the necessities of men, and contribute 
to their happiness, we should doubtless embrace it 
as our greatest preferment, and think ourselves 
bound to bless God for ever, for furnishing us with 
occasions of doing good ; that he doth deem us wor-!- 
thy of such an illustrious employment, to have some 
share with himself in the glory of it ; that he will 
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vouchsafe to us an opportunity to honour and m'ag« 
niiy ourselves by acting this divine, this godlike part 
in the world* Never then let us think that we dis^ 
honour ourselves, though we stoop never so low, 
when it is to do good ; no, though it be to visit (bl 
b^^gar, to dress the sores of a poor lazar, to in- 
struct or comfort the meanest wretch in all thjr 
neighbourhood. For now thou actest the part of Grod, 
in doing the niost glorious thing in all the world; 
a thing for which the greatest princes may envy 
th^ and the blessed Grod for ever applaud thee« 
Now thou art doing that which the Son of God 
cakne down from heaven to do, and which he thought 
more worthy of his choice than to reign over angda 
in heaven : so that either we must say, that he was 
unwise for preferring it before heaven, or else we 
must acknowledge that we are infinitely fooUsh in 
preferring any thing in the world before it. 

IL I now proceed to the second proposition. And 
dwelt among usJuU qf grace and truth. Fol* that 
these latter words, Jiill qf grace and truth, belong 
to the former, and dwelt among us, you may plainly 
see by the parenthesis in your Bible, by which they 
are interrupted and broken off from one another.' 
In the explication of these words, I shall do these 
two things : 

1. Inquire what is here meant by the Word*s 
dwelling among us. 

2. What we are to understand by his being JuU 
qf grace and truth. 

1. What is here meant by the Word's dwelling 
among us? In the Greek it is i<T/c'^v<»a'^y ev i^/^rv, that is, 
** he pitched hb tabernacle among us :" which seemif 
plainly to refer to €k>d*s dwelling in the tabernacle 
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under the Mosaic law. For the Greek word vicfpnm 
€0me8 immediately from the Hebrew shacan^ and 
differs from it only by the Greek termination ; and 
from shacan comes the word shechinah, by which 
the 'Hebrews were wont to express (rod's glorious 
presence upon earth, and especiaUy his habitation in 
the holy tabernacle between the two cherubims, 
where he is said to dwell, 1 Sam. iv. 4. and 2 Sam. 
vL 2. because from thence God was wont to speak, 
And discover himself by a visible brightness and 
l^ory; and accordingly this presence or habttation 
df God is called in the Greek i$ia and hti<f>&nia, 
ghry and appearing: thus, Numb.xvi.l9. it is said, 
Aat when the congregation drew near to the taber* 
nacle, the glory of the Lard appeared unto them ; 
and ver. 42. it is said, that a doud covered the ta^ 
hemaclef and the glory of the Lord appeared. So 
when the glory is said to be departed from Israel^ 
1 Sam. iv. 21. it is plain that by that glory is meant 
tliis visible appearance of God in a glorious bright- 
ness from between the cherubims. So,Rev.xxi. when 
it had been said of the new Jerusalem^ that it was 
9icffffit the tabernacle of God with us, ver. 3. that 
being repeated again, ver. 11. is said to have the 
glory of God in it, and the glory of God to en- 
lighten it, ver. 23. Now it seems most {m>bable, 
that this glorious shechinah^ presence, or habitation 
of Gk>d, consisted in the presence of angels; who 
being the courtiers of heaven, where they appear, 
there Gk>d is said to be peculiarly present. And 
hence it is that the well Lahi-roi, where the angel 
appeared to Hagar, Gren. xvi. 7, 14. is by the Jerusa- 
fem Targum styled the well, ubi manifsstata illi 
/kit prmeentia Domini majestatica, ** where the 
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*^ presence of God in majestj was manifested to 
^ her :"' and that visible glorj which appeared from 
between the cherubims is called by the same name, 
vis. the gloria maJestaiictB prte^entue Zhmini, ^^ the 
^> g^ory of the majestic presence of God:" which' ia 
a plain evidence, that the Jews believed the ma^ 
jestic presence of Grod to be nothing else but the ap* 
pearance of angels. And of the same mind was the 
avthor to the Hebrews, Heb. ii. S. Far the Um, 
saith he, wa^ spoken hy angels ; and so St. Stephen,' 
Acts vii. 53. The law was recewed hy the dispo- 
sUUm of angels ; and St. Paul, that the law was 
ordained by angels in the hand ^ a mediator^ 
Gal. iii. 19- Whereas Exod. xix. 11. compared with 
XX. S£. it is said, that the Lord came down in the 
s^^ of all the people^ and talked with them ; that 
is^ as you will there find, he spoke the law to them : 
which b a plain evidence, that that glorious descent 
of God's presence upon mount Sinai, where the law 
was spoken, was, in the opinion of the author to the 
Hebi^ws, nothing but the presence of angels ; who, 
when they were to reptesent the divine presence, 
were wont to appear in bright and radiant bodies : 
and therefore where it is said in Isaiah's vision, Isa. 
vi. 1. that he saw the Lard sitting upon a throne^ 
and that his train filled the temple ; that is, his 
train <»f angels: and this train of angels our 
Savioiff calls the glory of the Lord, John xii. 41; 
whidi is the same with the shechinah, or majestk 
presence: and therefwe perhaps they are callecl 
angels of light, in 'reference to that lucid, shinhig,' 
flaming appearance which they were woM to make f 
and in Psalm civ. 4. God is said to make his minis- 
ters a flaming fire; that is, when they are to make 
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a visible representation of his .majestic presence to 
tnankind. But besides this, Isa. Ixiii. 9* you. have 
mention made of the angel of Greets presence which 
sa/ced Israel; which seems to denote the head and 
chief of those angels, which by their glorious ap- 
pearances did represent God to mankind. By which 
angel the Jews did generally understand the Mes- 
sias, or eternal Word: for so Philo% speaking of 
God's committing the care of his flock to his first- 
bom Son, the Word^ tells us, ^* that this is that an- 
'^ gel whom God promised to send before the camp 
^ of Israel, even the angel, of his presence." And so 
also Rab. Menahem, upon the 14th of Exod. 19* 
tells us, that '^ the angel which went before the camp 
^ of Israel was shechinah^ the presence, or majesty 
'* of Gkxl ; and that he is called the angel or prince 
** of the world, because the government of the world 
^ is in his hands." And to the same purpose Moses 
the son of Neheman : Prteterea scriptum est, saith 
he, et angelus Jaciei ejus salvos fecit ipsosy &c. 
that is, '^ It is written, the angel of his presence 
'* shall save them :" viz. that angel which is the pre- 
sence of God ; of whom it is said, My presence shall 
go htfore thee, and I will cause thee to rest. 
Moreover," saith he, ^^ this is that angel of whom 
the prophets foretold. The Lord whom ye seek 
shall suddenly come to his temple, the angel of 
*^ the covenant whom ye desire ;" which both the 
ancient Jews and Christians interpret to be the Mes- 
sias : and *^ this," saith he, ** is he who governs the 
** wcHrld, that brought the children of Israel out of 
*^ Egypt) and to whom the most high God com- 

^ De AgricuL p. 152. 
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'^ municates his bwii name." And this without doubt 
was he whom God calls his presence^ when he pro-j 
mised Moses that his presence should go along 
with him, Exod. xxxiii.l4. for this presence is there 
said to be the angel of God ; both which put toge-r 
ther make him to be the angel of God's presence, 
Exod. xxiii. 20. And accordingly, instead of^ Say 
not before the angel of the Lord, Eccles. v. 6. the 
S6{Muagint render it. Say not before the presence 
qf God, that is, before the angel of his presence. 
And since to this angel of his presence God doth 
attribute, not only his prerogative of forgiving sins, 
but also his own name, as you may see he doth, 
Exod. xxiii. 21. it seems very probable, what not 
only the Jews, but many very learned Christians do 
assert, that it was no created angel, but the eternal 
Wjord or Messias : for, saith God to Moses, Behold^ 
I send an angel before thee, &c. Beware of him^ 
and obey his voice, provoke him not ; for he will 
not pardon your transgressions : for my name is 
in him; that is, my name Jehovah, which is the 
proper and incommunicable name of God : and ac« 
cordingly you frequently read of an angel that is 
called * by the name Jehovah, which I doubt not was 
the same with this angel qf God's presence. Thus 
that angel of the Lord which appeared to Moses in 
the burning bush is called by the name Jehovah, 
and styled the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacobs 
Ekod. iii. 2. comp. iv. 5. And one of those angels 
that appeared to Abraham in the plains of Mamre 
is called the Lord, and the Judge qf all the earth. 
Gen. xviii. 1, 25. So also he that stood on the top 
of the ladder in Jacob's vision, is in Gen. xxviii. 19. 
palled the Jjord God qf Abraham, and the God qf 
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Isaac; whereas in Gen. xxxi. 11. he is called the 
angel of the Lord; and afterwards, ver.13. the Chd 
^ Bethel : which seems to me a plain evidence^ 
Aat that angel of God was Gkxl^ since both those 
titles were attributed to the same person ; and that 
he was also that very angdl of his presence whotti 
God promised to send before the camp of Israel, 
since in hinti it is apparent the name of God was ; 
L e. the name Jehovah. And it is verj observable, 
that this verj angel both Philo and the Chaldee 
Pluraphrase styles the Word of God: and therefore 
those words of Gkxl to Joshua, Jos. i. 5. As I was 
with Moses J so I unll be with thee, the Paraphnsse 
tenders thus. As my word was assisting to Moses, 
so it shaU he assisting to thee: and it is the ob- 
tervation of the learned Masius, that generally Where 
the Hd[)rew text speaks of God, eitfier convefsiiig 
with men or managing their affairs, that Pto^- 
phrase, instead of Grod, uses this phrase, the Word of 
God. From whence it is evident, that it was the 
received doctrine of the Jews, that God was always 
present with mankind by his eternal Word ; which 
is therefore the more consideraUe, because it so ex- 
actly agrees with the doctrine of the primitive fa^ 
thers. For so Tertullian, Christus semper egit in 
Dei Patris nomine ; ipse ad initio eonversatus est 
cum patriarchis et prophetis. And in his book 
against Praxian he tells us, ^ That firom Adam to 
** the patriarchs and prophets, Christ always de^ 
^ wended to discourse with men f and ^ that that 
^* God who conversed upon earth with men, was no 
^ other than that eternal Word that was to be made 
^ flesh.** And the same thmg is strenuously asseiPted 
also by Justin Martyr, in his discourses with Trypho 
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the Jew. Ndr can X see anj reason why he should 
not be Ae angel ({f God's presence^ since elsewhere 
he is expressly called the angel of that covenant by 
which God hath obliged himself to be present witk 
his church for ever, Mai. iii. 1. and tlie New Te»- 
taottent so often declares him to be the image, and 
character, and representative of God; and himibelf 
tdk Philip, that he did so perfectly represent the 
Father, that whosoever had seen him had seen the 
Pother^ John xiv. 9* And if this be so, as it seemfc 
higUy probable, that the Word was the angel tff 
God*e presence, that is, the chief or prince of those 
angels that represented God in the world, then it 
will follow that the shechinah, or majestic presence 
of God, consisted in a glorious and visible appear^ 
ance of the Word, with a troop of blessed angels at- 
tending him in bright and luminous iforms. * And 
this I conceive was the glorious presence of God 
which came down first upon mount Sinai, and afteiw 
War& removed into the tabernacle, and abode be«- 
tween the two cherubims. And this I am rather in* 
duced to believe, because I find the descent of God's 
{Hnesence upon mount. Sinai is described in the same 
manner as Christ's coming to judgment; for so, 
Matth. xvi. 27- it is said, that he shall came in the 
gloTjf 4^ his Father, with his angels ; and St. Jude 
tdb usy that he shall came with his hohf myriads^ 
or ten thousands, ver. 14. for so it ought to be ren- 
dered : afid the Lord in the same manner is said to 
come from Sinai with his holy ten thousands, or 
myriads; for so it is in the Hebrew, Deut. xxxiii. 2. 
And since they are both described in the same man^ 
Her, it seems to follow, that they were both the same 
majestic presence of God, even the eternal Word 
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suming a glorious form, and attended with myriads 
of bright and shining angels. And this same pre- 
sence it was that was afterwards displayed in the 
tabernacle, which was said to be filled with the glory 
((f the Lard^ which shone from between the che- 
rubims with a bright and visible splendour ; that is, 
with the illustrious appearances of the eternal Word, 
and those glorious angels that attended him. And 
upon that mount and in that tabernacle did this 
blessed Word represent his Father, even as the vice- 
' yoy doth the sovereign prince ; for there in his Far 
ther's person, and by bis authority, he gave forth his 
laws and oracles to the seed of Abraham, and, as the 
vicegerent of the most high God, governed the house 
<£ Israel, and distributed to them rewards and pu- 
nishments, according as they behaved themselves to- 
wards him : for upon all the forenamed reasons it 
seems highly probable, that he was the Lord who 
spoke to Moses, and from between the cherubims, 
and that thence delivered the law to him. So that 
as he was the shechinah, or glorious presence of the 
most high God in the tabernacle, he did there repre- 
sent his person by bearing his authority, and ruling 
the house of Israel as his substitute and viceroy. 

And that the words of my text do refer to this 
glorious appearance of the Word in the tabernacle, 
and to his representing of the most high God there, 
is very evident, in that it is not only said that he ta- 
bernacled among them, which evidently alludes to 
his dwelling in the old tabernacle, but that they saw 
his glory too ; which is a plain allusion to that glory 
of his which filled the tabernacle. So that the mean- 
ing of these words, he dwelt among u^^ seems to be 
this, That as Christ, who is the eternal Word, was 
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tlie shechinah, the divine presence, or angel of Ood-8 
presence, which in the ta^bemacle of old represented 
the Most High to the Jews ; so he also abode or ta- 
l)eniacled in our flesh, as the representative of his. 
Father to mankind. In the tabernacle of our flesh 
he displayed the glory of his Father to us ; he openly 
manifested and represented him to the world, even 
as of old he was wont to do in the tabernacle of 
Moses. For, the Ward to taberiuicle among us must 
necessarily signify more than barely to dweU or live 
among. us; for it must signify to dwell as the she- 
chinah in the tabernacle ; that is, as the most glo^ 
rious presence or representative of the most high 
God, as one that was vested vath the divine au- 
thority, and that was the vicegerent of the Father 
of all things. So that he dwelt among us seems to 
signify the same with. He reigned among us in his 
Father's stead, as one who bore his authority, and 
represented his person, and to whom for the future 
we were to pay the same homage and reverence that 
we were bound to render to the Most High himself, 
who under himself hath authorized him to be our 
Friilce and Governor, to declare his divine will to us, 
and exact our obedience thereunto, by rewarding 
and punishing us according to the tenour of those 
laws which he hath established in his blessed gospel} 
fcnr this is plainly implied in his shechanizing or ta- 
bernacling, viz. his being the glorious representative 
of God in the world. He tabernacled among us; 
that is, he acted in God's stead, as one that repre- 
sented his Father ; and this he did in our flesh in a 
far more glorious manner than ever he did in the 
Mosaic tabernacle : for in our flesh and nature he 
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UberoBckAJuB of grace and truth. Which hnngs 
me to the next inquiry, viz. 

2. What is here meant by his dwelling among mm 
Jkll qf grace and truth ? By these two j^irases, 
the design of the holy penman is doubtless to dis- 
tinguish the manner of his dwelling among us from 
that of his dwelling among the Jews in the taber*- 
nade : for a little after he uses the same phrases in 
contradistinction to the law of Moses: J%e laWj 
saUh he, was given by Moses^ but grace and truth 
by Jeeus Christ, rer. 17* God the eternal Ward 
gave the law to Moses, and Moses gave it to the 
people of Israd ; but Jesus Christ, that is, the eternal 
Word incarnate, gave not the law, but grace and 
truth. So in the text, the Word incarnate, or taber«- 
aaded in our flesh, did shechanize, or perform the 
part of his Father^s supreme representative among 
us JmU ^ grace and truth : which implies some- 
thing beyond what he did when he dwelt in the ta- 
bernacle of Mi^es, and there as the viceroy of God 
reigned over the house of Jacob. That I may there- 
fore more fully explain this matter to you, I will 
Inriefly consider these two jrfirases apart, and shew 
you in what particulars they each of them distinguish 
lus dwelling among us from his dwelling in the Mo- 
saic tabernacle. 

1. He dwelt among uaJuU (if grace, which dis- 
tinguishes his dwelling among us from that more 
severe and rigorous manner in the former tabernacle ; 
and that in these following particulars : 
. 1st, He dwdt among unJuU qf grace, in respect 
of the sweetness and obligingness of his behaviour, 
in contradistinction to that more dreadful and terri- 
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bfe manner of his cofrrersing with the Jews^ when 
be tabemaded amoi^ them. The Jews being a most 
stubborn and stifihecked generation, (as they are 
oftra Called in the Old Testament,) the eternal Word 
thought fit to converse among them in such a way 
as was most suitable to their genius and temper, to 
break their stubbornness with the dread of his power, 
and awe them with the terror of his majesty* And 
accordingly you find, that when he came down &st 
upon mount Sinai, he ifras attended with a load 
sounding trumpet, with thunders and lightnings, with 
fire and smoke, and all the equipage of a most dread*- 
ful majesty, such as caused the mountain and ^kik 
people to tremble, Exod.xix.16,20. And afterwards 
it is said, that the glory in which he appeared, wfae* 
the people saw him upon the mount, was like a de^* 
vouring fire ; in which prions appearance he after- 
wards removed into the tabemade, and there abodt 
between the cli^rubims, Exod. xl. 84, 85. And when 
in all this dreadftil majesty he appeared unto them^ 
they were kept at a great distance from him, and 
wete severely forbid to approach him, lest he should 
break forth upon tkem, and destroy them, Exod. 
xix. 24. And whenever they provoked him by thek 
Hlurmurings and rebellions, his wrath broke forth 
like lightning upon them, and consumed the ring* 
leading rebels, that by their example the rest might 
be warned to do no more wickedly. Thus in all his 
converses with them, he clothed himsdtf in a Ibr- 
tnidable mi^esty, to break and awe their sturdy 
spirits, and fiiroe their stiff necks to yidd to tiie 
yoke of his sovereign authority. But when he at^ 
sQmed our nature, and tabemaded iamong us in cmhr 
flesh, he laid hj that isstdnishiag mitjesty that Was 
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wont to render blm so dreadfiil to the Israelites, and 
put on all the condescensions and sweetnesses of a 
most familiar and endearing conversation, and con- 
versed amongst men in such a generous, friendly, 
and courteous manner, as was most apt to charm 
and enamour the world. He was free without being 
yain or trifling, serious without being sour and mo- 
taee ; his humour always cheerful and uniform, and 
Jus gravity was equally distant from moroseness and 
kanity ; and, in a word, his deportment was made 
ilp of all the accomplishments that can command ei- 
ther love or honour. And though now and then he 
£dls into high expressions of indignation, yet it was 
only against those base fellows the Pharisees, who, 
under a pretence of being saints, and the godly 
party, were bloated up with pride and arn^nce, 
and cankered with malice and ill-nature; for which 
they were so abominable in his eyes, whose temper 
was altogether so loving and divine, that he could 
not mention them without calling them hypocrites 
and the children of the Uevil. And if to all this 
you add his profound humility and condescension, 
his meekness under reproaches, and his constancy 
and patience under the greatest sufferings, how 
much more sweet, grateful, and charming was this, 
than when he appeared in such a dreadful and asto- 
nishing majesty upon mount Sinai, and in the ta- 
bernacle of Moses! It is true, the innocency and 
purity of his life, the divinity of his doctrine, and 
the many mighty miracles that he wrought, could 
not but imprint an awful majesty upon his person : 
Init yet it was a graceful majesty, a majesty full of 
grace and sweetness, and such as was much more 
apt. tQ endear than to affright men. For, as for the 
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virtue of his life, and the divinity of his doctrine, it 
could not but attract all those who had anj love 
and esteem for virtue and goodness. And as for his 
miracles, they were vastly different from those which 
he wrought in the wilderness, which had little else 
in them but matter of terror and astonishment : but 
these were all such as did express his kindness to 
the world, and so were much more apt to oblige 
than to terrify those that beheld them : for he went 
about doing goad^ and healing all that were op*- 
pressed with the Devils Acts x. 38. and healing aU 
manner of sickness, and all manner of diseases 
among the people^ Matt. iv. 23. So that in respect 
of the sweetness and obligingness of hLs conversai 
tion, he tabernacled among us JuU of grace^ in 
contradistinction to that terrible majesty in whidlP 
he tabernacled among the Jews . 

2dly, He tabernacled among us full of grace y \xi 
rq^ard of the sweetness and gentleness of his laws,- 
in contradistinction to those many burdensome pre- 
cepts which he gave when he tabernacled among th^ 
Jews. It is apparent, by the history of that people^ 
that they were obstinately addicted to the customs 
of £^pt, from whence they were brought, and df 
the neighbouring nations round about them; and 
thence it was that notwithstanding those manifest 
discoveries that God had made of himself to them, 
and of his being the only true God, such as one 
would have thought had been sufficient to have con- 
vinced the most obstinate gainsayers ; yet ever and 
anon we find them starting aside to the idolatrous 
customs of the Gentiles, and revolting from thdt 
God who had so gloriously manifested himself among 
them. The eternal Word, therefore, when he came 
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to tabamacle among them, gave them abundance 
«f laws, the matter of which was in its own na«< 
tare perfectly indifferent, that by those, as by so 
many bounds and fences, be might keep them from 
breaking out of (rod's enclosure into the wild com* 
mon of GeatiUsm ; and such were the greatest part 
of their ceremonial laws, some of which were instil 
tilted in compliance with the more innocent rites of 
the heathen, and others in opposition to those which 
were purely magical and idolatrous. And heiiee it 
S% that in the law of their ceremonies there are sa 
HMmy things enjoined them of which we can give no 
tolerable account, they being either innocent cus* 
toms, derived from the heathens in compliance with 
the Jews, or prohibitions of those magical and idol*^ 
atrous customs in which the Jews had been educated 
in Egypt, and to which they were always very prone 
attd indinable. So that merely to comply with the 
Jews in what was innocent, and restrain them in 
what was hurtful and idolatrous, the eternal Word 
was fain to impose a vast number of positive laws 
upon them, which contained nothing but what was 
puirely indifferent, and might have been done or un« 
done, without any prejudice to the eternal rules of 
goodness. And accordingly, Ezek. xx. 24, 25. it is 
said, that because their eyes were (tfter their fa- 
iker^ idohf there/are Crod gave them statutes that 
were not goodf that is, bad no intrinsic goodness in 
them, and judgments whereby they should not Hoe. 
And that Grod imposed these things, not as good 
in themselves, but as aca)mmodated to the present 
state and temper of the Israelites, is evident frt>m 
what the Psalmist says, Psalm li. 16. Thou desirest 
mutsacrifiee — thau deUghtest not in burnt^qfferings ; 
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though it is evident he had a further end in impos- 
ing very many of these sacred rites, namely, to 
shadow out by them the mysteries of the gq«pdt 
and give them some preludious hints of that glo* 
rious kingdom of Christ that was afterwards to be 
established in the world. But by this means the 
Jewish law was multiplied into so many precepts, 
and those many of them so expensive and burden- 
some, that the apostle calls it a yoke which neither 
they nor their fathers were able to hear. Acts xv.lO. 
and elsewhere, a yoke qfhonddtge^ Gal. v. 1. Thus, 
while the eternal Word tabernacled among the Jews, 
his laws were very rigid and cumbersome, being 
clogged with so vast a number of positive rites and 
observances : but when he came to tabernacle in our 
flesh, he abolished all these numerous ceremonies^ 
and imposed nothing upon the world but what is 
sweet, and easy, &ndjull of grace. And hence him* 
self tells us, Matt. xi. SO. i ^vyo^ /xov xp^<'^» ^ 
yoke is graciauSj (for so it is in the Greek,) and $ny 
burden is light; for it imposes nothing upon us 
but what is most agreeable to our rational natures^ 
nothing but what we ourselves, if we were wise and 
good, should reckon ourselves obliged to, though he 
had never enjoined it. For all the duty he requires 
of us results immediately from the frame of our na^ 
tures, and the unalterable relations we stahd in to Gkid 
and the world. For the sum of all Christian duty is 
contained in those three generals, to Uve soberly, and 
righteously^ and godly in this present world ; and 
these must necessarily oblige us so long as we carry 
such beings about us, and continue in such relations. 
Whilst God is our God and Creator, we cannot be 
disobliged from living godly; that is, from honouring 
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and loving him» from fearing and trusting in him, 
fiiom serving and adoring him : for unless we could 
destroy our relation to him, and cease to be his crea«« 
tures» the dueness of these acts of homage and wor- 
ship from us to him must necessarily abide for evet. 
Whilst we continue to be reasonable animals, we can- 
not be freed from the obligation of sobriety, which 
consists in governing our passions and appetites by 
our reason : for till we can lay by our reason, which 
18 the superior principle of our nature, and step into 
another, form of beings, it will be always fit that our 
inferior powers should be subject to its conduct and 
government. Whilst we continue in the society of 
men, and are members of the body of mankind, we 
cannot be released from the ties of righteousness, 
which contains in it charity, and all other sociable 
virtues : and till we cease to be related to mankind, 
it can never cease to be reasonable for us to do what 
becomes our relation ; that is, to be just, benign, and 
charitable to one another. So that all that the Word 
incarnate hath enjoined us, is to do what we our- 
selves must nieeds acknowledge is most just and rea- 
sonable, and what we should choose to do before any 
thing in the world, were we not prejudiced against 
it by our own base lusts and unreasonable passions. 
So that in respect of those gracious laws he gave us 
whilst he dwelt among us, he may well be said to 
dwell among us JmU qf grace. 

3dly, He dwelt among usJiUl t^ grace j in respect 
<tf that full pardon and remission which he hath 
granted to sinners in his gospel, in contradistinction 
to that partial and incomplete pardon which he gave 
when he tabernacled among the Jews. For whilst 
the eternal Word, as his Fathers representative. 
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reigned over the nation of Israel, he gave no other 
pardon but temporal by the law of Moses, which was 
the rule and instrument of his government. And 
I am sure, that, from the 20th of Exodus to the 
S7th of Deuteronomy, in which compass that whole 
law is comprised, there is not the least mention of 
any other pardon or forgiveness allowed to offenders, 
but only what respects their temporal punishment ; 
nay, in some cases this was not allowed, as particu- 
larly in the cases of blasphemy, idolatry, and murder, 
no, not though they heartily repented of it. For all 
that pardon which the Mosaic law allowed was in- 
dulged to them upon their offering up propitiatory 
sacrifices, which in these exempted cases were not 
allowed of; but yet the apostle tells us of all these 
sacrifices in general, that the blood ofbuUs and of 
goats could not take away sin, Heb. x. 4. that they 
did sanctify only to the purifying of the flesh, Heb. 
vii. 13. that they could not make him that did the 
service perfect, as pertaining to the cofiscience, 
Heb. ix. 9* that is, that they only released offenders 
from the obligation to civil and ecclesiastical punish- 
ments, but could by no means free them from the 
eternal punishments of the other life. Not that I 
make the least doubt but that truly penitent offend- 
ers were forgiven the eternal punishment then as 
well as now, and forgiven too for the sake of Jesus 
Christ, the Lamb that was intentionally slain from 
the beginning of the world ; but by what hath been 
said, it is plain they were not forgiven by virtue of 
that law whereby the eternal Word reigned over the 
house of Israel, but rather by virtue of that gospel 
which was first preached to Adam, and afterwards 
to the patriarchs; wherein Christ, the seed of the 
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woman, and the seed of Abraham, is promised^ in 
whom all nations of the earth should be blessed. It 
is true, the sacrifices of the law were typical of the 
sacrifice of Christ, and so consequently was that tem- 
poral pardon obtained by them, typical of that eter- 
nal pardon which we do obtain by the great propi- 
tiation of our Saviour; for so the apostle tells us, 
that tli£ law had in it a shadow of good things to 
come^ Heb. x. 1. But we must .not imagine that 
eternal remission, which is the effect of Christ's real 
sacrifice, could ever be obtained by those sacrifices 
which were only the shadows and resemblances of 
it. So that that remission of sins which the eter- 
nal Word gave whilst he tabernacled among the 
Jews, was nothing near so perfect and complete as 
that which he afterwards proclaimed in the taber- 
nacle of our flesh, because it neither extended to all 
kinds of sins, nor yet to all kinds of punbhment ; it 
left some unforgiven as to the punishments of this 
life, and it left all unforgiven as to the punishments 
of the life to come. But having pitched his taber- 
nacle in our flesh, he did by the meritorious sacrifice 
of himself obtain of his Father this public act of 
grace, this free charter of mercy for all mankind ; 
That whosoever would repent and amend, whatso- 
ever sins he is guilty of, whatsoever punishments he 
is obliged to, he shall certainly be forgiven them all, 
and be as freely received into God's grace and favour, 
as if he never had offended him ; for lie is the pro^ 
pitiationjbr the sins of the world: And by him, saith 
the apostle, all that believe are justified from all 
things Jrom which they could not be justified by the 
law of Moses, Acts xiii. 39. In this respect, there- 
fore, the eternal Word dwelt among usJiiU of grace. 
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in that lie proclaimed such a full and perfect pardon 
of all sms, and of all punishments, to all that with a 
true faith and hearty repentance should turn unto 
him ; and accordingly this pardon is frequently call- 
ed by the name of graces or of the grace of God, 
and of our Lord Jesus Christ, Acts xv. 11. Heb. 
xii. 15. and Rom. iii. 24. 

4thly, He dwelt among us Jiill of grace, in respect 
of the internal grace and assistance which he "so 
abundantly afforded us above what he did to the 
Jews, under the law of Moses, when he tabernacled 
among them. I make no doubt but God in all ages 
hath been always ready to assist good men in their 
duty. This the very heathens themselves believed, 
that x^pig W/xovo^ ov^e)^ aya9o^, ** that God did concur 
with all good men, and that no man did ever ar- 
rive to any eminent degree of virtue, without a di- 
vine (Fjfflatus, or assistance." And had the good 
men among the Jews been ignorant of this, what 
should move them to pray, as we find they often do, 
that God would wash and cleanse, and quicken and 
strengthen, and enliven them ? For so, in the book 
of the Psalms, you find good David very often praying 
that Gk>d would teach him his commandments^ and 
incline his heart to keep them, and keep him hack 
from presumptuous sin. By which prayers it is 
evident they had good encouragement to hope that 
God would be ready to concur with them, and to 
bless their pious endeavours with the internal assist- 
ance of his grace and Spirit. And this encourage- 
ment I suppose they might have partly from their 
natural notions of Grod, which must needs suggest to 
them, that he, being infinitely good as he is, will 
never be wanting to his creatures in any thing that 
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is necessary to the obtaining those noble ends- for 
which Tie created them, and consequently that he 
will be assistant to them in their duty, which is the 
way to that end, and not leave them to contend with 
difficulties which are insuperable to their natural 
power and ability; and partly from those general 
evangelical promises which (rod made to them by 
the patriarchs and prophets, from whence they might 
fairly infer, that he who had promised to do so much 
for them, upon condition they persisted in their 
duty and allegiancje to him, would never be want- 
ing on his part to strengthen and enable them to 
it. But I can by no means allow that they were 
encouraged to hope for any such assistance from any 
promise of that law which the eternal Word gave 
them when he tabernacled among them, and by. 
which, in his Father's stead, he ruled and governed, 
them ; and that both because there is no such pro-, 
mise found in all that law, and because the apostle 
tells us, that the law was weak throttgh the fleshy 
Rom. viii. 3. and caUs it the ministration qf death, 
written and engraven in stones^ in opposition to the 
ministration of the Spirit, that is not written in to- 
hies of stone, but in fleshly tables of the heart, 
2 Cor. iii. 7, 8. compared with verse 8. And, 
Gal. iii. 13, 14. you find the apostle opposes to the 
curse of the law the blessing qf Abraham, and the 
blessing of Abraham he tells us is the promise of the 
Spirit through faith, that is, by the gospel. And 
thus, under the law, there was doubtless an internal 
grace and assistance vouchsafed to good men, though 
not promised by it ; yet after tiie eternal Word for- 
sook the tabernacle of Moses, and came to taber- 
nacle in our flesh, it is evident that then he did more 
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plentifully communicate this his grace to the world 
than ever ; for then the Spirit was said to be shed 
upon us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Lord; 
and in the 16th verse of this 1st of John, we are said 
qf his fulness to receive %ifiy am xapnog, grace 
upon grfice ; that is, grace heaped upon grace, and 
a vast overflowing abundance ; according to that of 
Theognis, Aony^ t avr mniv aviary that is, " Thou gfivest 
** me calamities upon calamities." So that unless we 
will- ourselves, it is now impossible we should fall 
short either of our duty or the blessed reward of it, 
since our Saviour is become such an overflowing 
fountain of grace to us, and hath promised to com- 
municate it to us in such plentiful effusions, if we 
will sincerely ask and honestly endeavour after it ; 
and therefore in this respect also he may well be 
said to dwell among us full of grace, in that while 
he dwelt among us he obtained for, and promised to 
us such an accumulated plenty of inward grace and 
assistance, to encourage and enable us to do his com- 
mandments. 

5thly, He dwelt among us full of grace , in re- 
spect of the vastness of the recompense which he 
promised to us, and which infinitely exceeds what- 
soever he promised when he dwelt in the tabernacle 
of Moses. For when the eternal Word reigned over 
Israel as the viceroy and substitute of his Father, he 
only acted the part of their civil sovereign or go- 
vernor ; which part he continued till they chose an- 
other king, and then he resigned his title to the suc- 
ceeding heirs of David. And accordingly we find, 
that when the Israelites first desired a king of Sa- 
muel, God bids him hearken to their cry; jPot, saith 
he, they have not rejected thecy but they have re- 
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Jeeted me^, Aat I should not reign over them^ 
1 SanLViii. 7« which is a plain argument, that be- 
fore he only acted as their political prince, in that he 
interprets their desiring another king, to be a rejects 
ing of him from reigning over them. For had he 
been no otherwise king over Israel, than as he is 
over other nations where the true religion is owned 
and professed, his dominion might have fairly con- 
sisted with that of another king or sovereign ; and 
it would have been no more a rejecting God's rule 
for Israel to desire a king, than it is for France, or 
Spain, or England. For it is plain, the Israelites did 
not reject God's divine dominion, which he claims 
over the world as the Omnipotent Creator of all 
things; for then their desire of a king had been 
idolatry, and the kings whom they desired had been 
idols, or false gods. It is plain^ therefore, that it was 
l|is political dominion only which they rejected by 
desiring another king to reign in his stead ; which 
he interprets as their intention to rob and divest 
him of that civil authority which till then he had 
claimed and exercised among them. So that the 
plain sense of their desire was this ; God shall no 
longer be our civil sovereign, but for the future we 
are resolved to have a king from among ourselves, 
even as other nations round about us, whom we 
will invest with the same civil authority which hi- 
therto he hath challenged and exercised among us. 
God the eternal Word therefore being their civil 
prince or ruler, as such he gave them the Mosaic 
law, which he only designed to be the rule or in- 
strument of his civil government and dominion ; 
which is the reason why in that law he only pro- 
mised civil or temporal blessings, because it was 
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only a law of civil government, and as such could 
design no further than the civil or temporal happi- 
ness of those who were to be ruled and governed by 
it. And accordingly, if you peruse the promises of 
that law, you will find that they all consist of out- 
ward and temporal blessings; such as health of 
body, and victory over their enemies ; peace among 
themselves and with their neighbouring nations; 
plenty of bread, and the conveniences of life ; and 
success and prosperity in all their affairs : and there- 
fore the author to the Hebrews calls the gospel the 
bringing in of a better hope^ and upon this account 
opposes it to the law of Moses, Heb. vii, 19. which 
plainly implies that that law brought in no better 
hope than that of a temporal happiness ; and those 
words of the apostle, Gal. iii. 12. The law is not of 
Jaithj but. The man that doeth them shall live in 
them, do plainly seem to imply this sense. The law 
proposing only present and sensible blessings to such 
as do it, such as that Thou shalt live a happy and 
prosperous life in this world, doth not require faith, ' 
properly so called, which is the evidence of things 
not seen ; that is, of the invisible blessings of the 
other life: and ver. 21. he plainly asserts, that if 
there had been any other law besides the gospel that 
could have given that promised life, righteousness 
would have been by that law ; and therefore since, 
as he asserts, righteousness was by no other law but 
the gospel, it follows that no other law, no not that 
of Moses, could give or promise life eternal. Not 
that I make the least doubt but good men under 
the law of Moses did firmly believe a future happi- 
ness ; for this the very heathens themselves had very 
great hopes and expectations of, though they never ■ 
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had 80 much reason as the Jews to induce them to 
bdieve: for, besides all those weighty arguments 
which were common to them with the heathens, 
thej had those general evangelical promises which 
God made to the patriarchs of being their God^ and 
tikeir exceeding great reward; the histories of the 
translations of Enoch and Ellijah, and of sundry 
most eminent examples of God's exceeding love to 
goodness and good men ; from whence they might 
easily infer, that sure he had better rewards in store 
for them than any of the transitory blessings of this 
life, especially when they saw how many good men 
were deprived of these, and left naked and destitute 
of all worldly comforts. Besides all which, in every 
age they had prophets that were divinely inspired ; 
and who, among all the secrets that were revealed 
to them, cannot be supposed to have been wholly 
unacquainted with the typical meaning of their ce- 
remonies and polity, which among other things pre- 
signified the glorious recompenses of the life to 
come. But however they came by it, I think it is 
very apparent, from sundry passages in the Book of 
Psalms, Ezekiel, and Daniel, that they were far from 
being strangers to the doctrine of a blessed immor- 
tality hereafter ; though I think it is very apparent, 
firom what hath been said, that they did not derive 
their belief of this doctrine from any express pro- 
mise of their law. But yet it is very apparent, that 
though they were not altogether unacquainted with 
it, yet it was never so clearly discovered to them by 
the eternal Word, as it was afterwards to us by the 
Word incarnate, since, as the apostle tells us, he 
brought life and immortality to light by the gospel: 
for therein he hath most clearly promised it to us. 
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and, as far as human language can express, explained 
and unfolded its nature ; and by his own resurrec- 
tion, and ascension into heaven, hath given us a clear 
and visible demonstration of its truth and reality : 
so that now the existence of it is become as certain 
to us, as it is possible for a matter of fact to be ; and 
we cannot be more infallibly assured of it than we 
are^ unless we had been personally in heaven^ and 
had there surveyed its glories with our own eyes. 
Well therefore may he be said to have dwelt among 
us JiiU of grace i since he was graciously pleased to 
make us such express promises of future happiness, 
and give us such ample assurance of its reality and 
existence. And so I have done with the first note 
of distinction between Christ's dwelling among us, 
and his dwelling in the Mosaic tabernacle : he dwelt 
among us Jiill of grace. 

2. The other character by which his dwelling 
among us is distinguished from his dwelling in the 
Mosaic tabernacle, is this, that he dwelt among us 
JuU of truth. It is plain, that truth here is not to 
be understood as opposed t^ falsehood; because in 
that sense it is no note of distinction between these 
two dwellings or tabernaclings of Christ, unless we 
suppose that he did falsely dwell, or act, and repre- 
sent Grod in the tabernacle of Moses, which would 
be to blaspheme his truth and veracity. Truths 
therefore; must here be understood as opposed to oA- 
scurity and shadow^ and so must denote clearness 
and reality, as it very commonly doth. As when 
we say a picture is not a true man, we do not chai^ 
the picture with a lie : if it could speak indeed, and 
should call itself a man, we should then say it w&te 
a lying picture for pretending to be what it is not. 
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beiiig only a silent resemblance of him. Thus when 
the apostle saith, He dwelt among us fuU of truths 
and thereby distinguishes his tabernacling among us 
from the manner of his dwelling among the Jews, it 
it not so to be und^'stood as if he had dwelt among 
them in a fake or Ijring manner, or that that repre- 
sentatico which he made to them of Grod and divine 
things were false and imposturous ; no, God forbid : 
fan! thus, whereas when he inhabited the tabernacle 
he was full of hiero^yphics, or mystical representa- 
tioiis, which though they were true pictures or sha- 
dows of divine things, yet have not the truth and 
reality of the things themselves in them, and conse- 
quently would be lies and cheats, should they pre- 
tend to be what they only represent ; but now he is 
come to dwell among us, he is full of the things 
themselves, of those realities which formerly he only 
gsilrVe us the types and shadows (tf ; now he hath re- 
moved all that scene of pictures and mystical repre- 
sentations, and brought the things themselves upon 
the stage, and exposed them naked to the view of 
the world : so that now he doth not entertain us, as 
heretofore he did the Jews, with emblems and sha- 
dows, but with truth, and the real substances of 
things. And thus the word is very frequently taken 
in the New Testament : thus, Heb. viii. 2. the Chris- 
tian church is called the true tahemacley in contra- 
distinction to the tabernacle of Moses; not as if that 
were a false tabernacle, but a typical one, it being 
designed only as a shadow of the Christian church, 
which is the true reality and substance which was 
pM^tured and re[nresented in it; for so the apostle 
himself explains it, Heb. ix. 24. For Christy saith 
he, is not entered into the holy places made with 
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hands^ which are the figures of the true ; hut into 
heaven itself: from whence it is plain, that there- 
fore those holy places are opposed to true places, 
because they were only figures, or mystical repre- 
sentations of something that is real and substantial. 
So, Dan. vii. 16. when Daniel desired to know the 
truth of that prophetic scene, it is said, that one 
stood hy^ and made him know the interpretation of, 
the things ; that is, what was the reality and sub- 
stance that was represented in those types and 
figures. So here, He dwelt among us full of truth ; 
that is, When he dwelt among us he was full of the 
substance and reality of those things which before 
he*was wont to represent by obscure emblems and 
shadows; now he presents to us the things them- 
selves^ and not the mystical types and figures of 
them, as formerly he was wont to do. For I think 
it is very evident, that the whole model of the 
Jewish polity was purposely^ contrived to be an em- 
blem and representation of the gospel ; and that the 
main reason of those numerous rites and ceremonies 
was to delineate and shadow out the glorious myste- 
ries of Christianity : for the apostle plainly tells us, 
that they were all a shadow of things to come, and 
that the body, or substance of that shadow, was 
Jesus Christ, Col. ii. 17- And the author to the 
Hebrews calls them the patterns of the things in 
heaven, or the heavenly things ; by which it is plain 
he means Christ, or the subjects of the kingdom of 
Christ, since he tells us, that as it was necessary that 
those patterns should be purified with blood, so it 
was necessary that those heavenly things represented 
by them should be purified by a better sacr^e, 
Heb. ix. 23. And what other heavenly things are 
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there but only Christians, that are purified with this 
better sacr\fiee of Christ? And in another place the 
same author tells us, that the law hath in it a sha^ 
daw of good things to come, Heb. x. 1. And thus 
very frequently in the New Testament, the sacred 
rites of the Mosaic law are declared to be types and 
shadows of the mysteries of the gospel, as particu* 
lariy in the Epistle to the Hebrews, which is almost 
wholly spent upon this argument. And this the 
Jews themselves seem to be acquainted with long 
before the publication of the gospel ; for so the most 
ancient Jews looked upon the temple as a type and 
figure of the heavenly state ; and Philo the Jew, in 
his Allegories of the Imw, and almost in all his 
other writings, makes the rites and ceremonies of the 
Mosaic law to be types and figures of some divine or 
moral truth, and particularly the high priest to be 
an emblem of the eternal Word, and his crown and 
vestments to be representations of his authority and 
divine perfections ; wherein he exactly agrees with 
the author to the Hebrews. And from sundry pas- 
sages in the Book of Psalms it seems evident, that 
the good Jews had a prospect beyond the outside 
and letter of the law, even into the typical sense 
and meaning of it ; and that through its glimmering 
shadows and resemblances, they beheld very much 
of the substance and realities of the gospel: for 
hence probably was that of David, Psalm xxv. 14. 
The secret of the Ltord is with them that /ear him; 
for certainly by the secret of the Lord here cannot 
be meant the foreknowledge of future events, since 
under the Old Testament that was neither restrained 
to good men, nor much less was it universally with 
them that feared God ; and therefore it seems more 
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probable, that by it we are to understand those then 
secret mysteries of the gospel, which were so ob- 
scurely represented in the types and figures of the 
law ; especially if we compare this with that prayer 
of David, Psalm cxix. 18. Open thou mine eyes^ that 
I may behold wondrous things out qf thy law; 
which methinks plainly intimates, that the good 
man did believe there were some wondrous myste- 
ries contained under those dark and typical repre- 
sentations : and afterwards, ver. 27. Make me to un^ 
der stand the way of thy precepts^ so sJiaU I talk of 
thy wondrous works; which implies, that he be- 
lieved that there were some things very mystical, 
and hard to be understood^ contained within the 
precepts of their law, which in their literal sense 
were easy and obvious, and had nothing of depths or 
mystery in them ; and therefore certainly, had he 
not seen something within them beyond their rind 
and outside, he would never have prayed so earnestly 
as he doth, that God would teach him his laws, and 
that he would not hide from him his command^ 
mentSf as he doth, ver. 19* much less would he have 
imagined, that by understanding of them he should 
be enabled to tcdk of such wondrous things. After- 
wards, ver. 69- he tells us, that he had seen an end 
of all perfection, but God's commandments are ex- 
ceeding broad; which denotes, that he who had 
seen an end of all things else, had discovered so vast 
and boundless a depth in the commands of God, that 
he could see no end of it : whereas it is plain, that 
the literal meaning of them was very narrow and 
contracted, and far from being so exceeding broad ; 
which argues, that the good man had discovered 
under the letter and surface of them, a mine of mys- 
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tical sense which he could not reach the bottom of, 
«nd that Grod had given him a glimpse of those glo- 
rious secrets of the gospel, which he had wrapped up 
and involved in the typical precepts of the law. 
Thus the eternal Word, while he tabernacled among 
the Jews, revealed his gospel to them by types, and 
shadows, and mystical representations of it ; which, 
though it was very obscure and imperfect, yet seems 
to have been the best and clearest that the present 
state of that people could admit of. For it seems 
plain, by the history of the Jews, that they were na- 
turally a very rude and untractable people, and 
doubtless they were never worse than when th^ 
came out of the land of Eg3rpt, where their bad tem- 
per was doubtless very much improved by those 
gross idolatries in which they had been educated; 
80 that being bad themselves, and also extremely de- 
bauched by the wicked manners of the Egyptians, 
it is not to be supposed that they were subjects ca- 
pable of the heights and purities of religion : for if 
from the depth of immorality, whereinto they were 
sunk, God should have immediately strained them 
up to the highest pitch of gospel purity, in all pro- 
bability they would never have borne it; but like 
the strings of a musical instrument, being wound too 
high, would have been apt to crack and fly in pieces, 
and wholly to revolt from God into those gross ido- 
latries which yet they were hardly weaned fit>m, 
and which were still so suitable to their genius and 
temper. So that as yet there was so great a gulf 
between them and the gos})el, that it was hardly 
possible either for them to go to that, or for that to 
come to them. And therefore as God in his own 
high wisdom hath placed a twilight between the 
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night and the morning to secure our sight, lest oar 
weak eyes should be dazzled by a too sudden imip- 
tion of the broad day's ^ory, so did he deal with 
the Jews : he thought it not coDTenient immediately 
to post them out of utter darkness into perfect U^t, 
but first interposes a less pure religion as a medium 
or twilight between the heathen and the gospel 
state, that so by that he might prepare their sight 
for the reception of a more perfect splendour, and 
make them fit to entertain the severer purities of 
the gospel without being offended or dazzled with 
its glory. But yet in wisdom be hath so contrived 
and modelled this less perfect religion, as to make it 
most instructive and useful ; having so ordered its 
sacred rites and ceremonies, as to make them repre- 
sentative of the whole method and economy of the 
gospel : and though those typical representations 
were very obscure and dark, so that the gospel 
seemed to run under ground in the midst of those 
ceremonial observances, yet it fi'equently broke forth, 
and opened itself in the midst of them, and by de- 
grees in the prophetic age did make it a larger chan- 
nel, till by its force and violence it did overthrow 
these banks that stood in its way, and overspread 
the face of the whole earth. So that it is plain, that 
the obscurity of those typical representations did not 
render them wholly useless, since they were not m 
obscure, but those who were good, and diligent, and 
serious in the stufly of them, might be and were in- 
structed by them in whatsoever was necessary to 
make them good and happy. For though those types 
had not a mouth to speak out the gospel, yet they 
had a baud to point to It, they being as it were rude 
drafts of that which was afterwards to be drawn to 
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tlie greatest life and exactness ; and this it is plain 
was understocxl by all gcxxi men, whose hearts were 
carried beyond the outward letter of the law, to the 
more inward and spiritual meaning of it; wherem 
thej discoTcred those evangelical mysteries that were 
▼ailed and hidden under the outward ceremonies, 
which made up that true spiritual cabala which seems 
constantly to have been preserved among the true 
Israelites, and which afterwards was more largely 
commented on by the prophets of the succeeding 
ages, whose care it was to unlock this cabala, or spi- 
ritual sense of the law, and to raise up the hearts of 
that people to a higher expectation of the great 
things which were to come. So that you see the 
state and condition of the Jews would not admit of 
a plain discovery of the gospel to them, but required 
an outward ceremonial religion, that being most ac- 
commodate to their genius and temper ; and there- 
fore, though the et«iial Word for the present exi- 
gence established such a religion among them, yet 
he wisely framed and modelled it into a typical re- 
]Resentation of the gospel, that so thereby he might 
prepare them for it, and so far instruct them in the 
knowledge of it as was necessary to their welfiune 
and hapinness. And hence the apostle tells the Jews, 
that the law teas their schoolmaster to hrimg them 
unto Christy that they might be justified by faith ; 
and that now, after faith teas come, they were no 
longer under their schoolmaster, GaL iii. 24, 25. 
that is, while they were in their infantine, childish 
state, and ina^Ue of a more perfect institution, 
God set the law as a schoolmaster over them, that 
that, by its types, and pictures, and emUems, might 
gradually instruct them in the mysteries of Christ 
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and the gospel, that so when it was openly revealed, 
they might be justified by the belief of it ; and there- 
fore now since the gospel was come, they were no 
longer under the tutorage of that schoolmaster, now 
they were no longer to learn Christ by types and 
mystical repres^itations, since be himself was [h«- 
sent with them, and had openly revealed those divine 
mysteries, which, under those types, were so obscurely 
adumbrated. So that you see the eternal Word ta- 
bernacled among the Jews in a far different manner 
from what he did when he pitched his tabernacle in 
our natures ; for when be tabernacled among them 
he was full of types, and shadows, and mystical em- 
blems ; he instructed them in divine things by sym- 
bols and obscure representations ; but when he came 
to tabernacle among us and our natures, he waAjkU^ 
truth ; that is, of substance and reality : for then,- in- 
stead of the shadows and pictures of them, he ex- 
hibited to us the things themselves ; then he brought 
down the mysteries of the gospel, out of that cloud of 
.types in which they were before involved, and set 
them before us in a clear and open light. 

But that I may more fully demonstrate this to 
you, I shall briefly give you some particiilar instances 
of his dwelling or conversing among usJitU 0/ truth, 
in contradistinction to that obscure typcal way of 
his conversing or tabernacling among the Jews ; 
which I shall rank under these four heads : 

1. His personal transactions. 

S. The purity and spirituality of his laws. 

3. The condition and quality of his kingdom. 

4. The rewards and recompenses which he pro> 
mises to his subjects. 

1. One great instance of lib conversing among us 
VOL. VI. o 
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fiM qftndh^ in ocmtriulistiiictnm to that obBCUte and 
^rpical W9LJ of his bonversing among the Jewf, \s his 
. own perscmal transactions. The eternal Word being 
to assume our natures, thought fit to give the Jews^ 
whibt he tabernacled among them^ a specimen or 
pattern of those glorious things he was to transact in 
his incarnate state ; and this he did chiefly by the 
high priest, and those expiatory sacrifices which he 
ordained and instituted among them, as you may 
find it demonstrated at large in the epistle to the 
Hebrews. For as to the high priest, he was Ai he 
wtlkd and ordained of God, Heb. v. 4. in which 
Hbe eternal Word represented to them his commission 
tkom the Father to descend into the world as bis 
ambassador to men. Sdly, He was to be bom of a 
woman that came a pure virgin into the arms of his 
flither, Levit xxi. 14. in whidi he seems to repre- 
sent to them his own pure nativity of a virgin^4no- 
ther. Sdly, He was to be washed with water, and 
his flesh and loins were to be covered with the whit- 
est and the cleanest linen, Exod. xxix. 7- and xxviii. 
42. by which Christ tjrpified to them the imnuiculate 
sanctity and innocence of his human life. 4thly, He 
was to be clothed in the most glorious garments that 
could possibly be made by the most excellent work- 
men, Exod. xxviii. 2, 8. which seems to denote the 
majesty of Christ's person, and those glorious works 
by which he rendered himself so illustrious in the 
world. 5thly, The colours of the embroideries of his 
garment being blue, purple, scarlet, and white, seem 
to denote the truth of his prq)hetic ofiice, the ma- 
jesty of his royal, the perfection of his priestly, and 
his innocence and sanctity in the execution -of them 
all. 6thly, He wore a holy crown on his head,- and 
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a plate on his forehead engraven with holiness t 
which denotes the divine anthoritj of Christ, and 
the sacredness and divinitj of his person. And» 
Tthly, upon his breast he wore the Urim and Thum^ 
miin, in which was pr^gured the height and purity 
of Christ's doctrine, and the holiness and perfection 
of his laws. In a word, the high priest was to of- 
fer sacrifice for the sins of the peojde, on the great 
day qf expiation^ which sacrifice was to be a hetut 
tDtthaut blemish voluntarily presented at the door of 
the tabernacle; whither the high priest being come, he 
was to strip off his glorious garment, to lay his hand 
on the head of the beast, and to confess the people's 
sins over it, and then to slay the beast, and carry 
some of the blood of it within the vail, and sprinkle 
it upon and before the mercy-seat, by which he is 
said to make an atonement for their sins ; that is, to 
obtain authority from God to bless and-pardon: in 
which the eternal Word gives us a plain representa- 
tion of his future sacrifice upon earth,* and interces- 
sion in heaven ; for he being both our sacrifice and 
High Priest, did freely divest himself of the glory 
and dignity of his human nature, and offer up him- 
self to die for us ; by which he laid his hand, as it 
were, upon his own spotless and immaculate head, did, 
as our rq>re9entative, acknowledge what we had de- 
served, that for our sins we have justly merited to 
die for ever by the hand of God, even as he for our 
sakes did submit to die by the hand of man : and 
having performed this bloody sacrifice, he enters into 
heaven, which is the true holy of holies ; and there, by 
the oblation of his Mood and obedience, makes an 
atonement for our sins, and obtains authority from 
his Father to' pardon and receive into favour every 

OS 
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truly fieAiteiit offender in the world. Thus you see 
bow the personal trainsactions of our Saviour were 
utsder the law of Moses represented in mystical types 
and figures ; but when he came to tabernacle among 
us, he did all that which before he only represented : 
he actually came down from the Father to us, was 
bom of the holy virgin, lived a most holy and inno- 
cent life, died a sacrifice for our sins, and is gone 
into heaven to intercede for us : so that now, instead 
of types and figures, we have the substances and re- 
alities that were obscurely shadowed and represented 
in them. 

2. Another great instance of his conversing among 
vaJuU qf truths is the purity and spirituality of his 
laws. It is apparent that those which he gave to the 
Jiews, according to the literal sense of them, did only 
oblige them to an external obedience ; and therefore 
St. Paul calls the whole law a carnal commandment, 
Heb. vii. 16. and the precepts of it he calls carnal 
ardinafices imposed upon them till the time qf re- 
Jbrmation, Heb. ix. 10. But yet it is apparent, that 
by these carnal ordinances the eternal Word did de- 
signedly typify and represent that internal purity of 
soul which the evangelical law doth exact : for he 
seeing that the Jews were not only a perverse, but 
also a dull and sottish people, as those generally are 
who are bom and bred in slavery, and that therefore 
they were incapable of sublime and spiritual precepts, 
and would be apt to forget plain ones, he therefore 
thought it most proper and suitable to their capacity 
and genius, to instruct them by sensible and material 
signs, even as parents do sometimes teacK their chil- 
dren by pictures ; for of this his condescension to 
their dulness and capacity the prophet Isaiah takes 
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notice, chap, xxviii. 10, 11. where he saith, that he 
gave them precept upon precept^ line upon tine, 
here a little and there a little^ with a stammering 
tongue ; that is, he looked upon them as children, 
and so condescended to their weakness, and spoke to 
them in their own dialect. And this way of instruct-^ 
ing them by outward and visible signs was the most 
probable to take effect, because it was much in use 
in the eastern countries, but more especially in 
Egypt, whose manners they were infinitely fond of, 
to wrap up their most excellent precepts in hierogiy- 
phics, which were nothing but pictures and material 
signs, by which they represented their divine and 
moral institutions. Thus therefore by such visible 
signs and pictures, the eternal Word instructed them 
in the rules of internal purity and goodness ; so by 
circumcision he signified to them the circumcision of 
their hearts ; and by their several washings, purity 
from hypocrisy and sensuality ; yea this was probably 
the intent of that difference of meats, as St. Barnabas 
in his epistle tells us, that swine's fiesh was pronounc- 
ed unclean, to instruct them not to live like hogs 
that damour when they are hungry, and forget their 
masters when they are full ; that eagles, and sudi 
ravenous birds, were forbidden to be eat, to teach them 
that those who live not by industry, but rapine, are 
abominable; that fish without scales, which gene- 
rally dwell in the mud, were all pronounced unclean ; 
to teach them the evil of sensuality and earthly-mind- 
edness. Thus by these outward signs, his intent was 
to insinuate into them internal purity of mind ; and 
this was very well understood by those who were 
good and wise among them : hence we find David 
gives yerf high enoomiums of the law. Psalm xix. 7» 8. 

OS 
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Tke law qf the Lard is perfect^ converting fke- 
mmlf making' wise the simple ; r^ddng the hearty 
etUightening the eyes, &c. which characters are pro^ 
per only to that inward and spiritual sense oi the 
law that was dedj^ered upon those outward sign^ 
and ceremonies : which sense seems to have beeir 
wry little taken'notice of by the sottish vulgar ; for 
only the ceremony itself was matter of law to them, 
which if they observed, they were not punishable by 
that law, though they never took notice of its spuj^ 
taal sense and meaning, which made them neglect 
that inward purity which was pictured on those out- 
ward signs, and place the whole of their righteous- 
ness in an outside ceremonious pageantry. Hence is 
that of St. Paul, 2 Cor. iii. 18, IS, 14. / used, saitb 
he, great plainness qf speech : and not as Moses, 
whichpmta vaU over kisjuce, thai the children i^ 
Israel cosM not stedfastiy look unto the end qf that 
which is abolished: but their minds were blinded: 
far until this day remaineth the same vail untaken 
away in the readi7%g the Old Testament; which 
vail is done away in Christ: by which vail he 
means those outward shadows and tjrpes in which the 
mystical sense of the law was wrapped and invdived ; 
and it seems they were so taken with the pomp and 
gayety of the outside, that they never minded that 
rich treasure of sense that was contained within it, 
and whidi the apostle here calls the end qf that 
which is abolished; yea, to this day, saith he, the 
vail of outward ceremonies stands so much in their 
Ught^ that they cannot discern the internal sense of 
the Old Testament ; but now, saith he, it is tlone 
mway by Christ. Now that the eternal Word hath 
pitch^i his taberottcfe in o«r nature, those outward 
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tjpts wherein this inward purity of soul was sdr 
obscurely intimated, are vanished like clouds before 
the sun, and in their room are introduced the most 
pure and spiritual laws of the gospel, which are no 
longer couched in types and ceremonial shadows^ 
but in plain and nalLed propositions. Now internal 
holiness is palpably declared to be the great design 
of religion, that we should cleanse ourselves Jram 
all JUthhiess of flesh and spirit^ and pei^eet holif 
ness in the fear of God. This therefore is anothei^ 
instance of Christ's tabernacling among us jnll (ff 
truths viz. the purity and spirituality of his laws,^ 
which heretofore he mystically represented to the 
Jeivs by outward rites and ceremonies. 

S. Another instance of his tabernacling among 
usjidl qf truthf in contradistinction to that obscure 
typical way of his conversing among the Jews,, is 
the condition and quality of his church and king- 
dom. The eternal Word, designing to erect a g^ 
nous kingdom in the world, drew as it were a rude 
scheme or draught of it in the form and model of 
the Jewish polity. Fw fiiist he erects a kingdom 
among them of which himself was king, to typify 
that spiritual kingdom which afterwards he meant 
to establish in the world ; then he adopts the Jews 
to be his children by the external sign of drcum^ 
cisioD, who are therefore called a holy seed^ which 
was an emblem of that holy seed which afterwards 
he designed to beget to himself by spiritual regene- 
ratbn, which is therefore called the circumcisioU' 
qfihe hearty whose praise is not of men^ but of God. 
His delivering them from Hie bondage of Egypt, 
and heading them through the Red sea and the wil-^' 
demess into Canaan, typified his delivering of hiv 
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future church from the bondage of sin and Satan; 
and leading it by his own gracious presence through 
the Red sea of blood and persecutions, and the 
wilderness of the world to the Canaan of eternal 
rest. His giving the law on mount Sinai in fire, 
was a figure of his delivering the gospel by the Spi- 
rit, which came down in fiery cloven tongues at the 
ieast of Pentecost. Thus his erecting the ark in the 
wilderness was also another type of that spiritual 
kingdom which afterwards he meant to erect m the 
world. The divers ornaments and instruments of 
that tabernacle represented the diversity of spiritual 
gifts and functions in the Christian church ; its be- 
ing covered with skins without, and adorned with 
gold within, shadowed the mean and contemptible 
form wherein the Christian church first appeared to 
the world, notwithstanding the inward glory and 
purity with which it was adcumed and embellished* 
The glory of Ood appearing in the tabernacle, de- 
noted the presence of Christ in his church, which he 
hath promised to continue to the end of the world ; 
its being removed from place to place, and finding 
no rest till it was lodged in the temple, prefigured 
the persecuted state of the primitive church, which 
was hunted up and down the world by the mighty 
Nimrods of the earth, and could find no rest till it 
was transported to the heavenly temple. By these 
and such like types and shadows did the eternal 
Word prefigure the state and condition of his ftiture 
church, that so when it came to be erected in the 
world, the Jews might know and own it, having 
seen it beforehand so exactly deciphered and adum- 
brated in the very frame and model of their own 
pcdity. Biit when he came to tabernacle in our 
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nature, he gave actual being to those things which 
before he only shadowed and represented ; for then 
he erected this glorious church, of which the Jewish 
was only a model and platform, delivered it from 
the Egyptian bondage of wickedness and idolatry^ 
and by his own glorious presence conducted the 
members of it through all the persecutions of an 
enraged world, to the Canaan of eternal rest ; and 
therefore this also is another plain instance of his 
tabernacling among us full of truth., the state and 
condition of his church, which before was so ob- 
scurely represented. 

4. And lastly. Another instance of his tabema*- 
cling among us JuU qf truth, in contradistinction 
to that obscure and typical way of his conversing 
among the Jews, is the glorious recompenses which 
he hath so plainly and clearly promised to his sub- 
jects. For this he also obscurely typified to the Jews ; 
for, as I have already hinted, by that Canaan which 
he bestowed upon them after their tedious travel 
through the wilderness, he did darkly represent to 
them that Canaan above flowing with infinite de-r 
lights, which he hath promised to bestow upon his 
faithful servants after they have passed through the 
wilderness of this world. So also by their sabbaths, 
and especiaUy their year of Jubilee, wherein they 
were to rest from all their labours, and keep a per- 
petual festivity, he did obscurely decipher to them 
that sabbath of rest, and jubilee' of endless pleasure, 
which virtuous souls shall enjoy in heaven after they 
have finished their labours here on earth, as you may 
see at lai^, Heb. iv* Now by these and such like 
shadows of their law, which possibly the prophets, 
by divine inspiratioii, might expound* to diem, those 
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wlip w&t^ wke and good among them, it is very pro^ 
baUe, were instructed in the aiticle g£ eternal life* 
Hence, it may be, might arise that &mous controversy 
mnong the Jews concerning the written and oral lawt 
which they call the cabala, or the law by tradition ; 
not that this traditional ccmtained any thing that 
vps not in the written law, but because those things 
which were obscurely contained in the tjrpes of the 
written law were explained and interpreted in thia 
t^r traditipnal law. But it is apparent that the 
tjpea of efcemal life were not fully explained in this 
traditional law till after the Babylonish captiyity,i 
ajlW which tii? prophet Daniel* and after him Eze- 
^e\ b^an to speak more plainly of the reMurreetion 
^ the dead; and finpm that time forwards the doc- 
trine of the resurrection and eternal Ufe began to ba 
mpi£ openly taught among the common people till 
about the tipie (tf the Maccabees, when it was brought 
fbrth into the light from under those types in which 
it was so obscurely represented, and became a prin- 
ciple even of the popular religion, and an article of 
the Jewish faith, as plainly appears from the records 
of those times, particularly 8 Mace. vii. 28; 2S. com- 
pared with Heb. xi. 35. And indeed it was very ne- 
cessary that then this article should be more clearly 
revealed, to fortiiy the Jews against those many per- 
secutions wfaa*eunto they were exposed for the sake 
of their rdUgion, that they might not be terrified to 
apostatize from it by those cruel martjrrdoms which, 
in the time of the Maccabees, they many of them 
endured; and besides now the time of the gospel 
was approaching, and consequently its mysteries, 
Kke the light of the rising sub, b^an to break -forth 
dearar and dearier from under that cloud of types 
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wherein it was wrapped and inv^^fed, tiU at last the 
Sun of righteousness himsdf arose and dispeiBcd those 
clouds, and brought Iffe and immartalikf to light bff, 
the gospel. But as for the Sadducees» who giy« no 

heed to the cabala, or traditional law» in which this 

• 

doctrine was first discovered, and adhered only to the 
written law of Moses, they still continued infidds m 
this point, and believed neither angels nor spirits, nor 
the life to come ; so very obscurely was it representeijl 
in the tjrpes and shadows of the written law. But 
when once the eternal Word came to tabernacle ta 
our flesh, he revealed this great article so plainly and 
clearly to the wwld, that it is impossible for any one 
not to believe it, that believes him to be the Messia^i 
or incarnate Word. 

And thus you see, by all these instances, what a 
vast difference there was in respect of truth, between 
Christ's tabernacling in our nature and in the taber- 
nacle of Moses. And now I shall conclude this arr 
gument with two or three practical inferences. 

1st, He dmeU or tabernacled among us. From 
hence I infer the hi^ authority of Christ, and that 
holy religion which he hath revealed to us. For U^ 
tabemade among us, as I have already shewed you^ 
signifies to dwell in the midst of, as the ^echinah^ 
presence, or representative of the most high God, as 
one that acted in his Father^s person, and was vested 
with his authority, and consequently as one who 
hath as great a ri^it to exact our obedience as the 
eternal Father himself, should he have come down 
from beaten in his own po'son to give laws to man«- 
idnd. For so when the eternal Word went befone 
the campdf laraeit as the sheddnaky or OMgel ^Go^4 
piheunte^ £fod requiKi theai that 4hey shoidd <abegr 
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feiiiB M himself; Beware of him, and obey his voice; 
ftdth God ; provoke him not ;for he will not pardon 
pour transgression: for my name is in him, Exod. 
jddii. 21 . and verse 22. To obey the voice of this an- 
. gd is interpreted to be the same thing as to obej 
the voice of the most high Ood himself; But if thou 
skalt indeed obey his voice, saith God, and do all 
Aat I speaky then I will be an enemy to thy ene- 
mies, &c. So that for the Israelites to disobey this 
angel, (who, as I have proved to you, was the eternal 
Word, or representative of the most high Ood to 
them,) was to all intents and purposes the same thing 
IM if they had disobeyed the Most High himself* And 
accordin^y our Saviour tells the Jews, Be that be- 
Ueveth on me, beUeveth not on me, but on the Fa^ 
^ker that sent me ; that is, he doth not merely be- 
lieve on me, but on the Father too, whose authority 
I have, and whose person I represent ; for so he ex- 
plains himself in the following verse, B[e that seeth 
me seeth him that sent me ; that is, I being my Fa- 
ther's shechinah, or representative, John xii. 44, 45* 
And therefore, as every contempt of the deputy, or 
vice-governor, is an affront to the sovereign prince 
whose person he bears, and by whose authority he 
acts ; so every rebellion against Christ is an open de- 
fiance to the sovereign God, whose person he repre- 
sents, and by whose authority he reigns. Hence our 
Saviour tells the Jews, John v. 28. that he that ho- 
noureth not the Son honoureth not the Father 
which hath sent him ; which plainly intimates, that 
God the Father resents those indignities which we 
offer to Christ and his laws, as if they were done to 
his own person, and that if himself should speak to 
OS from the battlements of heaven, or proclaim his 
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law to us in a voice of thuoder, {^e would not be more 
displeased to hear us openly declare that we will not 
obey him, than he is to see us trample upon the laws 
of his Son, which he hath stamped with his own so- 
vereign authority. So that if we were not infinitely 
foolhardy, methinks we should never dare to violate 
our religion, in which the authority of the most hig^ 
God is so immediately concerned. For whatsoever 
our religion requires of us, it requires in his name 
who hath an undoubted right and authority to com- 
mand us ; for from all eternity he was invested with 
an absolute and unlimited power of doing any thing 
that is not unbecoming his divine perfections, and in 
this the right of his dominion over us is originally 
founded. For he that hatli power must needs have 
e right to exercise it, so far as it is just and becom- 
ing his nature, otherwise his power would be altoge- 
ther in vain ; and therefore since God from all eter- 
nity hath a power of doing whatsoever he pleases, so 
far as is consistent with his holiness and goodness, 
there is nothing can be pretended against the right 
of his dominion and authority over us : for God can- 
not but have an eternal right to exercise his own 
power, and he cannot but have an immutable right 
to exercise it over his own creatures. And as from 
idl eternity he had power to do whatsoever was just 
and becoming him, so from his creating of us, it be- 
came most just and becoming that he should rule 
and govern us ; for we became his as soon as we ware 
created by him ; all our powers q( action were frx>m 
him ; and by that he hath acquired an unalienable 
right in whatsoever we are able to do. We have no- 
thing but what is his gift, and therefore can do no- 
thing but what is his debt; we received aU fron 
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Itfin, and therefore must owe all to him ; for by right 
of creation, he is the supreme proprietor of all our 
-powers and faculties, and as such hath a just claim 
to all the homage and obedience that we are able to 
tender him. So that as God's dominion over us is 
originaUj founded in his most absolute power to do 
wliatioever is just and becoming him ; so the justice 
and becomingness of his dommion over us doth im- 
mediately result from his creating of us, by which he 
Inth for ever entitled himself to all the obedience we 
can render him. And by virtue of this immutaUe 
title doth he claim our obedience to the laws of Je- 
ms Christ, whom next to himself he hath made our 
prince and ruler, having vested him with his own so- 
vereign authority, and constituted him his supreme 
representative in the church. So that by disobeying 
his laws, we incur the guilt of the most monstrous 
iajtistice in the worid; we resume ourselves from 
idm to whom we owe our being, and refrise to own 
ourselves to be his creatures, from whose bounty we 
receive even the power of rebelling against him ; we 
idienate our faculties from those sacred uses where- 
UBfto they were designed and consecrated, and turn 
these living temples of God into dens of impure 
tlKiughts and filthy lusts : in a word, we fight against 
God with his own gifts, and arm the effects of his 
bounty against his sovereign authority. And what 
do we think will be the consequence of these things ? 
Can we be so sottish as to imagine that the almighty 
Father will sit alK>ve in the heavens, and see how 
his laws are trampled upon, his authority contemned, 
tmd exposed to scorn and derision, by a company of 
impious wretches that owe their very beings to him, 
never be concerned at it ? Do we think him so 
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stupid a being as that no provocations witt awalce 
his vengeance ; that he will for ever sit unconcerned 
with his hands in his bosom^ whilst his violated lawi^ 
like the souls under the altar, are continually crying 
out to him, ^^ How long, O Lord, holy and tru^ 
** dost thou not avenge our quarrel upon the heads 
** of these audacious rebels, that every day tramjde 
us under foot, and have no more regard for our ati^ 
thority, than they have fbr the whistling of the 
'^ wind ?" For God's sake, sirs, let us consider, bef<Mf« 
it be too late, what is like to become of us^ what pro- 
bable hopes of security we can propose to ourselves^ 
if we persist in this unjust rebellion. Gird up your 
k»ns like men, and I will demand of you, in the namt 
of God, do you think that the wise Ooremor of tbt 
world will be fbr ever insensible of all the rude a£- 
ftonis and provocations you offer him ? If so, pray 
where is his wisdom, or in what sense doth he go- 
vern the world, if he takes no care to secure his laws 
by punishing offenders, and lets his subjects alone to 
do as they list ? Or have you an arm as strong as 
God's? Can you grapple with his alm^hty vengeance, 
or withstand the stroke of his thunderbolts? Sure sadk 
a ridiculous conceit can never enter into any reason- 
able breast ! And if not, in the name of God, what 
do you propose to yourselves, when you can neither 
hope for favour from God nor seciirity from youi^ 
selves ? Are you so abandoned of all your Teason^ As 
wilfully to shut your eyes against your danger, aad 
run the desperate venture of fallii^g into the hands 
of 1^ living God? Hath not our blessed Lord most 
fairly warned us what we are to trust to ? Hath he 
not told us how he values his laws, and how dread- 
filUy he wiU punish the transgression o^tiiem ? Hl^ 
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ht not Most seriously protested to us, that unless we 
do repent and amend, he will never foi^ve us either 
in this life, or that to come ; and that if we still per- 
sist in our rebellions, he will at last banish us from 
his presence for ever, and assign us our portion with 
devils and damned ghosts in that lake that bums 
with fire and brimstone ? And hath he not taken it 
aipon his death that all this is true, when he so freely 
sealed his doctrines with his blood ? And now, after 
all this, is it possible we should be so senseless as to 
think we can be safe in our wickedness, when God 
the Father is enraged both in wisdom and honour to 
avenge it as an affront to his authority, and God the 
Son hath revealed his Father's wrath from heaven 
against all unrighteousness and ungodliness of men ? 
And therefore, as we value our own safety, it con- 
cerns us either to submit to that divine authority 
-which is sUMnped upon the laws of our Saviour, or 
else to secure ourselves of some i*etreat or sanctuary 
from that almighty vengeance which our rebellion 
will certainly arm against us. 

2dly, He dwelt among MsfuU of grace. Hence I 
infer, what mighty encouragement we have to serve 
and obey our blessed Master, who in his dwelling 
among us was full of every thing that can render 
his service lovely or desirable, and abounded in all 
those amiable graces that can oblige us to love and 
obey him. For what was there wanting in our 
blessed Master that any reasonable subject can de- 
sire in his prince and sovereign ? Would he desire a 
prince of a sweet and gracious temper, one that is 
full of love and tenderness to his subjects ? Such a 
one in the most eminent d^^e is our blessed Lord : 
for how doth the history of his conversation upon 
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earth abound with the expressions of a most sweet 
and loving temper ? For love was the principle of 
all his actions, the life and soul of his conversation, 
and in all that he did or spoke he made some new 
discovery of his unfeigned aflFection to the world; 
for he went about doing good, and his whole life 
was nothing but one continued act of charity to 
mankind. For still you find him either instructing 
the ignorant, or reproving the erroneoui^, or comfort- 
ing the dejected, or feeding the hungry, or curing 
the sick and diseased : from morning to night he 
was constantly engaged in one good actiotif or other, 
and the whole race of his life, like that of the sun, 
was spent in enlivening or enlightening the world. 
So endearing was his behaviour, that he obliged his 
very enemies ; and, when he had won them, treated 
them with all the tenderness and affection oi a most 
loving father tojtvards his dearest children. From all 
he conversed with he extorted respect and venera«* 
tion, and none were able to resist the charms of his 
victorious love, but those whose hearts were harder 
than the nether millstone. But that I may convince 
you of the infinite goodness and tenderness of his 
nature, I will give you but that one instance, Luke 
xix. 41. A7id when he was come near^ he beheld 
the city 9 and wept over it; which, as you will wte 
afterwards, was occasioned by the foresight of its Bip* 
proaching ruin and destruction ; and yet, at the same 
time, he foresaw the cruelties which those barbarotis 
villains were about to practise upon him, how they 
would scourge his body with knotty whips, and nail 
his hands and feet to the cross, and thrust a spear 
into his heart ; he saw how they would triumph over 
his misery, mock at his calamity, and dance to the 
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music of his dying gi'oans. And no^fr one woi^d have 
thought guch a prospect as this would have for ever 
enraged his soul against them, and made him rejoice 
to see that sweeping destruction that was coming 
upon them : but such was the incomparable sweet- 
ness of his temper, that while he foresaw them plot- 
ting his ruin, he could not but sigh over theirs ; and 
while he beheld their malice all reeking in his biood, 
and sporting itself with his torments and agonies^ 
yet at the sense of their approaching destruction his 
very bowels yearned, and his heart melted with comr 
miseration, and he could not forbear weeping, to 
think that those cursed instruments of all his miser 
ries must ere long be so wretched and miserable 
themselves; earnestly wishing, that they who so 
greedily thirsted for his blood had known in that 
their day the things which belong to their peace. 
And though one would have thought the barbarous 
entertainment he met with here upon earth would 
have for ever quenched all his affection to mankind, 
ycft still it lives, and, in despite of all the afironts 
and outrages he endured, bums as vigorously in his 
breast as ever. So unconquerable was his love to his 
subjects, that all the bloody cruelties they practised 
upon him, when they chased him out of the world, 
were never able to alienate his heart and affections 
firom them ; but, after all their cruelties, he still re- 
tained hi9 fatherly bowels towards them, and when 
be could endure their torments no longer, breathed 
out his loving soul in an earnest pirayer for their 
pardon. Father, Jorgive them ; fat they know not 
fphat they do. And now that he is in heaveUf among 
angels and glorified spirits^ Habere he cannot btit re- 
member how unkindly we treated him when he wti$ 
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upon earth, and perhaps doth still bear upon his glo- 
rified body those very wounds which he received 
from our hands, which one would think were suf- 
ficient to incense him gainst us for ever ; yet his 
heart is the same towards us, full of all those kind 
and tender resentments that first brought him down 
from heaven, and rendered his conversation among 
us so fUl of sweetness and endearments. And now 
being so infinitely kind as he is, why should we be 
disheartened from serving him ? Methinks the sense 
of his love to us, if there were no other argument in 
the world, should be sufficient to bind us to his ser- 
vice for ever. For, O my soul^ how can I do too 
much for so kind a friend ! How can I be too sub- 
. mi^v0 to so good a master, that is so infinitely 
t^der of all his servants, and loves them a thou- 
sand times more than they love themselves ! Sure 
if w0 had any spark of ingenuity in us, the sense of 
his matchless kindness towards us would be suf- 
ficient to turn all our duty to him into recreation, to 
make us thirst after his service^ and catch at*all apr 
pOrtanities of expreamg our loyalty and obedience 
to him I we should embrace his commands as prefisr- 
mentB to us, and wear them as the greatest favours, 
aD4 think ourselves more honoured in being the sar- 
v$nts of Jesus Christ, than in being i|iade m^faty 
kings and piotentates. 

9. Consider^ as he \&fuU^grace^ in respect of his 
own personal disposition, so he is also in respect of 
his laws ; in which, as I have already shewed you, 
he requires nothiog of us but what is for our good, 
nothing but what tends to the perfection of our iia- 
turesj and th^ consummation of our hi^piness. All 
thfit our Saviour requires at our hands, is only that 
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we should act according to the laws of a reasonable 
nature, and constantly pursue the great end of our 
creation, which can never be obtained by us, unless 
we regulate our actions by those wise and excellent 
rules which he hath prescribed us, and which he hath 
prescribed us upon no other inducement, but only to 
oblige us to be happy. For as to any advantage that 
will accrue to him from our actions, it is altogether 
indifferent to him whether we obey him or no ; for 
he was always infinitely happy within himself, and 
would have always been so, though we had never 
had a being ; so that his felicity depends not upon 
us ; and were it not that the superabundant good* 
ness of his nature doth for ever incline him to make 
us happy as well as himself, he would never have . 
concerned himself about us, but would have let us 
alone to do as we list, and abandoned us to the &te 
of our own actions. He therefore, being infinitely 
happy within himself, can have no self-ends to serve 
upon his creatures ; because, within the circle of his 
own divine being he hath all that he needs, and all 
that he desires ; but being infinitely good, as he is 
infinitely happy, we are sure that our good must be 
the only end of his intermeddling with our actions, 
and his giving laws to direct them. And if we con- 
sult the particular laws which he hath given us, we 
shall find they all of them most naturally tend to 
perfect and rectify our disordered natures, to exalt 
and spiritualize our affections, and inspire us with 
all those divine dispositions that are requisite to qua- 
lify us for the happiness of the world to come. And 
now methinks^ if we had any sense of our own in- 
terest, this consideration should mightily encourage 
us to obedience, to think that while we are serving 
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our blessed Master, we are serving ourselves to the 
best purposes, and that his service and our interest 
are so combined and united, that bj the same actions 
we may gratify him, and do ourselves the greatest 
kindness in the world ; that he exacts nothing from 
us but what he was obliged to do by the infinite care 
and concern he hath for us ; and that he had been 
less kind, should he have required less, and must ne- 
cessarily have substracted from us some degree of 
our happiness, should he have abated us any part of 
our duty. O blessed Jesus, who can complain of thy 
service, when thy very commands are tokens of thy 
love ; when all the duty thou requirest of us^ is only 
to be kind to ourselves in doing those things, which, 
if thou hadst never comirfanded, our own interest 
would have obliged us to, had we but understood it 
as well, or regarded it as much as thou dost ? 

3. But then consider again, as he is fuU qf grace 
to us in his own personal temper, and in those mild 
and gentle laws which he hath given us ; so, thirdly, 
he isJiiU of grace to us also in respect of that gra- 
cious pardon and forgiveness which he hath procured 
for, and promised to us, if we will heartily repent and 
amend. I confess, though his personal temper should 
be never so sweet, and his laws never so gentle, yet 
if he should upon every wilful offence exclude us from 
all hope of pardon, it might justly discourage the ge- 
nerality of men from' engaging any further in his ser- 
vice ; because, more or less, we have all sinned^ and 
fallen short qf the glory of God. So that if upon 
every wilful act of rebellion we should stand for ever 
excluded from his favour, we should generally be left 
in a desperate condition, and then to what purpose 
should we serve him any longer^ when by all our fu- 
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ture loyalty and submissions, we must never hope to 
be readmitted into his grace and favour ? To remove 
this great diiscouragement therefore, the blessed Jesus 
hath obtained for us this public grant and charter of 
mercy from his Father, that if now at last we will 
repent and amend our ways, notwithstanding all our 
past rebellions, we shall find mercy, and be as freely 
received into his grace and favour, as if we never had 
offended him ; and this merciful grant he hath pub- 
lished to us in the promises of his gospel : so that 
now we cannot make the least doubt of our pardon 
and acceptance with him, upon our unfeigned re- 
pentance, without calling his truth and veracity into 
question. And now, what reasonable cause of dis- 
couragement have we from returning to the service 
of our blessed Master, when we are so amply assured 
that our past disobediences to him shall, upon our re- 
turn, be forgotten for ever ? For, in the name of God, 
what can we desire more? Is it reasonable that the 
wise governor of the world should pardon offenders, 
whether they repent or no ? that he should let them 
take their swing in wickedness, and never take any 
cognizance of their actions ? Let us speak plainly ; 
would we have him govern us or no? If not, we 
are infinitely besotted, that for the sake of a few 
paltry lusts, that are our plague and shame, would 
deprive ourselves of all the blessings and benefits of 
his government. But whatsoever we would have, it 
is by no means fit that he should surrender up his 
just authority over us, because we are fools and mad- 
men ; and if we think it fit that he should govern 
us, we cannot be so senseless as to think it reason- 
able that he should pardon our sins till we repent of 
them; because by so doing he would give up all. 
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and leave us absolute masters of oursetv^. So that 
if we ourselves had been called to the privy-couadl 
of heaven, to give our vote to those la#8 by whidi 
we were to be ruled and governed, doubtless we could 
not have had the confidence to ask either gentler 
laws or greater indulgences than the blessed JeAB 
hath freely granted us in his gospel. If God should 
have told us, that he would impose nothing on us 
without our otfn consent, and bid us ask for ourselves 
any thing tha:t is 6t and modest, doubtless the ut- 
tiuM that any modest man could have craved would 
have been only this ; ^* Lord, if thou wilt be but sO 
" merciful as to give us such laws as are suited to 
" our natures, and are conducive to our happitKas, 
" and so fbr to consider our weakness and instability, 
" as not to cast us away from thy favour for ever 
" upon every wilful traosgression, but to pardpii and 
*' receive us again upon our unfeigned repentanc<e ; 
" this is all the favour we would ask, and for this 
" we would praise and adore thy goodness for ever 
" and ever." Since God therefore, out of his own 
grace and goodness, hath granted this iiidulgenoe to 
us, why should we be discouraged from returning to 
our duty, though we have never so notoriously vio- 
lated and ne^ected it ? For now we are fully assured 
that we can never be excluded from all hope of par- 
don, till we are past all possibility of repentance. 

4. He is JuB of grace to us also, in respect of Uiat 
abundant assistance which he hath promise and 
vouchsafed to us. I do confess, diough notwith- 
standing our former rebellions, if he should' be never 
so ready to receive us Into favour again upon our un- 
feigned repentance ; yet, unless he will ako assist us 
in our repentance, and enable us to conquer the (fif- 
f4 
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fiknilttes of it, we have still very great reason to be 
discouraged from his service : for, by our own evil 
habits, we have so disabled ourselves from returning 
to our duty, that without the concurrence of a su- 
pernatural grace it will be in vain for us to attempt 
it : for he that from a state of habitual sin enters 
into a course of repentance, must strive all along 
against the current of his nature; which, at first espe- 
cially, and when he is weakest, will be so swift and 
impetuous, that by his own single strength it will be 
impossible for him to stem or conquer it; and unless 
he be assisted by a greater strength than his own, he 
will be inevitably borne down and carried away with 
it, though he struggle never so vigorously against it ; 
so that it is no encouragement at all to the service 
of Christ, that he will receive us to pardon when we 
heartily repent, unless he will also enable us to repent 
by the concurrence of his grace with our honest en- 
deavours. But this discouragement also he hath re- 
moved out of our way, by making us a public grant 
and promise of his grace and assistance ; for he hath 
assured us, that he will give his holy Spirit to every 
one that asks it^ Luke xi. 13. that if we will work 
out our own salvation^ he will work in us to will 
and to doy Phil. ii. 12, 13. and that to him that hath^ 
that is, improves that grace which he hath, it shall 
be 'given more abundantly^ Matt. xiii. 12. so that 
though we cannot do all by our own single strength, 
yet we can do so much as will oblige our blessed 
Master to enable us to do all ; and therefore, that we 
do not do all, is as much our fault as if we could, be- 
cause we are able to do all through Christ, who will 
strengthen us, if we will but do what we can ; so that 
this, methinks, should be sufficient to encourage any 
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reasonable man in the world to undertake his service; 
to consider that he who is mj Master will cooperate 
with me, and proportion my strength to the work he 
enjoins me ; that he will not stand still with his arms 
in his bosom, and see me struggle in vain under 
an insupportable burden of duties, but that he will 
set too his own shoulders, and contribute his own 
strength, and enable me, bj degrees, to undergo it 
with ease and alacrity ; so that though through the 
weakness and impotency which I have voluntarily 
contracted, my duty is become too heavy for my 
shoulders, yet I will never be disheartened so long as 
I am sure it is not too heavy for my Saviour's ; for if 
I heartily endeavour, I am confident I shall undergo 
it, if it be in the power of an almighty grace m en- 
able me. 

5. And lastly. He wssJiiU of grace to us also, in 
respect of that glorious recompense which he hath 
promised to us, and prepared for us. I confess, were 
his service all work and no wages, there were some 
reason to be disheartened ; but when he hath pro- 
mised, and so amply assured us, that after we have 
spent a few days or years in his service upon earth, 
he will receive us into the participation of his own 
joys, where we shall commence as happy as it is pos- 
sible for an everlasting heaven to make us, methinks 
we should kiss his yoke, and court his service, and 
think we can never do too much for such a bountiful 
Master, who rewards all his servants with such im- 
mortal preferments : for what is the labour of a few 
moments, compared with that everlasting rest and 
pleasure wherein it shall shortly terminate? And 
when once we are arrived to the heavenly Canaan, 
and have tasted those ravishing delights with which 
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it flows and abounds, how light and inconsiderable 
will all these difficulties in our voyage appear to us, 
which now do so startle and affiight us ! How shall 
We wonder at our own sloth and faintheartedness, to 
think thdt ever we should be such wretched cowards 
as to be afraid of any thing that hath heaven at the 
tod of it, which is a happiness so vast and unspeak- 
able, that the hope of it is sufficient to turn tor- 
ments into recreations ! how shall we be astonished 
at ourselves, to think that we could ever be such 
wretched fools as to deliberate one moment, whether 
h^ven were preferable before all the pleasures of idn, 
dr whether it were more eligible to dwell with har- 
lots and drunkards for a moment, and wallow in 
theii^l)eastly pleasures, than to enjoy the society of 
God, and saints, and angels, to all eternity ! The odds 
^11 then appear so vast, and the disproportion so un- 
Spieakable, that we shall wonder how we could ever 
be so senseless as to make a comparison between them. 
Sure, sirs, we do not believe that heaven is the recom- 
pense of Christ's service ; for if we did, methinks we 
should more heartily engage in it. For could we 
stand thus deliberating upon the shore, whether we 
shall bid adieu to our lusts, take leave of all their 
fulsome pleasures, and embark ourselves in the service 
of our Saviour ? Could we stand pausing thus as we 
do, whether we shall venture into those petty storms 
that are like to attend us in our spiritual voyage, did 
we verily believe that a few leagues distance lies that 
blessed shore, where we shall be crowned as soon as 
we are. landed with all the joys that an everlasting 
heaven means ? Certainly the belief of this is' suffi- 
cient to put lifo and courage into the most crest-fallen 
soul in the world, and to give her spirit and vigour 
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enough to cany her triumphantly through all the 
weary stages of her duty. So that considering how, 
in all respects, our blessed Lord abounds in grace 
and goodness to us, we have the greatest encouragie- 
ment imaginable to engage us to his service. 

8dly, He wasfuU of truth. From whence I in- 
fer, that the Christian religion is a very plain ai^d 
intelligible thing. For this, as I have shewed yoti 
at lai^, is one of the great notes of distinction be- 
tween Christ's tabernacling among the Jews aiifl 
among Christians, that whereas among the Jews Hfe 
was fiill of obscure types and mystical representa- 
tions, among us Christians he is JfiU of truth ; thai 
is, he is plain, and open, and clear, without any daoek 
reserves or mysteries ; now he hath plainly revealM 
that which before he did so obscurely decipher ; notr 
he hath unriddled all those mystical types, and turned 
them as it were inside outwards, and given us theif 
hidden sense and meaning in plain and naked prd^ 
positions ; and of these our holy religion is composed. 
So that those doctrines which before were all mys- 
tery, whilst they lay obscurely couched under the 
types and figures of the law, are now brought forth 
from behind the curtain into the open view of the 
world, and presented barefaced to our understand- 
ings in the most plain, and ea^, and familiar sense : 
not but that Christianity hath some mysteries in it 
still, whose depths we are not able to fathom ; but it 
is not because Christ hath not revealed them, but 
because our understandings are incapable of compre- 
hending them : such are the doctrines of the holy 
Trinity, the incarnation of our blessed Saviour, aiid 
the hypostatical union of the divine and human na^ 
tore in him. Nor indeed is it much to be wondered 
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aty that we, who with all our wit and reason are not 
able to explicate the mysteries of a mite or flea, of a 
plant or a stone, or anj of those innumerable things 
that are before us, should not be able to understand 
such incomprehensible, to order such infinite, or de- 
fine such ineffable things; but though we cannot 
comprehend the modes, nor understand the strict 
philoBophj of them, jet if we would but strip them 
out of their false disguises into their original plain- 
ness and simplicity, we might doubtless easily dis- 
entangle them from all repugnancy and contradic- 
tion, which is suflEicient to 'render them rationally 
credible, they being contained in that excellent re- 
ligion, whose truth is demonstrated by such abun- 
dant evidence. But perhaps as Grod continued all 
the doctrines of Christianity in a mystery among the 
Jews, and reserved the clear revelation of them to 
the coming of the Messias ; so, for the same reason, 
he hath still reserved the clear discovery of those 
doctrines which are still mysteries to us Christians, 
for the future state, and then, it may be, we may as 
fully understand these, as the believing Jews (after 
the coming of Christ) did those other doctrines of 
the gospel, which before were all mysteries to them. 
But, God be praised, whatsoever is necessary to make 
us good and happy, is now so plainly discovered to 
us, that we cannot be ignorant of it, unless we wil- 
fully shut our own eyes. We need not dive into 
mystical senses, or grope after truth among shadows 
and umbrages, as the good Jews were fain to do 
under the Mosaic dispensation, all that is necessary 
to our salvation being written as it were upon the 
very surface of our religion, and openly exposed to 
our view in plain and literal proposals. And yet, 
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notwithstanding the plainness and simplicity of the 
Christian religion, there are too many, both among 
ourselves and fh the church of Rome, who have in- 
dustriously set themselves to resolve all its doctrines 
again into darkness and unintelligible mysteries, 
having, instead of the plain propositions of our Sa- 
viour, introduced a new-fashioned mystical divini^, 
made up of nothing but certain empty schemes of 
effeminate follies and wild enthusiasms, which are 
impossible for any man to understand that cannot 
conjure for the meaning of them. And those doc- 
trines which our Saviour purposely delivered in the 
most plain and literal sense, that so the meanest un* 
derstanding might be instructed by them, these men 
have blown up, like so many bubbles, into swelling 
mysteries, which, being stripped of those glittering 
allusions and pompous metaphors wherein they are 
clothed, vanish immediately into air, or sink into flat 
and empty nonsense. For thus the doctrine of faith, 
and repentance, and justification, which lie as plain 
in the scripture as words can make them, are by 
their divinity rendered more obscure and mysterious 
than ever they were whilst they were couched under 
the types and figures of the law ; more of the true 
nature being discovered in circumcision, and the legal 
wi^hings and atonements, than in a hundred volumes 
of modem systems of divinity. For whatsoever is 
intelligible they look upon as carnal, and till they 
have subtilized it into some unaccountable mystery, 
it is not spiritual enough to be admitted into their 
system of divinity ; as if they thought it below the 
majesty of religion to expose itself to the view of 
the world, and there was no way to secure it from 
contempt, but to lock it up in mysteries and ob- 
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acliriliesi Sir dae to what purpose should they wrap 
It round with douds as they do, unless they design 
to make a trade of it, and so draw a^ciirtain before 
kp ds men do before their pujjpet-pliEiys, th&t stf thejr 
may get money by shewing it: for it is apparent 
thlit religion itself suffers extremely by it ; for whilst 
th^ thus spiritualize it into air, and do as it were 
joggle it out bf sight in the clouds of their mystical 
nonsense, they render it extremely suspicious to all 
that are wise and inquisitive, and will not suffer 
tiiemsdves to be imposed upoii by the trains of their 
mysterious gibberish. And as for their more ere* 
didotis f<dlowersl, whilst they thus lead them by the 
nose thmtigh a valley of shades and darkness, they 
ntteHy deprive them of the vigorous warmth and 
CfMifidrts of religion ; for hbw should they know how 
to nmke use of the aiguments and motives of Chris- 
tiatiit^, when tiiose excellent doctrines from whelice 
th^ are deduced are wrapped in unintelligible mys- 
teries ? For how should they draw forth from the 
articles of their faith those practical principles that 
are lodged in them, when those articles are con- 
verted into riddles, which they do not, nor cannot 
understand ? Thus, by turning Christianity into a 
inystery, they do not only thwart the design of our 
Saviour, which was to bring it forth from under the 
mysterious representations of the law, and propose it 
tp the woHd in the most plain and intelligiUe man- 
ner ; but they also disfHrit religion itself, whose life 
Imd energy consists in being understood, and expose 
H to the contempt and scorn of those that have wit 
enough to detect the follies of their enthusiastical 
mysteries. 

MikjdxAliiAyfHedwdtammiguiJkUqfgl^^ 
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and truth. From hence I infer, the inexcusaUeness 
of those men that persist iii their disobedience to 
the gospel now that our blessed Lord hath ex- 
presised so much grace towards, and so clearly made 
kiiown his mind and will to us. What excuse can 
we ui^ to palliate our wretched disobedience ? If 
you will but imagine yourselves for a little while to 
be standing before the tribunal of your Saviout, 
where, ere it be long, you must all appear, I will 
briefly draw up what in probability will be your 
plea, and what may be reasonably presumed will be 
hid answer. ^^ In the name of Jesus, then, let me de^ 
** mand of you. What can ydu plead for yourselves, 
why that fearful doom which he hath pronounced 
against you should not be passed iipbn yoa?^ 
Wkjfj Lord, we knew that thou wert an austere 
moHi thdt thou wouldest exact of us to the utmost 
punctilio, and that, jf ever we failed in the least 
tireumstance ^ our duty, thou wouldest immedi- 
atehf let loose thy implacable vengeance upon us; 
and this utterly disheartened us from thy service, 
considering how impossible it was for us to please 
thee. ** Ah wretched creaturfes ! Can you have the 
^* face to diarge me with rigour and severity^ #ho 
'^ have had so many notorious expmments of the 
^^ Mweetvem of mj nature and tenderness of my af- 
f* fections towards yoii ? What one action waa I 
ever guilly of, in all my convel'sation among you, 
that could give you the Ifeast suspicion that eve|* I 
** would prove an austere master to you^ or that I 
wooU not he ready to consinie you in the most 
fiivoundjle sense, and to pity and pardon yon 
^ wheresoever you w^e excusaUe ? Did I ever give 
yso^ any ooeaAkm to think that I was oik ptevish 
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«< or captious nature^ apt to be provoked with trifles? 
Yea, had you uot all the reason iu the world to 
conclude, from the sweetness of my temper, that I 
would be always ready to consider your infinnities, 
^^ and pity yonr weaknesses, and judge you by the 
measures of a friend ? And do you now pretend 
that it was the dread of my severity that dis- 
" heartened you from my service ? " Sut, Lord^ the 
laws which thou gavest us were so intolerahly hur^ 
densomej that neither we nor our forefathers were 
able to hear them : we would willingly have obeyed 
iheey if it had been possible; but when we saw thy 
burden exceeded cur strength, we concluded it was 
in vain for us to attempt the bearing it. ** O un- 
grateful rebels ! Dare ye accuse me of tyranny, 
when you know in your own consciences I never 
imposed any law upon you but what had a neces- 
sary tendency to your happiness, and was so far 
in its own nature from being a burden to you, that 
it commanded nothing but what would have been 
an ease and refreshment ? And if you can produce 
any one of my commands that obliged you to any 
" thing but to be kind to yourselves, or convince me 
that I could have enjoined less upon you without 
being less kind or merciful to you, I will freely ad- 
mit of your plea as just, and immediately pardon 
all your disobediences against me. But when all 
my laws are instances of my love to you, and ex- 
pressions of my zeal for your welfare, who but 
** such monsters of ingratitude as yourselves would 
ever have charged me with tjrranny and oppres-. 
sion?" Sut, Lordf thou knowest we are fickle 
and mutable creatures; and though we did heartily 
resohe that we would never revolt from thy ser^ 
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eice, yet through the many temptations that perpe- 
tually solicited us^ we were at last seduced into a 
rebellion against thee: and though when we re^ 
fleeted upon what we had done, we were full of 
sorrow and remorse^ and wished from our souls 
that we had never done it; yet then^ being despe^ 
rate of mercy ^ and past all hopes of pardon^ we 
concluded that it wa>s too late to repent^ or to thinh 
of returning to our duty again. ** Ah» unworthjr 
" wretches ! with what confidence can you impute 
^ the continuation of your rebellion against me to 
^* your despair of ever finding mercy at my hands; 
** when you know in your own consciences that 
^* I died to procure forgiveness for you, and that 
*^ by my death I obtained an act of indemnity and 
^' oblivion for all that would come in, and return to 
their duty, upon the proclamation of my gospel ? 
when you cannot but know that I tendered you 
your pardon sealed with my own blood, and courted 
you to accept of it ; and though, time after time, 
you scornfully refused and rejected it, yet, in hope 
that at last you might be prevailed with, you know 
how long I waited upon you, even till you had 
<* tired out my patience, and I saw there was no re- 
^* medy ? And do you now charge your not retum- 
^* ing to your duty upon your hopelessness of pardon 
** for your former rebellions ?" It is true. Lord, we 
cannot deny but thou didst offer us pardon ; but, 
alas! it was upon an impossible condition, even upon 
a hearty repentance and a thorough reformation, 
which thou knewest we were not then able to per- 
form. For by a long custom qf rebellion against 
thee, we had contracted so many inveterate evU ha- 
bits, which had so weakened and debilitated our 
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powers^ that we were no mare able to reform and 
amend ourselves than the leopard is to change his 
spots, or the Ethiopian his skin : to what purpose 
then should we attempt impossibilities^ or set our-- 
selves to wrestle with d{ffictdties which we knew we 
were never able to surmount? ^* But» praj, how did 
** you know that it was impossible for you to repetit^ 
when by all the arguments I used with you I 
could never persuade you to make trial of it? 
*^ You know in your own consciences that there are 
<* many things that you could do ; you could have 
** betaken yourselves to a serious consideration of 
'* the duties and motives of religion ; you could hav6 
'^ attended, and abstained at least from the outward 
acts of sin, and humbly implored my grace and as- 
sistance; and that to encourage you to do thisr, 
** and what else was in your power, I gave you the 
most ample assurance in the world that I would 
back and enforce your endeavours with the aids of 
my grace, and in despite of aU opposition crown 
" them with success. So that though by your own 
" single strength indeed you could never have ef- 
** fected your repentance, yet it was far from being 
impossible to you, since you knew that by doing 
what was in your power, you should infallibly 
oblige me to enable you to do all the rest." J3ut, 
blessed JLord^ what encouragement had we to re- 
pent, and return to our duty? For if we had done 
it, we must have hid adieu for ever to all those 
pleasures and delights by which we were invited 
and detained in the service of our lusts ; and thou 
qfferedst us nothing in exchange for them, hut only 
sighs and tears, with other ungrateful rigours of a 
hitter and severe repentance. How then canst thou 
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blame our disobedience against thee, when we had 
so many inviting temptations to it, and so little en^ 
couragement to the contrary^ " O prodigious im- 
pudence ! With what face can you assert such a 
notorious falsehood, when you know in your own 
consciences, that besides all those pleasures that 
are connatural to my service, and which do vastly 
*^ exceed all the pleasures of sin, I laid an immortal 
" crown at your feet, and faithfully promised you, 
*^ that if you would but spend a short life in my iser- 
** vice, I would iat the end of it receive you into that 
** blissful state, where you should be happy beyond 
** all your wishes, and to the utmost capacity of your 
nature ; where you should live with God and an- 
gels in the most rapturous exercise of everlasting 
" love and joy, which one would have thought had 
" been sufficient to recompense you for those silly 
'^ pleasures for whose sake you deserted me and my 
service. But, since you have trampled upon all my 
offers, and would by no means be persuaded by all 
those mighty tenders I have made you, go, ye de- 
servedly cursed, into ever ^" Hold, Lord^ we 

beseech thee, and before thou passest thy irrevoca-^ 
ble doom upon us, hear this last petition we shall 
make for ourselves : We now confess that we are 
fuUy convinced {and O that we had understood it 
sooner!) what infinite reason we had to adhere to 
thee and thy service. It is our misery that these 
things were not sooner discovered to us, or at least 
that they were not so clearly discovered Us to con- 
vince and persuade us. Had we but known what 
ive now know, we would never have deserted th^e 
as we did; and therefore we beseech thee have 
pity upon our ignorande, and impute not to our 
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wills the Jbults qf our understandings, which ore 
not in our power to remedy. ** Why, is this the ut- 
*^ most that you can plead for yourselves ? Have I 
not told you all these things beforehand as plainly 
as words could express them ? Have I not insti- 
tuted an order of men in my church to exf^ain 
these things to you, and to put you in mind of 
them ? So that whatever you pretend, you could 
not but know and understand them ; or if you did 
not, it was because you would not. And if you 
^* would wilfully shut your eyes against the light, it 
^ was your own fault that you did not see, and. you 
^ may thank yourselves for the consequents of it. 
^* I plainly told you where your wickedness would 
^' end, and unless you were wilfully blind, you could 
^ not but see what the event of your sin would 
prove, even while you were committing it; and 
you know in your own consciences that this fearftil 
doom, which now you deprecate, you were fairly 
^* warned of, when you might have easily avoided it 
by a timely submission, but you would not. And 
seeing you would be so mad as to reject heaven 
when it lay before you, and leap into hell with 
your eyes open, your blood be upon your own 
" heads. For I have tried all the arts of love and 
** methods of kindness to reclaim you ; and since you 
** have rendered them all ineffectual, what remains, 
but that you depart from me, like accursed wretches 
as you are, into that everlasting Jire prepared for 
the Devil and his angels f 
And now, I beseech you, do not your own con- 
sciences consent to the justice and righteousness of 
this procedure? Is there any tolerable plea you can 
urge at the judgment seat of Jesus Christ which 
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here hath not been fiilly answered ? And if so, how 
inexcusable shall we be, when we come to plead our 
own cause in the great assembly of spirits ? For when 
these a^ravations of our disobedience shall be laid 
open, our guilt will appear so foul and monstrous, 
that we shall doubtless be condemned by the una- 
nimous vote of all the reasonable world ; and as soon 
as the great Judge hath passed his sentence upon us, 
our own consciences will be forced to echo, Ju9t 
and righteous art thou^ O Lord^ in all thy ways. 
Wherefore, as we would not be found inexcusably 
guilty, when we come to plead for our lives before 
the tribunal of our Saviour, let us all be persuaded 
to return to his service, and faithfully to continue in . 
it, that so, instead of. Go ye cursed, we may hear fiom 
his mouth that welcome approbation. Well done, 
good and prqfitable servants, enter into the joy of 
your Master. 

III. I come now to the last proposition in the 
text, viz. And we beheld his glory, the glory as of 
the only Son of the Father. In handling of which 
I shall do these two things : 

1. Explain to you what this glory of the Word 
was which the apostle teUs us they beheld. 

2« Shew you that it was the glory as qf the only 
begotten Son of the FatJier. 

1. What was the glory of the Word which the 
apostle tells us they beheld? I answer in general, 
by this glory here must be understood something 
that is resemblant to the glory of his dwelling in the 
tabernacle ; because, as I have already shewed you, 
the apostle seems i^Udnly to refer it, in that he doth 
not only tell us that the W(»rd tabernacled among 
us, which alludes to his tabemading among the Jews, 
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but he also tells us, that they saw his glory ; which al-' 
ludes to that glory of the Lord which the Jews be- 
held in that ancient tabernacle. Since therefore the 
apostle mentions this glory of the Word incarnate, 
by way of allusion to the glory of his divine presence 
in the tabernacle, it must necessarily bear some re- 
semblance or proportion to it ; because else it would 
be no proper allusion. The best way therefore for 
us to discover what this glory of Christ was which 
they beheld, is to consider wherein the glory of the 
divine presence in the tabernacle did chiefly discover 
itself; and that, you shall find, was in these four 
things : first, in a bright and luminous appearance ; 
secondly, in exerting of an extraordinary power; 
thirdly, in giving laws and oracles ; fourthly, in sen- 
sible significations of its own immaculate sanctity 
and purity. And in proportion and correspondence 
to these, the glory of the Word incarnate also must 
consist in these four things : 

1st, In the visible splendour and brightness with 
which his person was arrayed at his baptism, and 
more especially at his transfiguration. 

2dly, In those great and stupendous miracles that 
he wrought in the course of his ministry. 

3dly, In the incomparable purity and goodness of 
his life. 

4thly, In the surpassing excellency and divinity 
of his doctrine. 

1st, That glory of the Word which St. John and 
the apostles beheld, consisted in that visible splen- 
dour and brightness with which his person was ar- 
rayed at his baptism, and more especially at his 
transfiguration ; in resemblance to that visible splen- 
dour and brightness in which he appeared in the Mo- 
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saic tabernacle, where it is frequently said that the 
glory of the Lord abode and appeared, as you may 
see, Exod. xxiv. 16. and xl. 34. Which glory, it is 
evident, discovered itself in an extraordinary visible 
splendour, that shone from between the cherubims^ 
and diffused itself thence all over that sacred habi* 
tation. And accordingly in Ezek. xliii. 2. it is said, 
that the glory of the God of Israel camejrom the 
^^y <{fthe east J and the earth shone with his glory: 
which denotes that it was extraordinary bright and 
luminous, since the earth shone with the very re- 
flection of it. And in this same glorious splendour 
was Christ an'ayed, first at his baptism, and after- 
wards at his transfiguration. For at his baptism it 
is said, that the heavens were opened unto him^ ancl 
that he saw the Spirit of God descending like, a 
dove^ and lighting upon him. Matt. iii. 16. Where 
by the Holy Ghosfs descending like a dove, it is not 
necessary we should understand his descending in 
the shape or form of a dove, but that in some glo- 
rious form or appearance he descended in the same 
manner as a dove descends ; and therefore St. Luke 
expresses it thus. And the Holy Ghost descended 
in a bodily shape like a dove upon him, Luke iii. 22. 
that is, he descended in some very glorious and visible 
appearance, in the same manner as doves are wont 
to descend when they come down from the skies and 
pitch upon the earth. But what that shape was in 
which he appeared is not here expressed ; but that 
which seems to be most probable is this, that the 
Holy Ghost assuming a body of light, or surrounded 
as it were with a guard of angels appearing in lu- 
minous forms, came down from above just as a dove 
with his wings spread forth is observed to do, and. 
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l^ted upon our Sayiour's head ; and the reason why 
1 think 80 is this, both because wherever anj men- 
tion is made of God*s or the Hdy Ghost's appear- 
ing in an indefinite form, it is always in a body of 
light and visible splendour, of which I have given 
you sundry instances ; and also because it seems to 
have been a very early tradition in the church, that 
it was in a very glorious appearance of h^t that 
the Holy Ghost came down upon our Saviour : and 
therefore in the gospel of the Nasarenes, as Grotius 
observes, it is said, that upon the Holy Ghost^s de- 
scent, €i9v^ wepUXofJOpe rc9 ror$v <fw( ft€^, ^ immedi- 

^ ately a great light shone round about the place ;*^ 
and Justin Martyr, speaking of our Saviour^s bap- 
tism, saith expressly, wvp ay^(l>^ a rS 'loptayj}, ^ that 
^ there was a fire lighted in the river Jcnrdan ;** that 
is, the water, immediately after he was baptized in 
it, seemed to be all on fire by the reflection of that 
bright and flaming appearance in which the Holy 
Ghost descended upon him ; so that while he wore 
thi3 crown of visible light, his head, as the painters 
are wont to express it, was circled round with the 
rays of that glory in which he was wont to appear 
from between the cherubims. And this glory of his 
was questionless seen by many of the apostles, who 
were sundry of them disciples to John the Baptist, 
and so may reasonably be supposed to be present at 
the baptism of our Saviour. 

And as for his transfiguration upon mount Tabor, 
it is said, that upon it hisjhce did shine as the sun, 
and that his raiment was white as the light ; or, 

as St. Luke expresses it, i i/AemviijOf avr^v XevKO^ efo- 

oTpMTow; that is, his raiment was like the whiteness 
of a flash of lightning, Luke ix. 29- So that from 
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bead to foot he was all enrobed in a visible glory, 
and covered with all that brightness and dazzlii^ 
splendour^ in which he was wont to appear in the ta- 
bernacle of Moses. And accordingly you have men-* 
tion made of a cloud that overshadowed the three 
disciples, whilst Jesus remained in his tramfigur»* 
tion, which is exactly agreeable with that doud that 
covered the tabernacle of Moses, whilst the glory of 
the Lord filled it, as you may see, Exod. xL 84. 
And that this glorious transfiguration was a part of 
that glory of the Word which St. John here says 
they beheld, is evident, because himself was one of 
the three disciples that were eyewitnesses of this 
glorious scene, and it is expressly said of him and 
his brethren, that they saw his glortfj and ike two 
men thai stood with him, Luke ix. 8S. 

Sdly, This glory which they saw, consisted in 
those great and stupendous miracles that he wrought 
in the course of his ministry, in proportion to that 
extraordinary power in which the glory of the di* 
vine presence discovered itself in the tabernacle of 
Moses. For thus we find- that it was from the ta^ 
bemacle that God exerted all that miraculous power 
by which he punished the rebellions of the Jews, and 
wrought those miraculous deliverances for them. 
It was from the tabernacle that he commanded the 
earth to open and swallow up Corah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, and that be sent forth that devouring fire 
which consumed their two hundred and fifty accom« 
pKcea. It was from the tabernacle that he smote 
the false spies with the plague, and sent forth an 
army of fiery serpents to destroy the murmuring 
Israelites. - It was by his presence in the tabemade 
tiiBt he cQBdiicted them throagb the wilderness^ 
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and drave their enemies before them ; that he di* 
vided the river Jordan to open them a passage into 
Canaan, and made the wall of Jericho to fall flat at 
the blasts of a few rams' horns. And upon the ac- 
count of this miraculous power which he exerted 
from the tabemade, the ark that was contained in 
it, and was the special seat of his presence, is called 
ike ark qf. his strength^ Psalm cxxxii. 8. and God 
id said to send them help from his sanctuary, and 
to strengthen them out qf Sion, where the ark was 
reposited in the sanctuary of the temple, Psalm xx« S. 
Thus also those words are to be understood. Psalm 
Ixxx. 2. B^ore Ephraim, Beiyamin, and Manas^ 
seh stir up thy strength, and come and help us ; 
because the ark, from whence God was wont to put 
forth his strength in saving of that people, marched 
immediately before these three tribes. And this was 
Very well understood both by the Israelites and the 
Philistines ; for when the Philistines had overthrown 
them, they desired that the ark of the Lord might 
be fetched out of Shiloh, that so when it came among 
them it might save them out of the hands of their 
enemies, 1 Sam. iv. 3. And when the Philistines 
understood that the ark was brought into their camp, 
they were sore afraid, and cried out, God is come 
into the camp. — Woe unto us! who shall deliver 
us out of the hands of these mighty Gods ? These 
are the Gods that smote the Egyptians with all 
the plagues in the wilderness^ ver. 7, 8. From 
whence it is evident, that they both looked upon the 
tabernacle as the seat of God's miraculous power, 
and this miraculous power is called the glory of 
Ctod ; for thus, when the ark was taken by the Phi- 
listines, it is said that God delivered his strength 
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into captivity f and his gUyry into the enemy's hand^ 
Psalm Ixxviii. 61. and his glory, and the miracles 
that he wrought from the tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness, are mentioned as synonymous terms. Numbers 
xiv. 22. Because all these men have seen my glory j 
and my miracles^ which I did in Egypt and in the 
wilderness^ &c. So that it is evident, that he ex- 
erted his miraculous power from the tabernacle, and 
that this miraculous power was his glory. 

And consonantly hereunto it was from the taber- 
nacle of human nature wherein he dwelt, that the 
eternal Word exerted that miraculous power where- 
by he cured the sick, calmed the sea, raised the 
dead, vanquished the devils, and wrought all his 
miraculous works, which were so many and so great» 
that they ravished his friends with joy to behold 
them, and struck terror and amazement into his ene- 
mies ; for so it is said, that they were aU amazed 
at the mighty power of God that was in him, 
Luke ix. 43. And that when they saw how the de- 
vils trembled and fled before him, they marvelled, 
saying. It was never so seen in Israel, Matt. ix. 33. 
So that by their own confession, that miraculous 
power which he exerted in the tabernacle of human 
nature did far exceed that miraculous power which 
he exercised in the tabernacle of Moses. And this 
miraculous power of his is also expressly called his 
glory, John ii. 11. I%is beginning of miracles did 
Jesus in Cana qfOalilee, and manifested Jbrth 
his glory; and his disciples believed on him. So 
that as his miraculous power was called his glory 
when he tabernacled among the Jews, so it was also 
when he tabernacled in human nature, and so by 
consequence this also was a part of that glory of 
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hk which his apostles saw while he dwelt aincmg 
theiiL 

9dfyj This glory which thej saw consisted also 
in the surpassing excellency and divinity of his doo- 
trine» agreeably to that expression of his glorious 
presence in the old tabernacle, viz. his giving laws 
and oracles to the Israelites. For thus we find that 
God tdd Moses^ that he would meet him in the ta- 
bernacle, and commune with him of all things^ 
which he would give him in commandment to the 
children qf Israel^ Exod. xxv. 22. And, Numbers 
Yn» S9. you have the manner of his communing with 
ihekn described ; for when MoeeSy saith he, went into 
the tabernacle 9 he heard the voice of one speaking 
unto himjrom qffthe mercy seat that was upon the 
arky from between the two cherubims. For Christ, 
a» I have formerly shewed you, being the dvil 
prince or sovereign of the Jews, the cherubims were 
the throne upon which he sat, and from whence he 
gave laws and directions for the administration of 
the affairs of his kingdom : and accordingly he is said 
to dwell between the cherubims. Psalm xcix. 1. and 
to ride upon the cherubims, 2 Sam. xxii. 11. and 
the sanctuary wherein the cherubims were seated, is 
expressly called the throne of the Lord, Jerem« 
xvii. 12. because here it was that he sat in all his 
majesty, and gave forth his laws and ordinances to 
the kingdom of Israel. And this was an eminent 
expression of the glory of his presence among them, 
because hereby he asserted his sovereign authority, 
and did publicly challenge to himself that right to 
his glorious power which from all eternity was in« 
herent in him. And hence the apostle calls the 
giving those divine laws and cnracles a glorious mi-^ 
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nistratian, and plainly asserts it to be an instance of 
the glory of the divine shechinah, or presence in 
the tabernacle, when he grants that the tninistratiom 
of deaths written and engraven in stone, was glo- 
rious, yea, and that ministration to be glory in the 
abstract, 2 Cor. iii. 7, 9- 

And in correspondence hereunto did the divine 
Word, when he tabernacled in our natures, give 
forth divine laws and oracles to the world ; all which 
are yet remaining among us, and do contain in them 
the substance of our holy religion ; which being so 
divine and godlike, and altogether composed of the 
purest laws and most heavenly doctrines, is a most 
proper instance of that glory of the eternal Word 
which the apostles beheld, though not with the eyes 
of their bodies, yet with those of their minds. For 
what can be more glorious in the eye of reason, than 
those illustrious discoveries which he hath made to 
us in his gospel of the nature of God, and the duty 
of man, and the immortal recompenses of the world 
to come ? in which he hath so far exceeded whatso- 
ever human wisdom was able to discover of them^ 
that all the philosophy that ever was before him 
must confess itself eclipsed and outshone by him, 
and all the philosophy that ever succeeded him, hath 
been forced to derive and borrow light from him • 
and accordingly we find his gospel, in which his 
doctrines are contained, styled by the name of ike 
glorious gospelf 2 Cor. iv. 4. which in comparison 
with those dark and confused discoveries which the 
world had formerly made, the apostle resembles to 
the first breaking forth of the light out of the rude 
and obscure chaos, 2 Cor. iv. 6. For God, saith he, 
who commanded the light to shine out qf darkness, 
hath shined into our hearts, to give the light qftke 
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Imawledge of the glory of God in the face of Je9U9 
Christ ; where, by the face of Jesus Christy the 
apostle seems plainly to allude to that divine glory 
and lustre with which Moses's face shone when he 
came down from seeing the glory of God, Exod. 
xxxiii. 29- So that his meaning is this ; that as the 
children of Israel with their bodily eyes saw the 
glory of God shining upon the face of Moses, so 
they, the disciples and apostles of our Saviour, had 
far more clearly beheld with the eyes of their minds 
the divine glory displayed in his doctrine and mi- 
nistry. 

4thly and lastly. This glory of the eternal Word 
which they saw, consisted also in the incomparable 
sanctity and purity of his life, semblably to that ex- 
pression of his glorious presence in the old taberaacle^ 
viz. the sensible significations he gave of the imma- 
culate purity and holiness of his nature. For by 
those outward cleansings of all things and persons 
that did any ways belong to the tabernacle, or did 
at any time approach it, he did openly represent 
and signify the purity and sanctity of his own na- 
ture, which being infinitely separated from all man- 
ner of impurity and uncleanness, cannot endure that 
any thing that is filthy or impure should approach 
it. For thus we read that the tabernacle itself, and 
all the utensils of it, were to be purified and sancti- 
fied with oil before the entrance of the shechinah, or 
divine presence : so also the high priest, the priests, 
and the people, were to be cleansed and purified be- 
fore they were suffered to approach the holy habita- 
tion ; and if at any time they had contracted any of 
those legal uncleannesses that are specified in the 
law of Moses, they were to be excluded from the 
communion of the congregation, and from all the 
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exercises of public worship and devotion, till they 
were cleansed and purified again : the intent of all 
which was to signify to that people, how irreconcile- 
able his nature was to all impurity and wickedness, 
that it could not admit of the neighbourhood of any 
evil, nor dwell within any lines of communication 
with it ; for this is expressed in the very reason why 
these l^al purifications are so strictly required: 
JFV>r / the Lord your God am holy^ Levit. xix. 2f. 
F&r I the Lord^ which sanctify you, am Ao/y, Levit. 
xxi. 8. plainly intimating, that the intent and reason 
of aU those ceremonial purifications, was to signify 
to that dull and stupid people the immaculate holi- 
ness and purity of his own nature, which is so infi- 
nitely removed from any thing that is impure and 
unholy, that he could neither communicate with, 
nor endure the approaches of it. And in this it is 
evident he placed a great part of the glory of his 
majestatical presence in the tabernacle, since a great 
part of that religion which he there instituted was 
intended to signify the glory of his holiness to them ; 
and accordingly he is described to be glorious in ho- 
Uness, Exod. xv. 11. 

And agreeably hereunto did the eternal Word, 
when he tabernacled in our natures, signify to the 
world the imspotted purity of his nature, by that in- 
comparable example of holiness which he gave in his 
life and conversation among us. For whereas be- 
fore he expressed his holiness by mystical types and 
ceremonial observances, he hath now signified it by 
a life iuU of virtue and goodness, and a conversation 
exactly conformable to the eternal rules of righteous- 
ness. For, as a creature, in respect of his humanity, 
he never failed in the least punctilio of that duty. 
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homage, and devotion which he owed to the moat 
high Gkxi his Creator ; as a man, he never swerved 
either in his passions or appetites from the strictest 
rules of sobriety and temperance ; as a member of 
human society, he never was guilty of an unrighteous 
action, either towards his superiors, inferiorsy or 
equals ; but all his life was a walking monumait of 
goodness, and his whole conversation a most perfect 
transcript of those divine and heavenly laws which 
he gave to the world . So that he was all glorious 
without as well as within, his practice being a living 
comment and paraphrase upon that immaculate pu** 
rity and holiness which is the glory of his divine 
nature. This therefore was doubtless a part of that 
glory which the apostles beheld in the eternal Word, 
even that immaculate sanctity and holiness of which 
he gave so many glorious significations in the whdbe 
course of his conversation : and accordingly we find 
this his purity and holiness described by the name 
of the glory of the Lord, 2 Cor. iii. 18. But we all, 
with open Jace beholding a^ in a glass the glory 
of the Lord, are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit qf the 
Lord: where it is plain that by the glory of the 
Lord must be meant his holiness ; because it is into 
the image of that, that we are transformed. So that 
the meaning of the words is this ; We all, beholding 
the holiness of Christ, which is his glory, in the glass 
of his doctrine and incomparable example, are trans- 
formed into the likeness of it; and do gradually 
pass on from one d^ree of this glory of his holiness 
to another, under the conduct and assistance of the 
Spirit of Christ. 

And so I have done with the first thing proposed. 
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which was to shew you what that glory of Christ 
was which the apostle here tells us they beheld. 

2. I now proceed to the second branch of my dis- 
course, which was to shew you that this was the 
glory as of the only begotten Son of the Father : 
but before we proceed to the proof of it, it wiU be 
necessary to explain this phrase, io^cat i^ /xoyoyevoSjr, 
the glory as of the only begotten Son. Which 
word fli^, or as^ is in scripture taken two ways, 
sometimes as a note of similitude or comparison ; so 
Matt. vi. 10. Thy wiU be done in earth, i^ cv ovpavi, 
as it is in heaven ; that is, like as it is in heaven ; 
and if we take it in this sense, then the meaning of 
the words must be this, and we beheld his glory, 
which was like unto the glory of the only begotten 
Son qf the Father ; that is, like unto that glory in 
which the only begotten Son was wont to appear 
when he dwelt in the tabernacle, and conversed with 
the ancient patriarchs. And in this sense I have 
shewed you already how it was as the glory of the 
only begotten Son, by shewing you the great agree- 
ment and similitude there was between the glory of 
Christ, when he dwelt in the tabernacle of Moses 
and in the tabernacle of our nature. And when I con- 
sider how plainly this text doth allude to the shechi- 
nah, or divine presence of the Word in that ancient 
tabernade, I am very much induced to think that 
we ought not to exclude this sense of it, namely, 
that as he dwelt in the tabernacle of our nature, like 
as h^ dwelt 'in the tabernacle of Moses; so that 
glory of his which they beheld in the tabernacle of 
our nature was like unto that glory in which he 
appeared in the ancient tabernacle. 

But then this word i^ is sometimes also taken 
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.for a note (^ confirmation. So Psalm badii. 1. ^Ckg 
aryal^i o 6eo^, Truly Gad is good to Israel. And 
thus St. Chrysostom understands it here, 'Qfoiic ofLbn^ 

5* not a note of similitude and comparison, but <^ 
f* confirmation and unquestionable distinction ;** as 
If the evangelist had said. We saw his glory, such as 
became and was fit for the only begotten and truly 
natural Son of God. For my part, I see no reason 
why the words may not be fairly understood in both 
senses, since they are no ways opposite to, nor in- 
{consistent with one another ; and if so, then this mint 
be the meaning of the words : We beheld his ghry^ 
which was like unto that glory in which the onfy 
begotten Son appeared in the old tabernacle^ and 
which was such as was every way becoming the 
only begotten Son to appear in. The first of which 
senses I have proved to you already, that the glory of 
Christ in the tabernacle of our natures was like unto 
his glory in the tabernacle of Moses ; and therefore 
now I shall only prove the second, that it was such 
as became and was every way worthy of the onfy 
begotten So?i of the Father ; and this I doubt not 
will plainly appear by considering the several parti- 
culars of it. 

1st, That visible splendour and brightness in which 
he appeared at his baptism and transfiguration was 
such as became him, and was worthy of him. For 
in all probability that splendour consisted of angelical 
beings, clothed in bright and luminous bodies ; be- 
cause, as I have formerly proved to you, that bright- 
ness in which he appeared upon the mount, and 
which he displayed from between the cherubims, 
was nothing else but those angels of lights or minis^ 
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tering spirits, which he made to appear as flames of 
fire round about him; and therefore that train of 
angels whom Esay saw filling the temple, Esay vi. 1. 
our Saviour calls the glory qfthe Lord, John xii. 41. 
that is, that visible glory in which the Lord appear- 
ed from between the cherubims. And if that visible 
glory consisted in a train of angels appearing in glo- 
rious forms, then there is no doubt but that visible 
glory of our Saviour at his baptism and transfigure^ 
.tion was the same ; since, as I have already shewed 
you, it is described by the same name and in the 
same manner of appearance; and if so, how well 
did it become the only begotten Son to be surround- 
ed with the illustrious guards of his Father's court, 
and attended on with those high-bom spirits, whose 
office it is to minister before the throne of the Most 
High ! For never was the most glorious potentate 
upon earth attended with such a splendid train and 
retinue, the meanest of which was far more illus- 
trious than the greatest and most high-bom monarch 
in the world. So that as the most high God did, 
by a voice from heaven, both at his baptism and 
transfiguration, declare him to be his beloved Son ; 
so by the glorious train of attendants he sent him, 
he manifested the truth of his declaration ; for we 
must needs suppose him to be the Son of the Most 
High, when we see the most glorious beings in all 
the creation so willingly submit themselves to his 
service and attendance : and when we see the Most 
High adorning his outside with the luminous bodies 
of angds, we may reasonably conclude that there 
was a divinity within, and that the jewel was God, 
because the casket was angels. But whatsoever this 
glorious splendour was in which he was clothed at 
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his baptism and traDsfiguration, it was iqiparently 
such as very well became the only begotten Son; 
not only because, as the philosopher saith, that if 
Gkxl would ever take upon him a body, it would be 
certainly light, which is a yestment most suitable to 
his glory and majesty ; but also because that mira- 
culous splendour was an infEdliUe token of the pre- 
sence of the divinity in him, for it never was but 
where God was present ; and therefore it is called 
^ f^^ory qf Crod, it being the inseparable concomi- 
tant of his more peculiar residence. For thus, as I 
have shewed you, upon the mount and in the taber- 
nacle, it was a visible demonstration of the special 
^presence of the invisible Ood, and wheresoever in all 
the Old Testament any mention is made of its ap- 
pearance, you shall find that there God himself did 
peculiarly reside : and therefore it is not to be ima« 
gined that God would have communicated to our 
Saviour this inseparable token of his own presence, 
unless the divinity had resided in him. For Jesus 
Christ was the only person upon whom this visible 
glory descended ; never did the hand of Heaven put 
forth such a robe and diadem of glory upon any 
person in the world, as this which our Saviour wore 
at his baptism and transfiguration, which plainly de- 
notes that he was the only person in whom the di- 
vinity was substantially united and did essentially 
dwell. So that as this visible glory was a certain 
token of God's peculiar residence in the tabernacle 
and temple, so it was also of his special presence in 
Christ ; for the history of his baptism tells us, that it 
did not only make a transient appearance, but that it 
remained on him, signifying that the divinity, whose 
presence was denoted by it, had made him his habi- 
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tation and place of constant abode. For though that 
visible glory after some time disappeared, and went 
off from hinv yet the thing signified by it, viz. the 
divine presence, always remained in him ; for by that 
outward glory he was clearly manifested to be the 
holy one of Grod, the tabernacle and sanctuary in 
which God was, and where he had taken up his re- 
sidence for ever ; that his human nature was that 
sacred temple where the divinity intended to dwdl, 
and from whence for the future he would deliver all 
his oracles, and communicate all his blessings to 
mankind. So that in this respect this visible glory 
was such as highly became the only begotten Son; 
because it plainly denoted that the fulness of the 
godhead dwelt bodily in him, and had chosen him 
for his habitation for ever ; and therefore John Bap- 
tist tells us, that though he knew him not, yet this 
God had revealed to him. Upon whom thou shaU 
see the Spirit descending, and remaining on him, 
the same is he which baptixeth with the Holy 
Ghost. And I saw, and bear record that it was 
the Son of God, John i. 3S, 34. Where you may ob- 
serve, that though it was revealed to him only that 
he was the person that should baptize with the Holy 
Ghost, upon whom the Spirit descended, yet he bare 
record also that this person was the Son of God; 
rationally concluding that this visible glory, which 
was such an infallible token of the special presence 
of the divinity, was never to be communicated to 
any but the Son of God. And it is very observable, 
that at both these times, when our Saviour was ar- 
rayed in this glorious splendour, he is declared by a 
voice from heaven to be M^ Son qf Crod, it being the 
Father's intention at once to manifest him to be his 
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Son both by word and deed ; and at the same timey 
Vfhen he declared him to be his Son, to array him' 
in such a glory as became the dignity of his person. 

Itdly, The great and stupendous miracles that he 
wrought were such as became his only begotten Son. 
It is true, it cannot be denied but several miracles 
have been wrought by mere men, they being author- 
ized by God, and assisted by his almighty power ; 
but so many and so great as our Saviour wrought 
were never performed by any mortal. For as to the 
number of them, they were more than ever were 
wrought by Moses and all the prophets together ; for, 
besides those that are recorded, which were all per- 
formed within the space of four years at most, St. 
John telLs us, that he wrought so many that the world 
could not contain the records of them, John xxi. S5. 
which, though it be an hyperbolical expression, yet 
denotes thus much at least, that the number of them 
was so great that they were almost innumerable. 
And as to the greatness of them, they did apparently 
exceed aU that ever were wrought before in the 
world. For he did not only raise the dead, but he 
raised himself also after he had been barbarously mur- 
dered by his enemies. He made the winds and sea 
obey him, and with the word of his mouth van- 
quished the devils, and drave them A-om their habi- 
tations, and forced them, against their wills and their 
interest, to acknowledge him to be the Son of God, 
And whereas the miracles of Moses and the pro- 
phets were most of them noxious, they being acts of 
divine vengeance upon the wicked and ungodly, 
and consequently more apt to terrify than to oblige 
those that beheld them ; the miracles of our Saviour 
were all of them exjuressions of his unfeigned love 
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and good-will to the world* For among all that vast 
number of wondrous works that he wrought, there 
is not one to be found by which any man was ever 
prejudiced^ unless it was his dismissing the devils 
into the swine of the Gradarenes, which, without all 
doubt, he did in kindness and good-will to the own-* 
ers ; who being so cruel to themselves as to prefer 
their swine before their Saviour, it was great charity 
and mercy to deprive them of that which was so appa- 
rent a hinderance to their enjoyment of a far greater 
good. So that all his wondrous works were nothing 
but acts of kindness and beneficence ; for he went 
about doing good, curing all that were possessed with 
the Devil, and healing all manner of diseases. And 
whereas none of those that wrought miracles before 
him could ever pretend to perform them by any im- 
manent power of their own, but had only a transient 
power given them for the present miracle, which 
they either obtained from Grod upon their prayers 
and supplications, or was given by God for the exe- 
cution of his own will and command, the blessed 
Jesus had this power subjected and abiding in him, 
so that he could exert it when, and where, and as 
often as he pleased ; and whether he were absent or 
presient, with the word of his moiith he could do 
what he would ; yea, and many times he performed 
his wondrous works without any word or sign inter- 
vening, even by a silent virtue proceeding from that 
miraculous power with which he was endued ; and of 
all his miracles there is only one which he performed 
upon prayer and supplication to his Father, and 
that was his raising Lazarus from the dead ; the rea- 
son of which he himself gives, John xi. 42» Becawte 
of the people which stand by, that they may believe 
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that tkdu hast sent me : iDtimating that he did tioh 
offer up this prayer to his Father with design to ob^ 
tain of him a new power of working miracles, whidi 
he was akeady endued with in an abundant mea- 
sure ; but that hereby I might signify to the pe<q;ile 
how acceptable I am to thee, and let them see that 
I do all my works in thy name. And that he had 
this power is evident in that he did so plentifully 
communicate it to his apostles and followers, which 
neither Moses or the prophets were ever able to do. 
For thus, Luke x. 19« he expressly tells his seventy 
disdples, Beholdj I give you power to tread an 
serpents and scorpions ; and so also when he dis* 
missed his twelve apostles into Judea, Matt. x. 8. 
he bids them, Go, heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, 
raise the dead^ cast out devils ; for freely ye hmve 
received, saith he, and therefore freely give. From 
all which it is apparent, how far the miraculous 
works of our Saviour did exceed all those that ever 
were done before him ; and being so great and ex- 
cellent, so far transcending all that ever was done by 
any mortal, they plainly demonstrated him to be 
the Son of God, and very well became the dignity 
of his person. For how could he have done all 
these mighty things by a power immanent in him- 
self, had he not been the Son of an omnipotent 
Father? And in what more becoming way could 
he have expressed that omnipotent power which 
he derived from his Father, than in those astonish- 
ing miracles of love which he wrought in the 
world ? 

Sdly, The excellent and divine doctrine which he 
taught was such as became the only begotten Son. 
For certainly if we consider the excellent frame and 
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coDtrivanoe df the Christian religion, we cannot but 
confess it to be most divine and godlike, most wor- 
thy of that infinite wisdom and goodness from whence 
it was derived. For religion in general is the meant 
of advancing rational beings to that perfection and 
happiness, for which the great Creator hath designed 
and intended them ; and certainly never was there 
any religion in the world more adapted to advance 
this noble design of God, than that which our Saviour 
hath taught : for as for its agenda^ what it requires 
to be done, they all consist in acting reasonably, and 
according to the dignity of our nature, in thinking, 
speaking, and practising ; in loving and hating, de« 
siring and delighting, hoping and fearing, as becomes 
reasonable beings placed in our condition and circum- 
stances ; and do require nothing of us, but that we 
should regulate our practice by the rules of right 
reason, and direct all our &culties and affections to 
their proper ends and objects ; and when we come to 
this pitch, always to think that which is most rea- 
sonable, and always to practise what we think so, 
then we are advanced to the topmost round of our 
perfection, in which is founded the utmost happiness 
we are capable of: so that in all the course of our 
Christian practice, we are in a direct progression and 
tendency towards our perfection and happiness. And 
as for the credenda of Christianity the doctrines it 
requires us to believe, they are all of them pr^nant 
with the most strong and vehement motives to en* 
gage us to the practice of what it enjoins ; motives 
that have such a potent (I had almost said omnipo<- 
tent) force in them, that it is impossible for any man 
heartily to believe, and throughly to weigh and con- 
sider them» and not be effectually persuaded by them. 
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Smoe therefore it was so highly, convenient that the' 
Son of God in person should come down from heSf- 
ven among us, that so the dignity of his person mig^ 
give authority to that religion by which the wcnrld 
was to be governed : and since he did come down 
upon this honourable errand, it was impossible for 
him to have taught any doctrine that could more ef- 
fectually have promoted the great end of religion, or 
more fully expressed his infinite wisdom and good- 
ness, and zeal for the welfare of the souls of men, than 
that which is contained in the Christian religion^ 
which is every way so adapted to make men good 
and happy, so accommodated to the nature and con- 
ditidn of mankind, that there is nothing could better 
become the only begotten Son to teach in the world, 
or that could be more worthy of all those infinite per- 
fections that are lodged in his nature, and do speak 
him to be the most genuine offspring of the Most 
High. For so excellent was his doctrine, that his 
very enemies were astonished at the wisdom that 
was given him, Mark vi. 2, 3. and wondered at the 
gracious words that proceeded out of hi^ mouthy 
Luke iv. 22. Well therefore might he say of himself, 
I am the light of tJie world: he that Jidloweth me 
shall not walk in darkness^ hut shall have the light 
of life 9 John viii. 12. 

4thly and lastly, The incomparable sanctity and 
purity of his life was such as very well became the 
only begotten Son. For as it was highly convenient 
that he should come down into the world, and in his 
own person teach us that religion by which he in- 
tended to govern us, that thereby he might stamp it 
with a more awful authority ; so, to render it more 
successful, it was no less convenient that he should 
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cx)ine down in our natures, that therein he might be- 
capable of practising what he taught us, and setting 
us an example of what he would have us to do, that 
so we might see that he enjoined nothing upon us 
but what was practicable, and what did become the 
most glorious person that ever did assume our na- 
tures ; that thereby we might be encouraged to our 
duty, and animated with a noble emulation of tread- 
ing in his blessed footsteps. Since therefore all this 
was so highly convenient, and the Son of Ood, in 
compliance with this convenience, did actually as- 
sume our nature, it was impossible for him to lead a 
life that better comported with this design of his in- 
carnation, or better became the dignity and excel- 
lency of his person, than he did. For now that he 
was become a man, he was obliged to act suitably to 
his nature ; and should he have done any thing that 
was unsuitable to the state and circumstances of his 
nature, he would not have acted becoming himself. 
So that it was highly convenient that he should be- 
come a man, and being a man, it was indispensably 
necessary that he should live like a wise and a good 
man in the condition and relations wherein he was 
placed, and nothing could be more worthy of or be- 
coming him, than so to do, though he was stiU the 
only begotten Son of the Father. For it is the glory 
of Ood himself, that he always acts most reasonably, 
according to the state and relations of a God ; and 
therefore when God becomes man by assuming our 
nature to his own, it is his glory to act most reason- 
ably in the state and relations of a man. And thus 
did the Uessed Jesus do in the whole course of hi& 
conversation upon earth ; for his life was a most ex- 
act pattern of all human virtues, in which all that is 
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wnamental to human nature was represented in its 
fairest colours : there you may see a fair example of 
the most ardent love to, and cxinstant dependanoe 
upon God, of the most profound humility and perfect 
resignation to his heavenly will. There you may be- 
hold the moderation of human passions and appetites 
set forth to the life, and fairly delineated in its mast 
exquisite perfections ; in a word, there you will find 
loyalty and submission to superiors, fidelity and jus- 
tice to equals, courtesy and candour, and condescen«> 
sion to inferiors, universal love, and an unbounded 
dbarity to all, practised to the height and exactness ; 
and which way soever you turn your eyes on this fair 
monument of virtues, you can discover nothing but 
what is lovely and adorable, and infinitely becoming 
the only begotten Son qfthe Father. 

Having thus explained and demonstrated the pro- 
position to you, I shall conclude with these four in- 
ferences from this fourfold glory of the Word which 
they saw. 

1. They saw the glorious splendour which invest- 
ed his person at his baptism and transfiguration : 
from whence I infer his deputation from the most 
high God and Father of all things, to be his repre- 
sentative and viceroy in the Christian church. For 
this visible glory with which he was invested was al- 
ways the peculiar character of the immediate repre- 
sentative of God ; and therefore, by way of appro- 
priation, it is called the glory of God, and the glory 
qfthe Lord; and wheresoever God, as supreme Mo- 
narch and Governor, is represented as residing and 
taking up his royal habitation, there you always find 
him displaying himself in this visible glory and splen- 
dour. Thus when by the eternal Word he was re- 
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presented among the Jews as their supreme Lord 
and Governor, he always manifested his majestic pre- 
sence among them by some bright and shining appear- 
ance ; the first instance of which was his appearance 
to Moses from out of the burning bush upon mount 
Sinai, where he first acted under Grod the Father as 
sovereign King of Israel, in commissioning Moses to 
be their captain and leader out of Egypt ; for here it 
is said, that he appeared in a flame of fire^ Exod. 
iii. 2. that is, in a visible glory that resembled the 
brightness of a flame of fire. For this mountain he 
had chosen for the seat and throne of his majestical 
residence, from whence he intended to give laws to 
Israel, and to exert his royal dominion over them ; 
and therefore here he appears in that visible glory 
which was always the character of the divine King 
and immediate representative of Grod to that people. 
And indeed if that be true which Josephus tells us^ 
this mountain was looked upon as the habitation of 
Grod long before ever Moses came thither ; for there- 
fore, says Josephus, did Moses drive his father Jethro's 
flock thither to feed, because of all other places it 
most abounded with pasture, %ik to So^oy ^€iy hSiunfU 

ifjifidrevfiif eiV ctvro rw woifjJifw^; that is, ^* because it 

** was famed that Gk>d dwelt there, which was the 
*^ reason that the shepherds never durst to drive 
^^ their flocks thither, because of the sacredness of 
*^ the place.*" And if this report be true, then it 
seems this mountain was the seat of the royal re- 
sidence of the eternal Word before ever Moses came 
thither; and consequently the glory and brightness in 

* Jos. Antiq. 1. ii. cap. i3. 
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which Moses saw him q>pear, was nothing but the 
display of his majestic presence, which did there make 
its ordinary abode. But whether that be true or 
false, it is most plain and apparent, that wheresoever 
he appeared as the King of Israel, or representative 
of God to them, he. always clothed himself in a visi- 
ble glory and splendour. Thus he appeared to them 
in a pillar of fire, that is, in a most bright and lumi- 
nous form, when he conducted them through the Red 
-sea and the wilderness; and when he came down 
upon mount Sinai to give the law to them, it is said 
that the glory in which they beheld him was like 
devouring fire^ Exod. xxiv. 17. that is, it was un- 
speakably bright and refulgent, even like that of a 
most intense and vehement fire ; and in all this ra- 
diant glory did he display himself from between the 
cherubims when he removed from the mountain, and 
chose the tabernacle for the seat of his future resi- 
dence and royal abode. Thus wheresoever he ap- 
peared in his kingly majesty, as the public repre- 
sentative of his Father, this visible glory is always 
made mention of, as that which was the peculiar cha- 
racter of his presence and person. It is true, it is 
recorded of Moses, that when he came down from 
the vision upon the mount, his face shone so bright- 
ly that the Israelites were not able to approach him ; 
which seems to argue, that this visible glory was not 
so peculiar to the eternal Word, as his Father's repre- 
sentative, as we would have it, since we plainly see 
it was common to Moses with him. But this doth 
no ways destroy our assertion ; because it is plain 
that that glory which covered the face of Moses was 
all derived from the glory of the eternal Word, with 
whom for forty days he had conversed in the mount. 
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For Mosies being sent down as an apostte to the Jews, 
to promulgate those laws to them which he had re- 
ceived upon the mount, the eternal Word, to convince 
the unbelieving Jews that he had sent him, reflects 
upon his face some rays of glory from that sphere of 
light in which he appeared to and conversed with 
him, that that might be an ocular demonstration to 
them» that Moses came from him, and was commis- 
sioned by him to preach and promulgate his laws to 
them. So that Moses's glory being derived from 
the Word, declared him to be his apostle and minis- 
ter ; even as the glory of the Word being derived 
from the Father, declared him to be his representa- 
tive and viceroy ; so that from its shining upon the 
face of Moses, it by no means follows that this visi- 
ble glory is not the peculiar character of Grod's im- 
mediate representative; because that which shone 
upon his face was only the parhelius or reflection of 
the visible glory of him who was God's immediate 
representative. For so the earth also is said to shine 
with the glory of the Crod of Israel, Ezek. xliii. 2. 
and as the glory with which it shone was not the 
glory of the earth, but the glory of the Grod of Is- 
rael ; so neither was that glory upon the face of Mo- 
ses the glory of Moses, but the glory of that divine 
person with whom he had conversed; derived to and 
reflected upon him; and it being still the proper 
glory of that divine person, may very well be said to 
be the peculiar character of his being the immediate 
representative of Grod, notwithstanding it reflected 
from him upon Moses; especially considering that 
this reflected glory upon Moses's face was to be an 
evidence to the Jews, that he came down to them as 
an apostle from the eternal Word, with authority to 
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publish and declare his laws to them. For if this de- 
rivative splendour was an evidence that Moses came 
down as an apostle from that divine person on the 
mount, then the ori^nal ^lendour of that divine 
person whence it was derived and reflected, was at 
least an equal evidence that he came down upon 
the mount as the apostle and immediate repre- 
sentative of the most high Grod himself. 

And in the same manner we find that the Word 
incarnate did give evidence to the commission of his 
Christian apostles; for upon the day of Pentecost, 
when they were assembled together, it is said that 
there appeared unto them cloven tongues Hie as qf 
firey and sat upon every one of them^ Acts ii. 3. 
that is, there were several flashes or beams of glory, 
which, like bright flames of fire, did cleave asunder 
in many places, according to the natural motion of 
flames, of which every part, as it extends itsdf in 
length, grows more spire-like, or pyramidal, and so 
divides from the part next to it ; and upon the head 
of every one of the apostles did one of these divided 
flames of glory rest in the form of a tongue, which, 
like a flame, grows sharper and sharper towards the 
top : for thus the Hebrew idiom, for a flame of fire, 
uses the tongue of fire, because of the resemblance 
that is between them, Isa. v. 24. So that as the 
eternal Word did evidence to the Jews the apostle- 
ship of Moses by that visible glory which he reflected 
on his face, so did the Word incarnate evidence to 
the Christian church the apostleship of the twelve 
by this visible glory which he derived upon them. 
For now, according to John the Baptist's prediction 
of him, he baptized them with the Holy Ghost and 
with Jire^ Luke iii. 16. that is, by the outward sign 
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of that visible glory which rested like fire upon them, 
he scdemnly initiated them into their apostleship» 
and declared them to be the heralds of his will to 
the world. And as this visible ^ory with which he 
baptized them was an evidence of their being sent 
from and commissionated by him to bear his an* 
thority, and represent his person; so that visible 
glory with which he was baptized from heaven, first 
in the river Jordan, and afterwards upon mount 
Tabor, wa^ an undoubted evidence that he was sent 
firom above to be his Father's representative in the 
church : for if their shining with his glory was an 
evidence of thar being intested with his author! ty^ 
then his shining with his Father's glory must be an 
equal evidence of his being invested with the au^ 
thority of his Father. And as this visible glory wiE» 
always the peculiar character of God's immediate re* 
presentative, and the royal crown and robes, as it 
were, with which the Most High adorned him at hia 
inauguration and investment with Ins own kingfy: 
authority ; so St. Peter expressly tells Cornelius and 
his company, that Crod had anointed him with ike 
Holy Ghost and with power j Acts x. 88. that is^* 
by- that outward sign of the visible ^ory in wliidi 
the Hdy Ghost descended upon him, he had in^ 
vested him witli r^al power, and deputed and de* 
clared him to be King of the church. And this ia 
all probability was the reason why he fi^rbade his dis^ 
ciptes to declare his transfiguration till after hie re^ 
eurrection Jrom tiie dead^ Mark ix. 9* because he 
knew that if they did, the Jews would not believe 
it, but would maliciously interpret it to be a false 
pretence of his to the title of God's immediate repre* 
sentative and viceroy, that visible glory in which he 
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appeared being the proper character of thikt ditiiie 
King by whom the most high Qod had formeiijr go- 
verned them ; and therefore, in all the history of his 
life, you find he did industriously avoid openly to 
avow his r^al authority, and only insinuates it by 
consequences and obscure intimations. For so vio- 
lently were they prejudiced against his being their 
king, upon the account of his obscure parentage and 
mean condition, that he could not but foresee how 
unseasonable it would yet be publicly to own his 
regal authority, and consequently the gbry of his 
transfiguration, which did so apparently infer it ; till 
by more miraculous effects, and particularly by hia 
resurrection from the dead, he had sufficiently proved 
and demonstrated it ; and then be openly declares^ 
without any reserve, that all power was given kim 
in heaven and earth. Matt xxviii. 18. Since there- 
fi)re it is so apparent by this characteristical ^ory 
in which his person was enrobed, and which the 
apostle assures us they saw him invested with, we 
have all the reason in the world to conclude, that 
the most high Grod hath deputed him to be King 
and Lord of the church. For when the apostle tells 
us, that they saw this visible glory which shone upcrn 
him at his baptism and transfiguration, he doth as 
good as say, that they saw all the solemnity of his 
divine coronation, that they beheld the most high 
Ood circling his brows with the royal diadem, and 
investing his sacred body with the imperial robes of 
the great king of the world. So that if it be true 
what St. John says, that they did see this glory, (as 
we have all the reason in the world to conclude it is, 
because he offered to seal his testimony of it with his 
blood, and the other two that saw it with him ac- 
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tually did so,) then we cannot but acknowledge the 
blessed Jesus to be our King, to whose divine au" 
thority we are bound to pay the lowest homage and 
obedience ; and that whensoever we wilfully trans- 
gress his laws, we do openly rebel against cmr most 
rightful sovereign, to whose service we are bound 
by all possible ties and obligations. 

2. They saw the glory of that miraculous powra- 
which he exerted in the course of his ministry; from 
whence I infer the credibility of the Christian reli- 
gion : for the many stupendous miracles that he 
wrought were a most plain and unquestionable evi- 
dence of a divine power residing in him and accom- 
panying his ministry. For never were there sa 
many miraculous effects produced, either before or 
since, in the world, by the most renowned workers 
of miracles that ever were ; and all that hath been 
done by the most famous magicians, that are re- 
corded in history, were but like the little tricks and 
ddusions of ju^lers, compared with the wondrous 
works of our Saviour ; and yet it is apparent that 
his education had been most plain and simple, that 
he never had been instructed io any mathematics 
science or mystical rites, or in any other art of per- 
forming wonders, either by human wit or diabolical 
assistance ; but was bred up under the care of his 
poor honest parents, who were forced to earn their 
bread with the sweat of their brows, and so in all 
probability was trained up in his father's profession, 
that so by his daily labour he mi^t be able to con- 
tribute to the charge of his maintenance. And yet 
it is plain this homebred person, sometimes only 
1^ speaking of a word, sometimes merely by the 
touch of hia hand, sometimes by a silent virtue pro- 
s2 • 
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oeeding from him without any outward sign inter* 
veningi did more and far greater wonders in three 
or four years' time, than all the most sldlful physi* 
cians, magicians, and mathematicians could ever do, 
either before or after him. Now how was it poasi- 
hie that such a person should ever have accom- 
plished such great and mighty things as he did^ had 
he not been endued with power from above ? And 
if he was endued with such a power, what greater 
evidence can we desire of the truth and divinity of 
his' doctrine ? For it is not supposaUe that the God 
of truth would have endued our Saviour with this 
miraculous power, had that doctrine been false which 
he sought to confirm by it ; because in so doing he 
would have openly patronised a cheat, and design- 
edly contributed to the propagation of an imposture, 
which is utterly inconsistent with his truth and ve- 
racity : so that now the truth of Christianity finally 
resolves into the veracity of God, which is the foun- 
dation of all the certainty in the world. For ad- 
mitting that God can either deceive or be deceived, 
we do not know but our faculties may be constantly 
imposed upon, and then there is nothing in nature 
that we can be certain of: so that if it be true, as 
St. John here testifies, that they did see the glory of 
our Saviour's miracles, that is a most undeniable 
evidence of the truth and divinity of his doctrine ; 
and that they did see it, I think is as evident : for 
it is not imaginable that any single man would openly 
testify a known lie without some temptation induc- 
ing him thereunto; much less that so many hun- 
dreds of persons as the eyewitnesses of our Saviour's 
miracles were, should conspire to cheat the world, 
not only when they had no temptation to it, but 
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when they had all the reason in the world against 
it ; for they saw their Master suffer a shameful death 
before their eyes, by which they might easily divine 
what their own fete would be, if they persevered to 
preach up his miracles and doctrine, which they 
could not resolve to do without bidding adieu to all 
their temporal hopes, and engaging themselves to 
undergo all the miseries and calamities in the world ; 
and if they testified what they knew to be false, 
they transgressed the rule of their own religion, afid 
thereby foifeited all their hopes of a blessed immor- 
tality in the life to come. And can it be imagined 
that so many men should at the same time unani- 
mously agree to report and testify the miracles of 
a man whom they had lately seen crucified befoK 
their eyes, when they knew in their own consciences 
that it was all a mere forgery, and could not but 
foresee that, by persisting in it, they should incut 
an inevitable ruin in this life, and an eternal dam^ 
nation in the life to come ? Was there ever such a 
desperate piece of madness heard of from the begin- 
ning of the world to this day ? And yet this mon- 
strous thing, which is by a thousand times more 
incredible than any thing in the Christian religion^ 
we must not only imagine may be, but believe that 
it really was ; or else confess that St. John says true 
here, that they did see the glory of his miracles^ 
which is so undoubted an evidence of the truth of 
his doctrine. Wherefore, since we are compassed 
about with such a cloud of witnesses, let us by a 
lively and vigorous feith adhere to the truth of our 
holy religion, and then we shall find it quick and 
mighty throv^h God to the casting down the strong 
holds of our vicious habits, and implanting in us aU 

S3 
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those divine dispositions which are necessary to qua- 
lify us for those endless joys which our blessed Lord 
hath promised to and prepared for us. 

8. They saw the glory of that divine and incom- 
parable doctrine which he taught : from whence I 
infer the unreasonableness of men's entertaining mean 
and contemptible opinions of the Christian fiuth, 
since it is so excellent in itself, that it was a glory to 
the Son of Grod to be the author of it. We have a 
sort of men among us who would foin be accounted 
the wits and virtuosoes of the age, who pretend to 
acknowledge a Ood, and a providence, and all the 
principles of natural religion, and yet openly profess 
a very mean and contemptible opinion of Christianity, 
and take all occasions to represent it as a ridiculous 
fiction, fit only to be imposed upon the credulous 
vulgar. But I would fain know of these mighty 
men of reason, what plausible pretence they can 
urge for this their bold and blasphemous censure ? 
Is it because Christianity is a revealed religion ? or 
because there is any thing in it that is unworthy of 
God, whom we pretend to be the revealer of it ? or 
because there wants credible evidence of its being 
revealed by him ? If they pretend to reject it be- 
cause it is a revealed religion, I would beseech them 
to consider how it could have comported with the 
goodness of God never to make any revelation of his 
will to the world, when the generality of men were 
lost in such a midnight of ignorance in respect of 
natural religion; how even the natural notions of 
the Deity were corrupted into aU manner of follies 
and vanities, and men had formed religions, not only 
hateful to God, but nauseous to all that were wise 
among themselves; and how defective also they 
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were in the best and purest precepts of morality^ 
having at last consecrated their vices, and enthroned 
them among the graces of religion : in which mi- 
serable state of things, it is so far from being unrea- 
sonable to expect a revelation, that it is hardly poSf- 
sible to vindicate God's goodness without supposing 
it. For should he have for ever left mankind in 
this bewildered state, without revelation, he would 
have been more wanting to man, who is the noblest 
of all his earthly creatures, than he is to the most 
contemptible animal; for to his meanest creatures 
he hath given sufficient abUity to attain the highest 
end of their beings, which mankind can hardly be 
supposed to have in their corrupt d^enerate state^ 
without supposing a new revelation from heavea. 
For we have an innate notion within us of a su- 
preme Being above us, that is superlatively good, 
and endued with all possible perfection ; our natural 
reason dictates to us, that to converse with and en- 
joy him for ever is the highest good that we are 
capable of, and the most suitable to our rational na^ 
tures ; but by what means we may be reconciled to 
him in this state of revolt whereinto we are fallen, 
and how at length we may arrive to the enjojrment 
of him, could never have been sufficiently made 
known to us in this maze of ignorance wherein we 
were involved, without some divine revelation : and 
therefore to suppose revelation unreasonable in oup 
miserable state and circumstances, is to suppose it 
unreasonable for the great and good Governor of the 
world to furnish his noblest creature man with suf- 
ficient means to obtain his most excellent end. And 
if it be acknowledged that there is a revelation, be- 
cause it is so highly reasonable that there sl^oukl be, 

s4 
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let us consider which of all the rdigions in the 
world, that pretends to be from Chid, is most Ukely 
to be the revelation of his will, and then I doubt 
not, if we impartiaUy compare them, but our xeaaoB 
will soon give its vote for Christianity. If jou in- 
quire for this revelation of the enthufliastac poets of 
tibe heathen, how wild and extravagant is that reli- 
gion which we find in the theology of Hesiod, the 
hymns of Orpheus, the odes of Pindar, and the 
poems of Homer, Virgil, and Ovid t If you consult 
the heathen oracles of Delphos, Dodona, and Jupiter 
Hammon, how vain and frivolous, how uncertain 
and fallacious, are all their responses ! besides that 
the books and records of them are long since pe- 
rished and consumed. If you inquire for this reve- 
lation in the old Roman theology, which Numa 
pretended to receive fit)m his goddess Egeria, that 
also is lost, being burnt by the Roman senate, as 
Valerius Maximus tells us; for that it contained 
many things in it, not only destructive to the gods 
and religions of other countries, but also to his own 
and the Roman profession. Or shall we confi*ont 
Christianity with the Alcoran of Mahomet, which 
he often pretends to have received from Grod ? There 
we shall find every page almost abounding with 
monstrous cheats and impostures, the whole being 
nothing else but a confused medley of impious and 
contemptible fopperies, heaped together by a trium- 
virate oi Arians, Jews, and Pagans, who were all of 
them known impostors in the ages wherein they 
lived : so that to confront Christianity with any of 
these, is to light up a rush candle, and resolve to 
outface the sun with it. For as for Christianity, it 
is a religion made up of the most divine and godlike 
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institutions; its precepts being such as are modt 
worthy of God, enjoining nothing but what is either 
true godliness and most generous morality, or what 
are the most eflScacious means and instruments of 
promoting them* And as for its doctrine, it partly 
consists of those principles of natural religion which 
all wise men, of whatsoever nation or religion, have 
owned and acknowledged; such as the existence, 
unity, and providence of the Grodhead ; the immor- 
tality of the soul, and the rewards and punishments 
of another life ; together with the great day of ac 
counts, wherein men shall receive according to what 
they have done in the flesh : and even the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity, which is the profoundest mys- 
tery of all our religion, hath been owned and pro- 
fessed by the greatest and most famous philosophers 
that ever were* And as for those doctrines that 
are purely Christian, such as the births and life, and 
death, the resurrection and ascension of our Saviour, 
together with his sitting on the right hand of Grod» 
and coming at the last day to judge the world, they 
are all of them so excellently contrived to serve the 
great ends of religion, so wonderfully prc^ant with 
motives and aiguments to engage men to the greats 
est purity and goodness, that by their own native 
beauty and excellent contrivance they manifest 
themselves to be the products of a divine wisdom. 
So that there can be no reasonable pretence to con- 
temn Christianity, either because it is a revealed re- 
ligion, or because it contains any thing in it that is 
any ways unworthy of the revealer : and that there 
wants not sufficient evidence to demonstrate it to be 
the revelation of God, I have already proved in the 
former inference. So that after all the lewd talk oi 
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these confident men, it is apparent there is not the 
least colour of reason for their impious censures of 
Christianity. But, alas ! it is evident that the foun- 
dation of their quarrel against it lies not so much 
in their reason as their lusts. Christianity lays them 
under severe restraints, and will not permit them to 
be wicked in quiet, which provokes them to arm 
their wit, and the little reason that they have, against 
it, that so having baffled, or rather laughed them- 
selves out of their religion, they may be left at liberty 
to play the fools and madmen without control or 
disturbance. And I make no doubt, but if, instead 
of that strict piety and virtue which Christianity 
enjoins, it had but indulged to them the liberties of 
the heathen religion, so that they could have but acted 
all their wickedness with devotion, sacrificed to the 
gods in drunken bowls, and worshipped in the arms 
of a strumpet, there are no men in the world would 
have been more zealous Christians than they. But 
let no man be so foolish as to imagine that he can 
alter the nature of things by laughing at them, or 
that Christianity will cease to be true, in compliance 
with our wicked interest and desires ; no, no ; things 
wiU be as they are, in despite of us, and howsoever 
we will please to fancy them. And if, after all our 
rude contempts of religion, it be found to be true, 
as I doubt not but it will, we shall be sensible, when 
it is too late, that it had been more for our safety to 
have played before the mouth of a cannon while it 
is spitting fire, or to have catched hold of a thunder- 
bolt as it comes roaring down from the clouds, than 
to have played with peligion, and made it the sub- 
ject of our impious scorns and buffooneries. 

4. And lastly. They saw the glory of his immacu-« 
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late holiness and purity : from whence I infer, that 
holiness and true goodness is the greatest glory 
and honour to human nature* For this wa6 th<^ 
glory of the Son of Grod himself, when he assume^ 
our nature, and dwelt among us ; and there is no- 
thing more glorious in Christ than his goodness ; and 
notwithstanding those excellent doctrines that he 
preached, those stupendous miracles that he wrought, 
and that visible splendour in which he was enrobed, 
he had not deserved the name of a great and glo- 
rious man, if he had not been just and charitable^ 
temperate and humble, and heavenly-minded, and 
eminent in all those divine and human virtues which 
are the proper glory and ornament of human nature. 
For that which makes a man more honourable than 
a mere animal, and advances us into the next de- 
gree of beings to angels, is our reason, by which 
alone we border upon the divinity, and do claim kin- 
dred with the angelical natures. That therefore 
which is truly our honour and glory consists in liv- 
ing according to that reason by which we are ad- 
vanced above all sublunary natures ; that is, in go- 
verning our passions and appetites, words and ac- 
tions, according to those eternal rules of righteous- 
ness which right reason dictates to us ; and if, instead 
of doing thus, we wholly resign up ourselves to the 
dominion of our brutish and unreasonable inclina- 
tions, we thereby render ourselves more despicable 
and infamous than the most beastly brutes in all the 
creation; and even those goats and wolves, and 
swine and tigers, whom we resemble in our beastly 
manners, could they see our shame, would doubt- 
lessly hiss at us, and reproach us for greater beasts 
than themselves ; for they all live up to the best of 
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their natures, and r^ularlj jNirsue the highest end 
fin* which they were created ; whereas we, who are 
allied to the noblest of beings, and are created and 
designed for the most glorious ends, do by our base 
and unreasonable condescensions shamefully under- 
value ourselves, in pursuing no ends but what are 
extremely unworthy of us : so that it had been mudi 
more for our honour and reputation to have assumed 
the shape and nature of brutes, when we assumed 
their manners and customs; for then our actions 
would have very well become us, and neither Qod 
nor men could have justly upbraided us for tfaeiii. 
But to lead the lives of brutes, in the shape and na- 
ture of men, is monstrous ; it is to advance the beast 
above the man, to place our heels where nature hath 
placed our head, and become our own reverse and 
antipodes. 
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Search the scriptures; Jbr in them ye think ye have eternal 

life. 



mjY the scriptures here must be meant the Old 
Testament ; for as yet the greatest part of the New 
was unrevealed, and the whole of it unwritten. 
They were those very scriptures which the unbe* 
lieving Jews, to whom our Saviour was now preach- 
ing, owned and acknowledged to be the word of 
Ood;^^^ in them, says our Saviour, ye think ye, 
have eternal life ; which it is certain they did not 
think of any other scriptures, but only those of the 
Old Testament ; and they are they, says he, which 
testify of me. And to be sure, there were no other 
scriptures which could testify of Christ to the unber 
lieving Jews, but only those of Moses and the pro-* 
phets, these being the only scriptures whose testi- 
mony they credited. But yet the reason which our 
Saviour urges, to move them to read the Old Testa- 
ment, doth as much oblige us to read the New as 
well as the Old, as it did them to read the Old ; ^^ 
in them ye think ye have eternal life ; that is, in 
them ye think ye have eternal life pronused, and all 
the necessaries to be believed and done by you, in 
order to your obtaining it, proposed to you. And 
indeed as they thought, so it was ; they had eternal 
life proposed to them in hieroglyphics ; for that was 
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the mystery of their holy of holies, that was the in- 
terpretation of their land of Canaan, and the spi- 
ritual sense of all their general promises of good 
things to come : they had all the articles of faith, 
and all the instances of duty that were necessary to 
their attainment of eternal life, exhibited to them in 
the writings of their prophets, and the types and 
figures of their law. For it was by this rule alone 
that all the holy men of the Jewish nation did live 
and believe ; and either this was sufficient to guide 
and direct them to eternal life, or they were 1^ 
under a fatal necessity of fiedling short of it : it was 
ike law qf the Lard that did enlighten their eyee^ 
and rejoice their hearts^ and convert their eoule; 
and it was in keeping it that they found great re- 
UHird^ Psalm xix. 7» 8, 11. And therefore either they 
fell short of the reward of eternal life, notwithstand- 
ing this their illumination and conversion, or they 
£Dund it in keeping that law by which they were il- 
luminated and converted ; and if in keeping their 
law they found eternal life, then it is certain that in 
their law they had it. So that these words of our 
Saviour, Jbr in them ye think ye have eternal life^ 
do not imply that they were mistaken in thinking 
so ; or at least they only imply that they were mis- 
taken in thinking to obtain eternal life by adhering 
to the prime and literal sense of their law, without 
pursuing the mystery and spiritual meaning of it ; 
which was indeed the error of the Pharisees, with 
whom our Saviour is here discoursing. For the in- 
ternal sense and mystery of their law was the gospel, 
all whose articles of faith and precepts of duty were 
(though darkly and obscurely) expressed and repre- 
sented in the types and figures of the Mosaic insti- 
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tution. And hence the apostle tells, that both the 
priests and their oblations did serve unto the exam^ 
pie and shadow of heavenly things^ Heb. viii. 5. Sd 
that the heavenly things contained in the gospel were 
the substantial ideas which those legal types and 
patterns contained and represented; and the same 
author calls that law a shadow of good things to 
come J Heb. x. 1. that is, it was an obscure scheme or 
ptefiguration of the mercies of the gospel, of which 
eternal life is a principal part. Since therefore the 
law. was nothing else but only the gospel in dark and 
obscure ciphers, if in this we Christians have eternal 
life, in that the Jews had it also : and therefore the 
reason which our Saviour here urges to oblige the 
Jews to search the scriptures of the Old Testament, 
(Jor in them ye think ye have eternal life^) doth at 
least equally oblige us Christians to search the scrip- 
tures both of the Old and New. For if they had 
just reason to think they had eternal life in the Old 
Testament, and were thereupon obliged to search 
into it, we have rather more reason to think that we 
have eternal life in the New, since the New Testa- 
ment is nothing else but only the Old deciphered 
and unriddled ; and therefore we must not only have 
eternal life in this, as they had in that, but we must 
also have it far more expressly than they. In the 
prosecution of this argument, therefore, I shall en- 
deavour these two things : 

I. To shew you that in the holy scriptures we 
have eternal life. 

II. That this is a very forcible reason to oblige us 
to search them. 

I. First, that in the holy scriptures we have eter^ 
nal life ; that is, that in them we hav^ eternal life 
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proposed to us, together with all that ia necessary to 
be believed and practised by us in order to our ob- 
taining it ; or, in other words, that the holy scripture 
is a sufficient rule both of £uth and manners to guide 
and direct us to eternal happiness. And this is one 
article of the faith of the church of England, which 
we are required to explain to the people ; for so in 
her sixth article our church professes, ''that the 
*' holy scripture containeth all things necessary to 
** salvation ; so that whatsoever is not read therein, 
'* or- may be proved thence, is not required of any 
^ man that it should be believed as an article of 
** faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to sal^ 
'' vation.'* Now to make the scripture a sufficient 
rule as to all.things necessary to salvation, there are 
two things necessary; first, that it should be full; 
and secondly, that it should be clear : both whidi 
the holy scripture is in an eminent d^rree, as con- 
taining in it all that is necessary to be believed and 
done in order to eternal life. And this will evidently 
appear from these three following propositions : 

1. That the Holy Spirit inspired the writers of 
the scripture with all that is necessary to eternal 
life. 

2. That they preached to the world all those ne- 
cessaries with which the Holy Spirit inspired them. 

3. That all those necessary truths which they 
preached are comprehended in those sacred writings 
of theirs, of which the holy scripture consists. 

1. That the Holy Spirit inspired the writers of 
the scripture with all that is necessary to eternal 
life. For first, our Saviour, by whom they were ori- 
ginally instructed, declares, that as the Father loved 
hinif and shewed him all things that himself did^ 
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John V. 80. BO hie had made known to them all things 
that he had heard qfhis Father, John xvii. 8. And 
then, when he went from them, and ceased to instruct 
them in his own person, he promised that by his 
Spirit he would teach them all things, and bring all 
things to their remembrance, whatsoever he had 
said unto them, John xiv. 26. and that by the same 
Spirit he would guide them into aU truth, John 
xvi. IS. If therefore the Spirit did perform this pro- 
mise to them, (as there is no doubt but he did,) then 
we are sure that he did teach them over again what- 
soever Christ had taught them before ; and if Christ 
had taught them whatsoever he had heard of his 
Father, (as he declares he had,) then it is certain ei- 
ther that he taught them all things necessary to 
eternal life, or that he himself had not heard from 
his Father all things that are necessary thereunto. 

2. That as they were taught by the Spirit all 
things necessary to eternal life, so what they were 
taught they preached and delivered to the world. 
For so our Saviour commanded them to go forth 
into all the world, and teach all nations to observe 
all those things which he had commanded them. 
Matt, xxviii. 199 SO. which injunction of his they 
strictly observed ; for so we are told, that in obedi- 
ence to it, they went forth, and preached every 
where, Mark xvi. 20. And that their preaching ex- 
tended to all things necessary to salvation, is evident 
from their own testimony : for thus St. Paul tells the 
Ephesians, that he had not shunned to declare unto 
them the whole counsel qf God, Acts xx. 27. And 
to be sure in the whole counsel of God all that is ne- 
cessary to salvation must be included. And concern- 
ing that gospel which he had preached to the Corin- 

VOL. VI. T 
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thiana, he thus pronounces, By which also ye are 
saved ^ \fye keep in memory what I preached umto 
you^ unless ye have believed in vain, 1 Cor. xv. 2* 
But how could they be saved by that gospel he 
preached to them, unless it contained in it all things 
necessary to salvation ? And this very gospel which 
the apostles in their constant ministry proposed to 
the world, St. James calls the engrtifted ward, which 
is able to save our souls, James i. 21. And for the 
same reason it is also called the word qf recanciUa^ 
tio^, 2 Cor. V. 19. the word of salvation. Acts xiii. 26. 
and the word qf life. Acts v. 20. and the savour qf 
life unto life, 2 Cor. ii. 16. and also the power qf 
God unto salvation to every one that believes, Rom. 
i. 16. Neither of which it could be justly styled, 
supposing it to be defective in any thing necessary to 
the eternal happiness of men. 

3. And lastly. That all those necessary truths 
which they preached are comprehended in those 
writings of theirs, of which the holy scripture con- 
sists. It is true, before the Christian doctrine was 
collected into those scriptures of which the New Tes- 
tament now consists, it was all conveyed by oral tra- 
dition from the mouths of the teachers to the ears 
of the disciples ; but in a little time those holy men 
who first preached it found an absolute necessity of 
committing it to writing, as a much surer way of 
preserving it uncorrupted, and transmitting it down 
to all succeeding generations ; for thus Eusebius tells 
us ^, ** That the Romans, not being satisfied with St. 
** Peter's preaching of Christianity to them, earnestly 
** desired St. Mark, his companion, that he would 
^* leave them in writing a standing monument of 

^ Hist. Eccles. 1. ii. c. 15. 
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" that doctrine which St. Peter had delivered to them 
" by word of mouth ; which was the occasion,*' ssys 
he, " of the writing of St. Mark's gospel : which thing 
•* St. Peter understanding by a revelation trf'the Spirit, 
** being highly pleased with their earnest desire, he 
^' confirmed it by his own authority, that it might a£^ 
" terwards be read in the churches." It seems in 
those days the Romans did not think oral or unwrit* 
ten traditions a sufficient conservatory of divine 
truths, nor did their bishops then foriid the reading 
of the scriptures to the laity in their own language. 
After which he tells us S that '' St. Matthew and St. 
** John were the only disciples of our Lord who had 
" left written commentaries of the things which they 
*' had preached behind them ; and it was," says he, 
*^ necessity that impelled them to write. For Mat- 
thew having preached the faith to the Hebrews, 
and intending to go from them to other nations, 
wrote his gospel in his own country language, that 
thereby he might supply the want of his presence 
** to those whom he left behind him. And afters 
<< wards, when Mark and Luke had published their 
*^ gospels, John, who had hitherto only preached the 
gospel by word of mouth, being at length moved 
by the same reason, betook himself to write. And 
the three former gospels/' says he, ** arriving to the 
** knowledge of aH men, and particularly of St. John, 
*' he approved them, and with his own testimony 
** confirmed the truth of them." From which rela^ 
tion it is evident, that that which moved thos^ holy 
men to commit their gospels to writing was this, 
that they judged it necessary for the conservation of 
the Christian doctrine, that so these in their absence 

^ L. Hi. c. 24. 
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might be standing monuments of the fidth, to preach 
that gospel to men^s eyes wliich thej had preached 
to their ears ; and if they wrote to preserve the faithy 
to be sure they would leave no necessary or essential 
part of it unwritten. There are several propositions 
in these gospels which, though very useful, are far 
from being essential parts of Christianity ; and can 
we imagine that those holy men, who wrote on pur- 
pose to conserve Christianity, should take so much 
care to write many things which are not necessary^ 
parts, and in the mean time omit any things thdt 
are ? Eusebius teUs us of St. Mark in particular, hA^ 

yof hroi'^a'aro itpavotcof rov fJLi^hf iv ^Kovae vapaXiWihf ^ 
}l^€vcaff9eu r/ cv avroh, i. e. ** he took great care of this 
** more especially, not to pretermit any of those things* 
which he had heard, (even from St. Peter,) nor 
to affix any thing to them that was false :" and if 
he were so careful not to omit any thing, to be sure 
he would be particularly careful not to omit any thing 
which he judged necessary to the eternal happiness 
of men. But what need we depend upon human au- 
thority, when as, if we consult those sacred writings 
themselves, (which, so far as they go, all Christians 
allow to be the word of God,) we shall find they give 
this testimony of themselves, that they comprehend 
in them all things necessary to eternal life. For thus 
the writers of the New Testament testify of the Old, 
that they are able to make us tvise unto salvation 
ihraughjaith which is in Jesus Christy 2 Tim. iii. 15. 
And if the Old Testament alone was able to do this, 
then much more the Old and New together: but 
how could they make men wise to salvation, if they 
were defective in any article that is necessary to sal- 
vation ? And then the same author goes on and tells 
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us, that all scripture is given by inspiration of Crod^ 
and is prqfitablejbr doctrine, for reproof, Jbr cor-- 
rect\on,for instruction in righteousness: that the 
man of God may he perfect, throughly furnished 
unto all good works, verse 16, 17. And if the CMd 
Scriptures were. sufficient to make the man (f God 
perfect, and to furnish him throughly unto all good 
works, one would think that the New and Old to- 
gether should not be defective. For that the scrip- 
tures of the New Testament, as well as of the Old, 
contain in them all things necessary to eternal life, 
they themselves do plainly testify of themselves : for 
thus St. Luke in the beginning of his gospel tells his 
Theophilus, to whom he writes, that forasmuch as 
many had set forth a declaration of those things 
that were surely believed among Christians, it 
seemed good unto him also, having had a perfect 
understanding qfaU things from the first, to write 
them down in order, that he might know the cer* 
tainly of those things wherein he had been instruct^ 
ed. From whence I infer, that supposing St. Luke 
performed what he promised, his gospel must contain 
a Aill declaration of the Christian religion : for, first. 
By promising to give an account of those things 
which were surely believed among Christians, he en- 
gaged himself to give an entire account of Christi- 
anity, unless we will suppose that there were some 
parts of Christianity* which the Christians of that 
time did not surely believe. Sdly, In promising to 
give an account of those things of which he had a 
perfect understanding from the first, and in which 
his Theophilus had been instructed, he also engages 
himself to give a compkte account of the whole reli- 
gion, unless we will suppose that there were some 

T 8 
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pMTto of tfak leligios which BtLnke did not perfect* 
Ij itndei3taiid, and in which Theophilus had not been 
before instructed. Thus also St. John testifies of his 
gospel, chap. xx. 81. The^e things are written, thai 
ff€ might heJieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son ^ 
Qodi and that believing ye might have life thramgk 
his name. And if it be objected that by these things 
the apostle only means the mirades of Christ, wtnch 
are the motiires of our belief, and not his doctrines 
which are to be believed by ns ; this is noionavLwLy 
false, since by these things @t. John means his gospd, 
in whidi not only the miracles, but the doctrines of 
Christ are contained ; and therefore in his first epi* 
stle, chap. v. 13. he saith, I^se things have Iwrit^ 
ten unto you that believe an the name qfthe San 0^ 
God; that ye may know that ye have eternal Ufi, 
and th4U ye may believe, or continue to believe, am 
the name <^the Son qfCrod; where by Aese Mmgs 
it IS plain he means only that Christian doctrine 
which he had been teaching throughout the whole 
epistle. From which two places I argue, that all 
things necessary to eternal life are written, because 
he expressly tells us, that these things were written 
to this end, that they might b^et and nourish in us 
that faith by which we may obtain eternal life ; but 
if that faith which these written things was design- 
ed to beget in us be not sufficient to eternal life, then 
were these things written in vain, and the end of 
writing them, which was that we might obtain eter- 
nal life, by believing them, was wholly frustrated ; 
but if that faith were sufficient to eternal life, then 
these written things which begot that faith, and were 
the object of it, must contain in them all things ne- 
cessary to eternal life ; for how can they beget in us 
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a faith that is sufficient to eternal life^ unless they 
propose to our faith all things that are necessary 
thereunto ? 

And thus I have endeavoured to demonstrate from 
scripture itself, which all agree is the word of God, 
and consequently the most concluding authority in 
the world, that the holy scripture is in itself a suffix 
cient rule of faith and manners to direct. men to 
eternal life. And if this be so, I would fain know 
by what warrant or authority any man or church 
can pretend to obtrude upon the faith of Christians 
any unwritten traditions, or doctrines of faith, and 
rules of worship, not recorded in scripture, as of 
equal authority with those recorded in scripture, and 
equally necessary to the eternal happiness of men. 
For that there have been such bold imposers in the 
Christian world, Irenseus assures us in the second 
chapter of his second book against Heresies ; where 
he tells us of a sort of heretics who taught, ** that 
** the truth could not be found in the scriptures by 
** those to whom tradition was unknown ; forasmuch 
^^ as it was not delivered by writing, but by word 
'^ of mouth." And these heretics ^, as Tertullian ob- 
serves, ** confessed indeed that the apostles were ig* 
norant, and that they did not at all differ among 
themselves in their preaching, but said they re- 
vealed not all things unto all men ; some things 
they taught openly and to all, some things secretly, 
and to a few ; which secret things were the un- 
written traditions which they sought to impose 
upon the faith of Christians." And how far the 
church of Rome itself doth in this matter tread m 
the footsteps of these ancient heretics, is but too 

* De Pnescrip. U«ret. c. 25. 
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notorious : for thus in the preEace of their Catechism, 
it is expressly affirmed by the council of Trent, 
*< that the whole doctrine to be delivered to the 
*' faithful is contained in the word of God, which 
'' word of God is distributed into scripture and tra- 
" dition.*' And in the council itself they declare, 
and define, ** that the books of scripture and unwrit- 
** ten traditions are to be received and honoured 
'* with equal pious affection and reverence." In 
which words they expressly own another word of 
Qod besides the scripture, viz. tradition, which they 
equalize with the scripture itself. And this is al- 
most verbatim the very assertion which both Irenseus 
• and Tertullian condemn for heresy ; and as they are 
the same, so we find they are grounded on the same 
authority : for those very texts of scripture which 
those ancient heretics ui^ed for their tradition, are 
urged by Bellarmine for the tradition of his church. 
Thus for their tradition, as Irenaeus and Tertullian 
acquaint us, they urged that of St. Paul, We speak 
wisdom among them tfiat are perfect ; and also, O 
2Hfnothy^ keep that which is committed to thy trust; 
and again, Tfiat good thing which is committed to 
thecy keep : all which texts are urged by Bellarmine 
in his fourth and fifth books de Verho Dei, in behalf 
of that tradition which the church of Rome contends 
for : and it is something hard, that that which was 
damned for heresy in the primitive church should 
be made an article of faith in the present Roman. 
Not that we do disallow of traditions universally 
received in all churches and ages ; for we frankly 
acknowledge that what is now contained in scripture 
was tradition before it was scripture, as being first 
delivered by word of mouth before it was collected 
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into writing ; and therefbrey whensoever it can be 
made evident to us that there are any unwritten 
doctrines bearing the same stamp of divine authority 
with those that are written, we are ready to receive 
them with the same veneration as we do the scrip- 
tures themselves. For it is not their being written 
that doth authorize them, but their being from God, 
and our Saviour, and his apostles; and therefore, 
when once it is made appear to us that Christ or his 
apostles taught so and so, that is suflSdent to com- 
mand our assent and submission, whether it be made 
appear from scripture or tradition. So that the rea- 
son why we embrace some doctrines and reject 
others, is not merely because the one are written and 
the other not ; but because to us, ^ho live at so great 
a distance from Christ and his apostles, it can never 
be made so evident, that what is not written was 
taught by them, as what is. What is written hath 
been delivered down to us by the unanimous tradi- 
tion and testimony of the church of Christ in all 
ages, which I am sure can never be justly pretended 
of any one of those unwritten traditions which the 
church of Rome now imposes upon the faith of 
Christians. Let them but produce-the same unani- 
mous testimony, that any one of those twelve articles 
which they have thought meet to superadd to the 
ancient creeds was taught by Christ or his apostles, 
as we do that what is contained in scripture was so, 
and we will as readily embrace it as any proposition 
in scripture ; but if this article be neither to be found 
in scripture, nor delivered down to us as taught by 
Christ or his apostles, by the unanimous testimony 
of the church of Christ through all ages, we must 
crave their pardon, if we cannot receive it as part of 
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the word of God. But how impossible it is to prore, 
by the unanimous testimony of the church, that any 
unwritten doctrine is part of the word of God ne» 
cessary to be believed by all Christians, is evident 
from hence, because for several ages after our Saviour 
the church unanimously taught, that whatsoever was 
necessary to be believed was contained in scripture ; 
and for the same church at the same time to testify 
that this or that unwritten doctrine is a part of 
God's word necessary to be believed, and yet that 
all doctrines necessary to be believed are written, is 
plainly to contradict itself. And yet we find the 
primitive fathers unanimously attesting, that the 
scripture is the rule from whence we draw all the 
assertions of our faith, the last will and testimony 
of our Saviour, by which all controversies are to be 
decided, the boundaries of the church, out of whidi 
it is not to depart, the touchstone of truth, the foun^ 
dation and pillar of our faith for the time to come, 
and the only certain principle of Christian doctrine 
and demonstration in matters of faith. These are 
their own expressions, and abundance more than 
these we meet with to the same purpose ; and, which 
is very observable, they not only assert the scripture 
to be a full and adequate rule of faith, but severely 
declaim against all additions to it. Thus Eusebius 
Pamphilus, in the name of the fathers of the council 

of Nice, Totf y€yf>afJLfX€ifQif Tiartie^ ra /Jirj yeypafjifjieva fiJii 

iwoUi fxrj^i ?7Tc/; i. e. " Those things which are written, 
** believe ; those things which are not written, nei- 
^* ther think upon nor inquire after.'' Thus also St. 
Austin, Quicquid inde audieritis e scfiptura ^acra^ 
hoc vobis bene sapiat ; quicquid extra est^ respuite, 
ne erretuf in nebula : ^^ Whatsoever ye hear from 
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** the holy scriptures, let it savour well with you ; 
** whatsoever is without them, refuse, lest ye wander 
** in a doud." St. Basil declares, ** That it is a ma^ 
^ nifest falling from the faith, and an argument of 
** arrogancy either to reject any point of those things 
'' that are written, or to bring in any of those which 
** are not written ; and that it is the property of a 
** faithful man to be fully persuaded of the truth of 
those things that are delivered in the holy scrip- 
ture, and not to dare either to reject or to add 
^* any thing thereunto." Thus TertuUian advers. 
Hermog. Si enim non est scriptum, timeat va iUud 
a^icientibus aut detrahenHbus destinatum: << If 
*^ what he pretends be not written, let him fear that 
** woe that is denounced against such as add or take 
** away.** What likelihood therefore is there that 
they who thus severely forbid adding any thing to 
the written word of Gkxl, did ever so much as 
dream of another word of God consisting of un- 
written traditions ? And indeed methinks it is veiy 
strange, if there had been any other word of God 
besides what is written, there should no notice be 
taken of it in that which is written ; especially con^ 
sidering that if it be as necessary to be believed as 
the Roman church defines it, it is as necessary that 
we should have direction where to find it, and how 
to know it when we have it ; but of this we have 
not the least intimation in scripture. For as for 
those words of St. Paul, S Thess. ii. 15. Hold the 
traditians which ye have been taught, whether by 
word, or our epistle ; all that can be justly inferred 
from them is only this, that the Thessalonians at 
the writing of this epistle had only an oral tradi^ 
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ti0D of A great part of that gospel which St. Paul 
had preached to them, the gospels being as yet 
either not collected into writing, or not dispersed 
abroad into the churches ; so that then this, and his 
former epistle to them, were perhaps the only writ- 
ten part of the New Testament that was yet arrived 
to their hands ; and if so, then this command of 
iiolding the traditions by word did oblige no longer 
than till they had received the written gospel; 
because then those traditions by word were all re- 
corded in scripture, and being there recorded, they 
were thenceforth obliged to hold them as scripture^ 
and no longer as traditions by word. But supposing 
there are still unwritten traditions in the church that 
are not in scripture, but yet were delivered by Christ 
or his apostles, and so are equally the word of God 
with the scripture ; I would fain know how we, who 
]ive at so great a distance from Christ and his apostles, 
should either know where to find, or be assured that 
they are such when we have them. We know very 
well that even in the primitive ages there were sun- 
dry counterfeit traditions which heretics pretended 
to derive from Christ and his apostles ; and if it 
were so easy a matter to counterfeit traditions then, 
how much more easy is it now ? I confess Vincentius 
Lirinensis gives us a very good rule how to distin- 
guish counterfeit from true traditions ; Quod ubique, 
quod semper^ quod ab omnibus creditum est^ hoc 
est vere proprieque catholicum ; " That which was 
*'* every where, and always, and by all Christians be- 
** lieved, that is truly and properiy catholic." And 
by this rule we are willing to abide ; if they can 
dhew us any article of Christianity not recorded in 
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scripture, which hath been every where and alwajrs 
believed bj all Christians, we will readily admit it 
as an unwritten word of God, and with the same re^ 
spect and reverence as we do that which is written. 
But this we are fully assured they will never be able 
to perform, seeing, as was shewn before, the primi- 
tive church doth with one consent attest the scrip- 
ture to be an entire rule of faith, in which all the 
articles of Christianity are contained. 

But we are told, that for these unwritten tradi- 
tions we must rely upon the present church of every 
age, and receive as a divine tradition whatsoever 
she defines to be so : where by the present church is 
meant the present Roman church; that is to say, 
whatsoever this church defines we must believe it, 
because she defines it ; which we cannot but think 
is a hard case ; first, because we know very well that 
the Roman church is at best but a part of the church 
universal, and we know no right that any part hath 
to impose upon the whole, and to oblige it to believe 
whatsoever she proposes, merely because she pro- 
poses it. Secondly, Because in fact we are very well 
assured, that the Roman church is so far from feeing 
a sincere preserver of tradition, that there is no 
church in the world hath more studiously attempted 
to counterfeit and deprave it ; of which innumerable 
instances are given by our authors, many of which 
are now acknowledged even by their authors to be 
true. For even their vulgar Latin edition of the 
Bible itself, which they prefer before the originals, is 
confessed by themselves to abound with manifest er- 
rors and corruptions ; and even to the very canon of 
the Bible they have added sundry apocryphal books, 
which we certainly know the primitive tradition 
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neyer admitted as parts of the sacred scriptare ; and 
k is notorious to all the world, how many books and 
writings they have forged, and how many of the 
imtings of the ancients they have gelded and inter- 
polated, to defend and support those pretended tra- 
ditions which they have imposed upon the worid as 
articles of faith. And after she hath been guilty of 
so many apparent falsifications, we cannot but think 
it a very hard case that we should still be obliged to 
believe her upon her own bare word. For, in the third 
place, at this rate of proceeding, we must in many 
instances condemn the traditions of the primitiTe 
church, in compliment to those of the present Roman ; 
which, if we believe our own eyes, and the most au- 
thentic historic and records of those times, do ex- 
pressly thwart and contradict one another ; and 
since, if we would never so fain, we caii> never be- 
lieve both parts of a contradiction, we must in be- 
lieving the one give the lie to the other. Nay, 
fourthly and lastly, though we should be persuaded, 
as we think we have reason to be, that many of the 
traditions of the present church of Rome are not 
only not mentioned in scripture, but directly con- 
trary to it ; (as for instance, their performing divine 
service in an unknown tongue, which we think is as 
contrary to 1 Cor. xiv. as one proposition can be to 
another ;) yet if that church's definitions do by their 
own authority oblige our faith, we must believe her 
against scripture itself. And this we think intolera^ 
ble, that any church or Christian should be obliged 
to believe the unwritten word of the church of 
Rome in a matter wherein, upon the most diligent 
and impartial search, they are verily persuaded it 
contradicts the written word of Grod ; and if the sen- 
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tence of the one or the other must be made void, we 
think it is very reasonable that the voice of her pre- 
tended unwritten word should be silenced bj that 
more certain one of the lively oracles of Gkxl. But 
after all, if what I have endeavoured to prove be 
proved, viz. that the holy scriptures are a sufficient 
rule of faith and manners to conduct us to eternal 
life, this will be enough to evacuate all that is pre<- 
tended for this unwritten word of God. For God 
and nature we know do nothing in vain ; and there* 
fore, if one word of God be sufficient, viz. that which 
is written, what need have we of this other, which is 
unwritten ? And so I have done with the first neces- 
sary property of a rule of faith, viz. that it be full ; 
and shewn at lai^ that the holy scripture is so as 
to all things necessary to salvation; and therefore 
shall now proceed to, 

II. The second, viz. That it be clear and intelligi- 
ble to those whose faith and manners are to be re- 
gulated by it 

I do not mean, when I say that the scripture is 
clear, and plain, and intelligible to all those to whom 
it is a rule of faith and manners, that it is throughout 
so in all its proposals. For it cannot be denied but 
there are many things, not only in St. Paul's Epistles, 
but also in other parts of scripture, hard to be un^ 
derstoadf and such as do not only exceed the ap- 
prehension of common capacities, but also puzzle the 
understandings of the most acute and profound in- 
quirers. But that which I assert is this, that all 
those doctrines of faith and rules of manners, which 
are necessary for men to believe and practise in 
order to their attainment of eternal life, are so 
plainly and clearly revealed in scripture, that there 
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is no honest teachable mind, that is capable of un- 
derstanding common sense, but may from thence 
receive full information of them upon faithful and 
diligent inquiry. And though in some texts these 
necessaries are not so plainly proposed as in others, 
yet in some text or other they are all of them so 
plainly proposed, that no man can read the scripture 
and still be ignorant of them, without being wilfully 
Uind; for which there is no remedy either in the 
scripture or out of it. And this I shall endeavour 
to prove, 

1. From the express testimony of scripture. 

8. From the avowed design of writing the scrip- 
ture. 

8. From the frequent commands God lays upon 
us to read the scripture. 

4. From the obligation that lies upon us, under 
pain of damnation, to believe and receive all those 
necessaries to salvation contained in it. 

1. From the express testimony of scripture it is 
evident, that, in all things necessary to salvation at 
least, the scripture is clear and plain. For to be sure 
if in any thing the scripture be plain , it is in those 
things that are most necessary to be believed and 
known; and therefore, if it be obscure in these 
things, we may reasonably presume it is plain in no- 
thing : but that it is in many things plain and easy 
to be understood, is evident from its own testimony : 
for thus of the Mosaic law it is expressly aflirmed 
by Moses, This commandment which I command 
thee this day^ it is not hidden from thee^ neither is 
it far <ff. Deut. XXX. 11. where Moses speaks not 
only of the Ten Commandments, which consisting for 
the most part of laws of nature, are upon that ac- 
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count more easy to be understood, but of all the 
commandments of Moses in general, whether cere- 
monial, judicial, or naturaL For so, ver. 16. this 
commandment, we find, contains as well the statutes 
and judgments, as the commandments of the law, all 
which must take in the whole Mosaic institution. 
And accordingly, Psalm cxix. 105. David calls this 
word of Grod, a lat^p unto hisfeet^ and a light unto 
his path ; which how could it be, if it did not burn 
clear enough to guide and direct him ? And if it 
did, then to be sure it burnt clear enough to direct 
him in those things wherein it was most necessary 
for him to be directed. Again, in the 19th Psalm, 
ver. 7, 8. we are told, that the testimony of the Lord 
is sure, maJeifig wise the simple : and that the com^ 
mandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the 
eyes. But how can any >law make the simple wise, 
or enlighten the eyes of men, unless it be so plainly 
and clearly delivered, as that the simple may be ca- 
pable of apprehending, and the eyes of men of dis- 
cerning the sense of it? I know it is objected by 
Bellarmine, that these words do only imply, that this 
law indeed being understood doth enlighten men's 
eyes, and direct their practice ; but by no means that 
it is plain and easy to be understood. But this is a 
mere cavil ; for it is plain, that it is by understand- 
ing the law that the simple are made wise, and the 
eyes of men enlightened. If therefore this law be so 
obscure in itself, as that it cannot make itself under- 
stood by all that sincerely inquire into it, how is it 
possible that it should make them wise, or enlighten 
the eyes of their minds ? But it is plain, that the 
intent of those passages of David was to excite and 
encourage men to study and observe the law : but 

VOL. VI. u 
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what though the law makes the simple wise, when 
4hey understand it ; what encouragement is this tor 
the simple to study it, if it be so obscure that thejr 
cannot understand it ? And since they must under- 
stand it before they can obsenre it, what encourage^ 
ment doth this consideration give them to observe 
it, that it will make them wise when they under- 
stand it, if it be not plain enough for them to under- 
stand it ? But then that foiecited passage of Moses 
doth in express words contradict this cavil of Bdi- 
larmine ; for he tells the people, that the command^ 
ment he ga/oe Ihem was not hidden Jrcim Ihem ; 
whereas, if it had been so obscurely ddivered to 
them by Moses, that upon their sincere and diUgent 
inquiry they could not undeirstand it, it is certain 
that it had been still hidden firom them^ how wise 
soever it might make them when they did under- 
stand it: and to say that such a proposition will 
make me wise when I do understand it, is no argu- 
ment at all that it is not hidden from me, if it foe so 
obscurely expressed, as that upon my sincere inquiry 
I am not capable of understanding it. But that the 
Old Testament, at least in all necessary matters, was 
plain enough even to common capacities, is evident 
from the frequent appeals our Saviour makes to it in 
his contests with the common people of the Jews. 
Thus in the text he bids them, Search the scrips 
tares ^ for they are they which testify of me; and in 
other places, What saith the scripture f and, Doth 
Hot the scripture say so and so? Now how im- 
pertinent would it have been for our Saviour thus 
to appeal to it at the tribunal of the people, if he 
thought it so obscure that the people were not ca- 
pable of understanding it ! How trifling would it be 
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for a man to appeal to Suarez's Metaphysics in a 
controversy with a ploughman, or to refer him to 
Euclid's Elements for the determining the bounds 
and measures of a field ! 

And as, from what hath been said, it is appsf* 
rent that the scriptures of the Old Testament were, 
at least in all necessaries, plain and clear to the 
Jews ; so it is no less evident that the scriptures of 
the New Testament are so to Christians, since it 
gives the same testimony to itself of its own clears 
ness as the Old Testament doth. For thus, S Cor. 
iv. 2, 3, 4. the apostle tells us, that they did not Aaii- 
(He the word of God deeekfiiUy ; but by manifesto* 
tion of the truth commending themselves to men^s 
consciences in the sight of God. But tf our gos^ 
pel be hidf it is hid to them that are lost: in whom 
the god qf this world hath blinded the minds of 
them which believe not, lest the light qf the glo» 
rious gospel qf Christ, who is the image of God, 
should shine unto them. Supposing then that they 
wrote with the same plainness and clearness with 
which they spake, (which diere is no shadow of rea- 
son to doubt of,) then from these words it is evident, 
first, That they did neither in their preaching ninr 
writings affect to discourse dubiously or obscurely, 
but that their great design was so to manifest and 
make known the truth, as that by their plainness 
and simplicity they might recommend themselves to 
the consciences of all that heard or read them. Se- 
condly, That in fact they had in their sermons and 
writings so ciearly taught the gospel, that if, after all, 
it remained hidden or obscure to any, it was oply 
to such as wece lost and irrecoverable. Hiirdly, 
That that wfakA rendered the gospel which they had 
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taught and written hidden or obscure to such, was 
not the obscurity either of the matter which they 
taught, or of their manner of teaching it, but their 
own worldly affections which blinded their eyes, and 
hindered them from seeing that which in itself was 
illustriously visible : which is an unanswerable evi- 
dence of the clearness and plainness of the scriptures 
of the New Testament in all necessary things ; for if 
they are dear to all but such as wilfully shut their 
eyes against them, they are as clear as they need be 
to honest and teachable minds ; for there is nothing 
can be clear enough to such as are not willing to un- 
derstand. And accordingly the gospel, which the 
aJMistle calls the grace of God which bringeth sat^ 
vatioUf is said to have appeared^ or shone forth, to 
all meUj teaching us that^ denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly^ righteously, 
and godly, in this present world. Tit. ii. 11, 12. 
Now if the gospel did shine forth unto all men, it 
must be in the sermons and discourses of those that 
had preached it to the world ; and if they so preached 
it as that it shone forth to all men, they must neces- 
sarily have * preached it very plainly and clearly : 
either therefore it was wrote as it was preached, or 
it was not ; if it was not, it was not wrote truly and 
sincerely ; if it was, it was wrote very plainly, so as 
to make it appear and shine forth to all that read it. 
It is true, there are some things obscure both in the 
Old Scriptures and New; but then these are such 
things as are no parts of the necessaries and essen- 
tials of religion ; such things as men may be safely 
ignorant of, or be mistaken about, without any ha- 
zard of their eternal life* For all that the forecited 
testimonies prove is only this, that that true religion 
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by which God governs the faith and manners of 
men, is, so far forth as it is necessary to be believed 
and practised, plainly and clearly revealed to them 
in the holy scriptures. But besides this, all men agree 
there are a great many other things revealed in holy 
scripture, which, because they are not necessary for 
all men to understand, are many of them. not so 
plainly revealed as that all men may understand 
them. But since the scripture was written to teach 
and instruct men, to be sure it teaches them most 
plainly that which is most necessary for them to 
know; and therefore, since there are some things 
plainly taught in scripture, as is evident to any one 
that reads it, to be sure among these things are con- 
tained all that is necessary for men to know and un- 
derstand. 

2. From the avowed design of writing the scrip- 
ture it is also evident, that in all things necessary it 
is plain and clear. For thus, concerning the Old 
Testament, St. Paul tells us, that whatsoever things 
were written (i/bretime were written for our learn'- 
ing\ that we through patience and comfort of the 
scriptures might have hope, Rom. xv. 4. And if 
they were written for our learning and instruction, to 
be sure they were so written as to teach and instruct 
us, that is, plainly and clearly, especially as to those 
things wherein we have most need to be instructed. 
And then, as for the New Testament, St. Luke tells 
his Theophilus, that the reason of his writing his 
Gospel was, that he might know the certainty of those 
things that were surely believed among Christians, 
and wherein he himself had been instructed ; and if it 
were to ascertain us of the principles of Christianity 
that he wrote his Gospel, certainly he would take 
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care to write it after such a manner, ais that thoae 
that read it might understand it, otherwise he muafc 
run counter to his own design. Thus also St. John 
laith, that he wrote his Gospel that men might be* 
Ueve that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God; but 
,how could his Gkopel induce men to beliere this, 
unless it be so written as that men may understand 
it? And so also for his Epistles he tells us, that 
he wrote them that they that heUeved in Jesus 
might know that they ha/ce eternal life^ and tikat 
they may beUeve, or continue to believe, on the 
name of the Son of God: and if this were his end, 
to be sure he would take care to write so as that they 
might understand ; otherwise how could they know 
by his writing that they had eternal life, or be moved 
thereby to continue to believe on the name of Jesus? 
for there is nothing can create in men either know- 
ledge or fiiith, but what they understand. Seeing 
therefore the great end of writing the scripture was 
to instruct the world in the great things of religion, 
either we must say that both the writers of the 
scripture, and the Holy Ghost that inspired them, 
were defective in skill or in care so to write as to 
obtain this end; or that their writings are an ef- 
fectual means to obtain it, which it is impossible far 
them to be, unless they are plain and clear as to the 
great things of religion. In short, every wise agent 
pursues his end by the most proper and effectual 
means; and I would fain know, whether to write 
plainly or obscurely be the most proper means to in- 
struct men by writing ; if to write plainly, then eiUier 
the apostles wrote so, or they were not wise agents, 
since to instruct was the great end of their writing. 
The most natural way of conveying to men's minds 
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the notices of things, is by words either spoken or 
written; and seeing whatsoever can be spoken in 
plain and intelligible words may be written in th^ 
same words, there can be no doubt but those word^ 
will be as intelligible when they are written as when 
they are spoken : for why should the same words be 
more obscure when conveyed to us by our eyes, than 
when conveyed to us by our ears ? Seeing then the 
sense of scripture may be as plainly conveyed by 
words written as by words spoken, and seeing that 
even those who deny the plainness of scripture do 
yet allow that the sense of it may be plainly con- 
veyed by words spoken,, or, which is the same thing, 
oral tradition ; if the scripture be not plain, it can 
be resolved into no other reason but this, that God 
would not have it so ; for there is no doubt but he 
could have spoken as plainly as men, and have 
written as plainly as he spoke ; and therefore, if he 
hath not done so, it was because he would not ; but 
to say that he would not write those things plainly 
which he thought necessary for all men to know, 
and which he wrote on purpose that all men might 
know, is to say that he would and would not at the 
same time ; or that he wrote them on purpose that 
men might know them, and yet that he wrote so as 
that they might not know them. 

3. From the frequent commands Grod lays upon 
us to read the scripture, it is also evident that in aU 
necessary things it is plain and clear. That God 
doth not only allow, but will and require us to read 
the scripture, I shall shew at large hereafter, when 
I come to treat of searching the scripture. Sup- 
posing therefore at present the thing be true, I would 
fmn know to what purpose should God require us to 
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read the scripture, if in those things which are ne- 
cessary for men to know and believe, it be not plain 
and intelligible. Doth Grod require us to read it 
for the sake of reading it, or for the sake of under* 
standing it ? if the former, reading any other book 
might as well have answered God's end as reading 
the scripture ; because reading is reading, whatsoever 
it be that we read : if the latter, then either the 
scripture is plain and intelligible, as to all those 
things which he requires us to understand, or he re- 
quires us to read it in vain. For to what purpose 
should we read that we may understand, if that 
which we are to read be not plain enough to be un- 
derstood by us ? As for instance, the Bereans, Acts 
xvii. 11. are highly tx>mmended for searching Ihe 
scriptures daily ; now I would fain know, was this 
a virtue in them, or was it not ? If not, why are 
they commended for it ; if it were, it was certainly 
their duty. What was the intendment of it ? was it 
only that they might be expert readers ? Why are 
they so commended for reading the scriptures above 
any other book, seeing that reading any other book 
would have done as well for that purpose as reading 
the scriptures ? But the text itself tells us, that the 
intendment of their reading the scripture was, that 
they might know whether those things were so or 
no which St. Paul had preached to them ; but how 
should they know this by reading the scripture, if 
the scripture which they read were not plain enough 
to be understood by them ? Again, St. Paul gives 
this as a great commendation of his son Timothy, 
t\i^i Jrom a child he had known the holy scriptures; 
whence by the way we may learn, that it is not so 
great a reproach to our church as the Romanists in- 
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tend it for, that we permit women and children, 
tinkers and cobblers, to read the scripture. But I 
pray, what was the meaning of Timothy's knowing 
the holy scripture from a child ? Was it that he 
knew the words of it only, or the sense of it also ? 
If the former, a parrot may be taught as much as 
Timothy had learned, and consequently deserve as 
high a commendation as he ; if the latter, then it 
seems the scripture is plain enough for a well-dis- 
posed child to know the sense of it, so £Eur forth at 
least as it is necessary to be known ; and this is as 
much as we desire, i If therefore Grod requires us to 
read the scripture, as Timothy did, to the end that 
we may know and understand it as he did, then 
either we may understand the sense of it by reading 
it, or else God requires us to read it in vain. 

4. And lastly. From the obligation we lie under 
upon pain of damnation to believe and receive those 
necessaries to salvation contained in scripture, it is 
also evident, that as to all those necessaries it is 
plain and clear. That we are obliged to believe, 
under pain of damnation, all that the scripture pro- 
poses as necessary to our salvation, is agreed on aU 
hands ; but how can men be justly obb'ged to believe 
such things as are obscure, and doubtful, and uncer- 
tain, and of which they can have no certain know- 
ledge ? Either the necessaries to salvation must be 
plainly and clearly expressed in scripture, or we have 
not sufficient reason to believe them ; and to say God 
wiU damn us for not believing those things which he 
hath not ^ven us sufficient reason to believe, is to 
charge him with the most outrageous oppression 
and injustice. But we are told, that though God 
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bath not clearly revealed to uf in scripture those 
things which he liath obliged us to believe upon 
pain of damnation, yet he hath left us sufficient res- 
son to believe them ; for he hath left us to the con- 
duct of an infallible church, that is to say, of the 
present church of Rome in all ages, whom he hath 
authorized to explain and define to us all things 
that are necessary to be believed, which we are to 
receive upon her authority, and not upon the scrip- 
tures ; so that if we firmly believe what she defines 
and proposes to us, we are sure to believe all things 
that are necessary to be believed. Now in answer 
to this objection, which indeed is the great fouiidA- 
tion that the faith of those of the present church of 
Rome relies on, I desire these things may be seri^ 
ously considered : 

1. That befiire we can reasonably rely upon the 
authority of the present church of Rome, in defining 
and proposing to us the articles of our £aith, there 
are sundry things that we must believe upon the 
authority of scripture. 

2. That these things which we must believe from 
scripture, before we can rely upon the authority of 
that church, are at least as obscurely revealed in 
scripture as any other article of our Christian faith. 

S. That after all these things, upon our relying 
on that church's authority, we are left to the same 
or greater uncertainties than upon our relying upon 
the authority of scripture. 

4. That in relying upon the authority of the scrip- 
ture, we are left to no other uncertainties than just 
what is necessary to render our faith virtuous and 
rewardable ; whereas by relying upon the authority 
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of that church, supposing it to be a certain ground, 
as it is pretended, our faith would have little or no- 
thing of virtue in it. 

1. That before we can reasonably relj upon the 
authority of that church, in defining and proposing 
to us the articles of our faith, there are sundry 
things that we must believe upon the authority of 
scripture. As for instance, we must in the first 
place believe that there is a church, or society of 
Christians separated from the world, or incorporated 
by a peculiar divine charter. Now whether there 
be such a church or no, is a question that must be 
resolved by the scripture, and not by the church ; 
because to believe that there is a church, because 
the church saith there is a church, is to take that 
. for granted which is the thing in question. Secondly, 
We must believe that this church hath authority to 
define and propose to us the articles of our faith, 
which must also for the same reason be believed on 
the authority of the scripture, and not of the church. 
For to believe that there is a church that hath au- 
thority to propose to us the articles of our fidth, is 
to believe that there is a church which we are 
obliged to believe ; and how can I believe this upon 
the church's authority, unless I can believe it before 
I do believe it ? Thirdly, Before we can rely upon 
this church's authority in defining and proposing to 
us the articles of our fedth, we must believe that this 
church is infallible ; for if she be not infallible, how 
IS it oonsiftent with the truth of God to oblige us to 
believe her, seeing in so doing he must oblige us 
whensoever she errs to believe her errors ? But that 
she is infisdlible is not to be beUeved upon ber own 
authority, for then her infallible authority must be 
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the reason of our belief that she is infaUible ; that 
IB, we must believe her infallible because we believe 
her infaUible. Seeing then we cannot believe it on 
her own authority, if we believe it at all, it must be 
upon the authority of scripture. Fourthly, Before 
we can rely upon the church of Rome's authority to 
define to us the articles of our faith, we must believe 
the church of Rome to be this infallible church : 
but seeing this is no self-evident principle, we must 
have some other evidence besides herself to induce 
us to believe it ; and what else can that be but scrip- 
ture ? We are told indeed hy some of her greatest 
divines, that there are certain marks and notes of a 
true church, peculiar to the church of Rome, by 
which we are obliged to believe her the true church ; 
such as antiquity, universality, holiness of doctrine, 
&c. But seeing no doctrine can be holy that is not 
true, we must be satisfied that that church is true 
before we can know that it is holy ; so that before 
we can reasonably submit to her authority, we must 
be very well assured that her doctrine is true, and 
this we cannot be assured of by her authority, be- 
cause that, as yet, is the matter in question ; and there- 
fore we can be no otherwise assured of it, but only 
by the authority of scripture ; and when we are as- 
sured beforehand by the authority of scripture that 
her doctrines are true, her authority comes too late 
to assure us. Seeing therefore it is evident that 
there are some, if not all the articles of the Roman 
faith, that must be known and believed by us upon 
the authority of scripture, before we can safely rely 
upon her authority to define them to us, how can 
we be obliged to settle our faith upon her authority, 
when as before we can reasonably admit her au- 
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thority, we must believe several of the articles of our 
faith upon the authority of scripture ? For I would 
fain know, are these articles of faith, or no : That 
there is a church ; that this church hath authority 
to define the articles of our faith, and that in so de^ 
fining, this church is infallible, and that this infal-^ 
lible church is the church of Rome ? If they be, as 
they themselves own they are, then there are some 
articles it seems that must be believed without the 
church's authority, upon the single authority of scrip- 
ture ; and if some, why not all ? Why should not the 
scripture be as sufficient to authorize us to believe 
the rest as these, since its authority is as great in one 
text as in another ? Especially considering, 

2. That these things which we must believe from 
scripture, before we can rely upon the authority of 
the church of Rome, are at least as obscurely revealed 
in . scripture, as any other article of our Christian 
faith. The great reason urged by the Romanists 
against our reliance upon the scripture for our faith, 
is the obscurity of it ; and if this be a good reason, 
it proves a great deal more than they would have it, 
viz. that we ought not to rely upon scripture even 
for those articles, without believing of which we can 
have no. sufficient ground to rely upon the authority 
of their church. For I would fain know, is it clear 
and plain from scripture that the present catholic 
church of every age hath authority to define the ar- 
ticles of faith, and that in all its definitions it is in- 
fallible ? and that the present church of Rome is this 
catholic church ? If so, how come* those texts, upon 
which those articles are founded, to be understood in 
a quite different sense, not only by us, but by the 
greatest part of the primitive fathers, as hath been 
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aiiondaiitlf proved by protestant writers ? Supposmg 
Ihat we should be so blinded by our partialitj to our 
own tenets, as to misapprehend plain and dear expies* 
sicms of scripture^ it isVerj strange metfainks that the 
fiithffis, who were never engaged in the oontraveny» 
and so bduld not he biassed either one way or the 
other* should yet ndsapprdiend them toa What is 
Ais but to Sffy» that let men be never so indiffierenty 
y«t ibsf maybe easily mistaken in the sense of very 
plain and dear expressions ; and if so* what signifies 
either speaking or writing? But to prsceed to some 
faMtances ; will any modest man in the world affirm* 
that the dmrdi of Rome's infiEdUbility in definmg m^ 
tides of fidth to all succeeding gennratioos is more 
plainly expressed in those words of our Savionr* ZXom 

than the divfaii^ of our flaviomr is in the bcgimaiag 
of the first chapter of t9t% J<dm*a gospel, where it is 
expiesdy affirmed that he is Qod ; whereas in the 
ether there is not the least mention dther of the 
church of Rome, or of infaUiMlity, or defining ar- 
ticles of faith ? Why may we not then as well de- 
pend upon the one text for the artide of our Saviour's 
divinity^ as upon the other for that of the diurdi of 
Rome^s infidHlHlity ? Again, are there not innume- 
taiAe texts (rf scripture wherein the articles of remis^ 
sion of sm, the resurpection of the dead, the last 
judgment, and the world to come^ are at least as plain- 
ly expressed as the present churdi of Rome's infisdli- 
hiiity is in any of those texts that are uiged in the 
defaace of it? And therefore, if we believe the latter 
upon the authority of scripture, notwithstanding the 
pietended obscurity of it, why may we not as weU 
upon the same anthinrity believe all the iiramer, since 
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the former are at least as plainly expressed as the 
latter ? Either therefore the scripture is plain enough 
to be relied upon, as to this article of the church of 
Rome's infallibility, or it is not ; if it be not, we have 
no ground for our dependance upon the authority 
of her definitions and proposals ; if it be, it is {dain 
enough to be relied upon in all other necessary ar- 
ticles of faith, since these are all as plainly at least 
expressed in scripture as that. For if we may not 
rely upon scripture because it is not plain, then where 
it is equally plain it is equally to be relied on. 

3. That when we come to rely upon this church's 
auttKHity, we are exposed to far greater uncertain- 
ties than while we rdied upon the authority of scrip- 
ture. For in the first place, we are of all sides agreed 
that the scripture is infallible, and that such and such 
writings are parts of scripture ; and therefore are ab- 
solutely secure, that if we follow the true sense of it, 
it cannot mislead us. But the much greater part of 
Christians deny that the church of Rome is infallible; 
even the church of Rome itself owns the authority 
we rely on to be infallible, but aU Christians all the 
world over, besides those of her own communion, dis- 
allow hers to be so ; and to forsake our dependance 
tipon an infallibility which all own, to rely upon an 
infallibility which but few in comparison admit, is 
certainly a very dangerous venture. And then, 2dly, 
as for the infallibility of scripture, we are certain 
where to find it, viz. in every text, and in every 
proposition therein contained, which being all the 
word of Qodf must be aU infallible. But as for the 
infallibility of the Roman church, as they have han- 
dled the matter^ it is almost as difficult to find as to 
prove it ; some cry, Lo it is here ; and some, Lo it is 
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there ; some place it in the pope only, others in the 
pope and his college of cardinals ; some in the pope 
{Residing in a general council, others in a general 
council, whether the pope preside in it or no. So 
that in this church, it seems, there is infallibility 
somewhere, but what are we the better for it, if we 
know not where to find it ? If we go to the pope for 
it, tjiere have been two or three popes at once, that 
have decreed against one another ; and therefore one 
or the other of them to be sure were mistaken. How 
then shall we know which is the true infallible one? 
And when I have found the true pope, others tell me 
I am not yet arrived at the seat of infallibility, until 
I have found him in his college of cardinals ; and 
when I have found him here, I am still to seek, see- 
ing I find the same pope (Eugenius the Fourth for 
instance) decreeing one thing in his coU^e of cardi- 
nals, and the quite contrary in a general council; 
and therefore I am sure he could not be infallible in 
both. Therefore others send me to the pope in a ge- 
neral council ; but when I come thither, I find my- 
self at a loss again ; because I meet with several in- 
stances of one pope's defining one thing in one gene- 
ral council, and another pope the quite contrary in 
another : and therefore in one or the other council I 
am sure the one or the other pope was mistaken. 
And as for general councils themselves, there are sun- 
dry of them which are owned by some, and rejected 
by others of the principal doctors of the Roman com- 
munion. And even when councils are legally assem- 
bled, there are so many nice disputes among them, 
what it is that makes them general, and when it is 
that they act canciUariter as they call it, that is, so 
as to render their decrees perpetually and universally 
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obligUig ; that though we were resolved to build 6ur 
faith upon the authority of this church, yet if we will 
use that caution in believing, that we ought to do in 
a matter of so great moment, we should find our- 
selves involved in greater uncertainties concerning 
these things; than we are concerning the sense even 
of the most difficult places of scripture. But then* 
Sdly, When we are passed over all these difficulties, 
we are still at as great a loss to understand what is 
the sense of the church to be believed by us, as what 
is the sense of scripture. For the church hath no 
other way to deliver her sense to us, but either by 
oral tradition, that is, by word of mouth, or by writ* 
ing : if she deliver her sense to me by oral tradition^ 
how can I know what that is who never heard her 
speak either iii its diffused body, or in a general coun« 
cil, or in any other representative ; unless it be that 
of my own parish-priest perhaps, who, for all I know, 
may be ignorant or heretical, and so either not un- 
derstand himself the church's oral tradition, or wil- 
fully pervert it to a contrary meaning ? And if the 
church deliver her sense to me by writing, as she 
hath done in the written decrees of her general coun- 
cils, must I read over all her decrees ? How should 
I do that, who understand not so much as the lan- 
guages in which they are written ? Or suppose they 
were translated, how shajl I know that they are faith- 
fully rendered, any more than I do that the scripture 
is so ? But suppose I were certain of this, and should 
thereupon proceed to read them, alas ! I find in them 
a great many difficult and dubious expressions, yea» 
and at least seeming contradictions to each other; 
how then can I be more certain of the true sense of 
these writings, than of the sense of the writings qf 
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seripture? Bat you will say, the church hath digest- 
ed her sense of all her articles of fiuth into a plain 
creed and catechism, viz. that of the council of Trent; 
whereby the plainest reader may, without any labo- 
rious inquiries, be readily instructed what he ought 
to believe. This I confess is something; but as f<nr 
those articles of faith wherein we and the church of 
Rome are agreed, we find them as plainly expressed 
in scripture as in that creed and catechism; and 
therefore we have reason to believe, that if those ar* 
tides wherein we disagree had ever been intended 
fiv artades of fiuth, they would have been as plainly 
expressed there as these; but it is no wonder we 
diould not find them plainly expressed there, wh^i 
we cannot find them expressed there at alL But do 
we not find that the scriptures, even in the plainest 
expressions of articles of £uth, have }ret been per- 
verted by heretics into a contrary meaning? And 
what then ? Are not the words of councils as liable 
to be perverted into a contrary meaning as the words 
of scripture ? For do not the Roman doctors difier as 
much about the sense of their councils, as we do 
about the sense of our scriptures ? yea, and have we 
not a notorious instance of it at this very day ? For 
what can be more contrary than Bellarmine*s expo- 
sition of the Trent faith, and the bishop of Condom's ? 
and yet both allowed by the pope, who, by the au- 
thority of that council, is made sole arbitrator of the 
sense of it. But then, 4thly and lastly. As to the 
sense of scripture, our reliance on the authority of 
that church leaves us at as great an uncertainty as 
it found us. For where the scripture designs to speak 
{Plainly, as it doth in all things necessary to salvation, 
the churdi cannot speak plainer ; and therefore there 
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we may understand the scripture as well without 
the church as with it ; but where it doth not speak 
pliunly, the church of Rome hath left us no infallible 
commentary whereby to understand it ; so that where 
the scripture is plain, she hath not made it plainer ; 
and where it is obscure, she hath left it as obscure as 
ever : so that after all the noise that is made of in- 
fJEdlibiUty, her doctors are fain to apply themselves to 
the same methods of understanding scripture, that 
is, to consult the sense of antiquity, and compare 
text with text, and the like that we fallible pro- 
testants do ; and when they have done all, are as li- 
able to be mistaken as we. Nay, they themselves 
confess, that even general councils themselves may 
be mistaken in their applications of scripture ; that 
is, that they may misapply them to wrong purposes, 
which they cannot do without mistaking the sense of 
them, of which there are a great many notorious in- 
stances in the second council of Nice ; which to prove 
it the duty of Christians to worship images, urges 
Crod's taking clay, and making man after his own 
image ; and likewise that of Esay, There shall he a 
sign and testimony to the Lord in the land ^ 
Egypt; and also those passages of David, Confes^ 
sion and beauty is hejbre him. Lord, I have loved 
the beauty of thy house. O Lord^ my face hath 
sought for thee. O Lord, I will seek efter thy 
countenance. O Lord^ the light of thy countenance 
is seeded over us. And from that passage, As we 
have seeUf so have we heard, they argue that there 
must be images to look on ; and because it is said, 
God is marvellous in his saints, they conclude that 
the church must be decked with pictures ; and from. 
No man Ughteth a candle and putteth it under a 

X 2 
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hvshelf they wisely infer that images must be set 
upon the altar: all which are as remote from 
their sense, as the first verse of the first chapter of 
Genesis. What greater certainty have they with 
their infallibility, than we without it ? We can know 
as well the sense of plain texts of scripture, as of 
plain texts of councils, or creeds, or catechisms ; and 
we can as easily pervert the sense of the one as of 
the other : and as for those that are not plain, even 
general councils, you see, for all their infallibility, 
may be mistaken about them as well as we. So that 
when all comes to all, by forsaking the infallible au^ 
thority of scripture, to rely upon the infallible au- 
thority of that church, we are so far from arriving at 
a greater certainty of faith, that we are involved in 
greater uncertainties than ever. But then, 

4. And lastly, Jn relying upon the authority of 
scripture, we are left to no other uncertainties than 
just what are necessary to render our faith viituous 
and rewardable; whereas by relying upon the au- 
thority of the church of Rome, (supposing it were as 
sure a ground of faith as it is pretended,) our faith 
would have little or nothing of virtue in it. It is 
pretended, (though falsely you see,) that that church's 
authority is so sure a ground of faith, that while a 
man depends upon it he cannot be mistaken in any 
necessary article of faith ; which in reality amounts 
to no more than this. That while a man believes as 
that church believes, which infallibly believes all that 
is necessary to salvation, he infallibly believes aU that 
is necessary to salvation ; and it is equally true, that 
while a man believes as the scripture teaches, which 
infallibly teaches all that is necessary to salvation, he 
infallibly believes all that is necessary to salvation ; 
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that is, both are equally false. For no man can in- 
fallibly believe either the church or scripture, because 
infallibility exceeds the .capacity of human nature ; 
no man can so believe either but that he may be mis- 
taken, and if he may be mistaken, it is possible he 
may not believe all that is necessary to salvation, 
whether he grounds his faith upon the church or the 
scripture. But because this church pretends so to 
secure my faith while I depend upon her authorityi 
as that I cannot be mistaken, for this very reason I 
cannot depend upon it, because I am sure of this, 
that God never designed for me any such means of 
believing, as should render my faith infallible. For 
to what end should he require me to take so much 
pains and care to secure my faith from errors, if he 
hath furnished me with any certain means of being 
infallible? It would be but applying that means, 
whatever it is, and my danger would be immediately 
over ; and then I need trouble my head no further, 
being now so secured, as that I cannot be mistaken : 
after which it would be very impertinent, methinks, 
for God to trouble me with those unnecessary injunc- 
tions of trying all thingSy and holding fast to that 
which i^ good; of searching the scriptures^ and 
trying tlie spirits whether they he of God ; and tak- 
ing heed whilst I standi lest I fall. What need a 
man be at the expense of all this labour and caution, 
whose faith is already secured ? Seeing therefore God 
requires these things at our hands, it is a plain case 
that he never intended us any method how to be in- 
fallible in believing ; and therefore, since the church 
of Rome's authority is pretended to be such a method, 
for that reason it oqght to be rejected. It is plain 
that God intended that our faith should be a grace 

x8 
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and a virtue, and consequently that it should be an 
act of our wills as well as of our understandings, 
which supposes the evidence of it to be irresistible ; 
for what virtue is it to believe that the sun shines 
when it glares full in our eyes ? Since therefore our 
faith must be a firee and voluntary assent upon such 
motives as are sufficient to satisfy an honest mind, 
but not to compel either an obstinate infidel or self- 
deceived hypocrite ; God did not think fit so to se- 
cure our faith, as to leave it impossible for us to err 
danmably ; and indeed if he had, it would have been 
no virtue in us to believe savingly ; for what virtue 
is it for a man to do that which it is impossible for 
him not to do ? It is sufficient, that we cannot err 
damnably in our faith without some damnable fault 
in our wills ; but if we either refuse to inquire into 
this revelation for what is necessary for us to believe, 
or will only inquire into it with a mind that is bias- 
sed with wicked and sinful prejudices, or will not 
submit our understandings to it upon the clearest 
conviction, there is no doubt but we may be ignorant; 
and we may be deceived in things of the greatest 
moment, and it is but just and fit that we should : 
and if, notwithstanding these faults, we could not err, 
for God's sake what virtue would it be to be orthodox ? 
But if with honest, humble, and teachable minds we 
will diligently inquire into divine revelation, we shall 
there find aU the necessaries to salvation so clearly 
and plainly proposed to us, that it will be morally 
impossible for us either to be ignorant of or deceived 
about them. So that by reljring on scripture, you 
see, we are exposed to no other uncertainties than 
just what are necessary to render our faith a virtue ; 
and God doth as much require that our faith should 
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be virtuous, as that it should be orthodo:tL ; that it 
should be the act of an honest, humble, diligent, and 
teachable mind, as that it should be extended to aU 
things necessary to salvation. Now our fidth maijr 
be orthodox without an infallible certainty, but it 
cannot be virtuous and i^wardable with it. To whsk 
purpose then do the Romanists talk . of an infalHtde 
certainty in believing? Is it reasonable to expect 
more certainty than Gk)d ever intended to give ? He 
hath given as much as is necessary for honest minds, 
and no more ; and whether knaves and hypocrites be- 
lieve right or wrong, is of no great concernment. If 
therefore our faith be liable to no other uncertainty 
than just what is necessary to try our honesty, that 
is much better for us, in respect of the virtue of our 
faith, than an infallible certainty. Supposing there- 
fore that the church of Rome were as infallible as it 
pretends, it is certain that the scripture is as infal- 
lible as that ; but whether we rely upon one or the 
other, we are fallible still. And could that church 
render us as infallibly certain as it pretends, it would 
thereby preserve indeed the orthodoxy of our faith, 
but then at the same time it would destroy the vir- 
tue of it : for to believe right when we cannot believe 
wrong, is fatal and necessary ; but to believe right, 
when through our own default we may believe 
wrong, this is virtuous and rewardable. 

By what hath been said, therefore, I think it is 
sufficiently evident, that it is upon the scripture we 
are to rely, and not upon the church, especially upon 
the Roman church, for all things necessary to salva- 
tion ; and therefore, since we are obliged to believe 
these things, upon pain of eternal damnation, it ne- 
cessarily follows that they must be plain, and clear, 

x4 
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and sdriptnre, otherwise we could not be justly so^ 
obliged to believe them. And thus I have shewn at 
large that the scripture is the great rule of our faith 
and manners, and that as such it is both full and 
dear, as containmg in it all things necessary to sal- 
vation, and proposing them so plainly and clearly, as 
that upon an honest and diligent inquiry all men 
may find and discover them. 
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UPON 



JOHN V. 39. 

Search the scriptures; Jbr in them ye think ye have eternal 

life. 

Whether these words are to be rendered in- 
dicatively, Ye do search the scriptures^ as some 
would have them^ or imperatively. Search the scrips 
tures, as our translation renders them, amounts to 
the same thing ; for if we render them indicativeljri 
Ye do search the scriptures, it is evident that they 
are spoken with approbation. Ye do read the scrips 
tures 9 and ye do very well in so doing: for thus we 
find the Bereans commended for searching the scrip^ 
tures; and Timothy, for knounng them from a child. 
And if to search the scripture be a commendable 
practice, then to be sure our Saviour here mentions 
it at least with approbation ; and what he approves 
when done, that to be sure he would have us do. 
Whether therefore it be delivered in the form of a 
command, or of a bare assertion, it is equivalent to 
a command, it being at least an assertion of a thing 
which he approves, and consequently would have all 
men to practise. But because there is a numerous 
party in the Christian world which doth not only 
forbid the people to search the scriptures, but repre- 
sents it as a practice of very dangerous consequence, 
it is hereby become necessary that we should not 
only assert, but prove their obligation to it, which 
otherwise would be very needless, there being no- 
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thing more plain and evident in itself. Now to prove 
that the pec^le are obliged to search and read the 
scriptures, I shall, as briefly as I can^' argue the point 
irom these following topics : 

1. From the obligations which the Jews were 
under to read and search the scriptures of the Old 
Testament. 

2. From our Saviour's and his apostles' approba- 
tion of their practice, in pursuance of this their ob- 
ligation. 

3. From the great design and intention of writing 
the scriptures. 

4. From the direction of these holy writings to 
the people. 

5. From the great concernment of the people in 
the matters contained in them. 

6. From the universal sense of the primitive 
cimrch iA this matter. 

1. From the general obligation which the Jews 
were under to read and search their scriptures. For 
80 God requires them to keep the wards which he 
commanded them in their hearts: and to teach them 
diligently to their children., and to talk of them as 
they sat in their houses, and as they walked in the 
way, and when they layxlown, and when they rose 
up : and to bind them as a sign upon their hands, 
Deut. vi. 6, 7, 8. and elsewhere, This book of the 
law shall not depart out of thy mouth ; but thou 
shall meditate therein day and night ; speaking to 
the children of Israel in general, Jos. i. 8. and 
again. Ye shall lay up these my words in your 
heart and in your soul, that your days may be 
multiplied, and the days of your children, in the 
land which the Lord sware unto your fathers to 
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give tkem, as the day 9 t^f heaven upon the earthy 
Deut.xi.18,21. and to meditate an God^e law doff 
and night David makes a part of the character of 
the blessed man. Psalm L 2. Now if they could not 
keep God's laws in their hearts, as most certainly 
they could not ; if they could not teach them to their 
children ; if they could not talk of them upon all just 
and proper occasions ; and, in a word, if they could 
not meditate on them day and night without being 
very well acquainted with them by diligent search 
and reading them, it is most certain that to read 
and search into them was their indispensable duty. 
Now if there be the same reason why we should read 
the scriptures as there was why the Jews should, 
then the obligation of thete commands must extend 
to us as well as to them ; because the reason of the 
law is the law : but it is evident^ even beyond con- 
tradiction, that there is no good reason assignable 
for the one, which is not of equal force for the 
other ; and whatsoever is objected by our adversaries 
in this point against our reading the scriptures^ is of 
equal validity against the Jews reading them. It is 
objected, that our reading them, through our inca^ 
pacity to understand them, must occasion a great 
many errors and heresies in the church. And why 
should not their reading them occasion the same, 
since neither their understandings were larger than 
ours, nor their scriptures clearer and more intelligible 
than ours ? It is further objected, that because of 
the many ill examples recorded in scripture it is 
dangerous for the people to read it, because of their 
aptness to be misled and corrupted by example. But 
I beseech you, are there not more bad exam{des in 
the Old Testament than in the New ? And were 
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not the Jews as apt to be corrupted by them as we 
Christians ? And therefore, since these objections do 
press as much against their reading the scriptures as 
ours, it is certain they ought to keep both from it or 
neither. Seeing therefore, notwithstanding these ob« 
jections, Grod obliged the Jews to read them, it is 
plain they are not of force enough to disoblige us 
from doing the same. 

2. From our Saviour and his apostles' approbation 
of this practice of the Jews, in pursuance of their ob- 
ligation to it, it is also evident that we are obliged 
to the same. That the common people of the Jews 
did ordinarily read the scriptures in our Saviour's 
time is evident, not only from the text. Search the 
MriptureSj (which if you take them indicatively^ are 
an express declaration that they did read them ; and 
if you take them imperatively, necessarily imply that 
they themselves owned that they ought to read 
them,) but also from those questions which our Sa- 
viour frequently asked them in his conferences with 
them ; such as, Have ye not read ? Have ye never 
read in tJie scripture f and. Hath not the scripture 
said so and so ? Which question would be very im- 
pertinent, if reading the scripture were not then or- 
dinarily practised by that people. And that even 
their holy women were then so well instructed in 
the scriptures as to be able to instruct their children, 
Timothy is a signal instance, who, though his father 
were < an heathen, had known the holy scriptures 
JTom a child, 2 Tim. iii. 15. which knowledge he 
must necessarily have derived from bis grandmother 
Lois, and his mother Eunice, whose faith St. Paul 
celebrates, 2 Tim. i. 5. And this practice of reading 
the scriptures, which was so common among that 
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people in our Saviour's time, is so far from being 
discontinued, either bj himself or his apostles, that 
it is always mentioned by them with applause and 
approbation. Thus the Bereans are commended as a 
people of a nobler strain than those of Thessalonica. 
because they searched the scriptures daily whether 
those things which St.Paul had preached to them were 
so or no. And St. Paul is so far from reprehend- 
ing Timothy for meddling with the scriptures whilst 
he was a layman, that he mentions it to his honour, 
that he had known the scriptures Jrom a child. 
And in all those passages wherein our Saviour takes 
it for granted that the common people of the Jews 
did read the scripture, we have not the least inti- 
mation of his dislike of their practice, which we 
should certainly have had, had he apprehended it to 
be either dangerous or unwarrantable. Seeing there- 
fore neither our Saviour nor his apostles do in the 
least disallow of the scriptures being read by the 
common people, but on the contrary do expressly 
commend it ; this is a plain argument that it was 
their intention to perpetuate the practice of it to fu- 
ture ages. For seeing the Jews read the scriptures 
in obedience to an express command of God, as was 
shewn before, had our Saviour intended that they 
should not continue it, he would doubtless have re- 
pealed that command by some countermand, which 
he was so far from doing, that he not only every 
where allows of their reading the scriptures, but also 
expressly approves and commends it; whereby he 
plainly establishes the obligation of that ancient com- 
mand, in obedience to which they did read them. 

3. From the great design and intention of writing 
the scriptures, it^is also evident that the people tu« 
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still oUiged to read them. It is plain, the great dei- 
iign of writing the scripture was to instruct men in 
the knowledge, and persuade them to the practice 
of true religion; for thus, of the scriptures of the 
Old Testament, St. Paul tells us, that whatsoever 
things were written c^faretime were written Jar 
our learnings Rom. xv. 4. and Jbr our admanitiony 
1 Cor. X. 11. And as for the New Testament, we are 
told, that it was writteUy that we might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that &e- 
lieving toe might have Iffe through his name, John 
XX. 81. And St. Peter tells us, that he wrote both 
.his Epistles to stir up the pure minds of Christians 
by way qf remembrance : and to put them in mind 
qfthe words which were spoken b^ore by the holy 
prophets, and of the commandment qf the apostles 
qfour Lord and Saviour, 2 Pet. iii. 1, 2. And St. 
John gives us this account of his writing his EpisUes, 
These things have I written to you, that ye sin not, 
1 John ii. 1. And St. Jude, this of his. Beloved, wlien 
I gave all diligence to write unto you qf the com^ 
mon salvation, it was needful for me to write unto 
you, and exhort you that ye should earnestly con^ 
tend for the faith which was once delivered unto 
the saints, ver. 3. These are the ends for which the 
scripture was written ; but how can the writing of 
it contribute to these ends, if we are not permitted 
to read what is written ? For the scripture was writ- 
ten to the people as weU as to the clergy, as I shall 
shew by and by ; but to what purpose should it be 
written to the people to instruct and admonish them, 
if the people are not allowed to read its instructions 
and admonitions ? What influence could the writing 
it: have upon the people's belief, that Jesus Christ is 
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the Son ^ Crod, if they had been debarred fr<»n ac- 
quainting themselves with what is written: concern- 
ing him ? How could it stir up their remembrance, 
if they might not read what it su^ested to their 
memory ? By what other way can it keep the peo^ 
pie from sinning, but by motives and persuasions ? 
But how should its motives and persuasions affect 
their minds, if they are not allowed to consult and 
understand them ? Upon what account can it more 
the people earnestly to contend for the faith once 
delivered to the saints, if they are not allowed to 
learn from it either what that faith is, or what those 
reasons are which oblige them to contend for it? So 
that to write to the people on purpose to instruct 
and reform them, and at the same time to purpose 
to debar them from reading it, is either to suppose 
that the writing will operate like a charm, or to 
purpose a downright contradiction. For how oddly 
would it have looked, if in the aforecited passages 
the apostles had expressed themselves thus : ** These 
things are written for your learning and admoni- 
tion ; but it is by no means fit you should learn 
from them what they teach and admonish you. 
These things are written that ye should believe 
^ that Jesus is the Christ, and the Son of God ; but 
'* they are not written that you should inquire of 
** them whether Jesus be the Christ or the Son of 
** God. These things are written to put you in mind 
** of what hath been spoken by the jHrophets and 
apostles ; but they were not written that you might 
acquaint yourselves by them what the prophets and 
aposdes spake. These things are written that you 
** should not sin ; but beware you do not read them, 
lest the bad examples recorded in them occasion 
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^. joa to '^. In short, these things were written 
*^ to excite you earnestly to contend for the faith 
^ once delivered to the saints ; but you are by no 
^ means allowed to inquire into them, lest you should 
•^ misunderstand them, and so, instead of contending 
f' for the faith, you should contend for heresy and 
^ false doctrine.** Had the apostles thus expressed 
themselves, I appeal to any reasonable man, whether 
these passages would not have startled his under- 
standing, and tempted him to question whether the 
authors of them were well in their wits; and yet 
this must have been their meaning, supposing that 
they meant that the people should not read what 
they wrote. 

4. From the direction of tl\ese holy writings to the 
people, it is also evident that the people are still 
obliged to read, or acquaint themselves with them. 
'For so we find the law of Moses was delivered by 
God to all the people, as well as to him and Aaron, 
and, as was shewn before, they were all of them 
commanded to search and inquire into it. And so 
also were the sermons of the prophets, which are 
usually prefaced with an, Hear, O Israel ; Heary O 
house of Judah ; Hear, O house of Jacob ; and 
Mear, all ye ofJudaJi. So also our blessed Saviour 
preached his sermons and parables, not only to his 
apostles and seventy disciples, but also to the peo- 
ple and to the multitudes. And so also his apostles 
direct their epistles, not only to the saints, to the 
faithful in Christ Jesus, to the beloved, which in 
the language of scripture includes every Christian, 
but also to all that are at Rome, to all that in every 
place call upon the name qf Jesus Christ our Lord, 
to all the saints which are in Achaia, to all the 
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9akUs which are at PhiUppi^ to the twelve tribes 
which are scattered abroad, to the strangers scat^ 
tered through PontuSy Crolatia, &c. and to them 
which have obtained Uke precious faith with us ; 
that is, to all the Jewish Christians dispersed over 
the world. Seeing therefore the scriptures were di- 
rected to all, as well laity as clergy, this not only 
gives a right to all to read them, but also lays an 
obligation upon all to acquaint themselves with 
them. For the very directing such a writing or 
epistle to such or such persons, doth, in the sense of 
aU the world, imply, that he who writes doth design 
and intend, that they to whom he directs it should 
read and peruse it; and therefore since the scrip- 
tures were written to all, that is a plain intimation 
that it was the intention of the writers that all 
should read them. And for us not to read what 
.God Jiath written and directed to us, is by implica* 
tion of fact a profane neglect and contempt of his 
mercy, and looks as if we either thought him such 
an insignificant being, or ourselves so little concerned 
in any thing that he can say or write to us, as that it 
would not be worth our while to receive and peruse 
the contents of those sacred epistles, which, by the 
hands of his holy penmen, he hath vouchsafed to 
direct to us. Nor is it a sufficient excuse for our 
contempt to say, that in consideration of our own 
•proneness to err and mistake, we ought to content 
ourselves with this, that our spiritual guides should 
read God's writings for us, and deliver the sense and 
contents of them to us : for to be sure, had God in- 
tended that the priests only should read them, he 
wouUL have directed them only to the priests, and 
ordered them only to deliver the sense of them to 
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the people; and therefore since he hath directed 
them to both, this necessarily implies that it was 
his intention that both should read them. For if 
God had not directed them to men, neither priests 
nor people were obliged to read them ; and therefore 
seeing the great reason why any men ought to read 
them is, because they are directed to men ; this rea^ 
son obliges all men to read them, because they are 
directed to all men. For not to be highly concerned 
to know and understand what it is that God writes 
to us, is an argument that we have a very mean re^ 
gard both of his majesty, and his mind, and will; 
But to be sure whosoever .is highly concerned to 
know what such a writing contains, will, if he can, 
be very curious to peruse it with his own eyes at 
least, supposing that it is not unlawftil for him so t6 
do ; because there is nothing gives that satisbctioB 
to a man's mind, as the information of his own ^ense; 
So that for men wilfully to neglect reading the 
scripture which God hath so expressly directed to 
them, and thereby not only licensed but obliged them 
to read it, argues a very profane disr^ard both of 
the Author of it and of the matter it contains ; and 
for any man, or society of men, to forbid the people 
to read what God hath written and directed to them, 
is -not only to deprive them of a right which God 
hath given them, but also to acquit them of a duty 
which he hath laid upon them. For St. Paul, in 
those epistles which he wrote to the Christian peo^ 
pie in general of such and such churches, still takes 
it for granted that they would read them, as being 
not only warranted, but obliged thereunto by his 
writing them ; for so, Ephes. iii. 3, 4. speaking of that 
great mystery of the calling the Gentiles which God 
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had revealed to him, concerning which, saith he, / 
wrote afore in Jew words, whereby, when ye read, 
ye may understand my knowledge in the mystery 
of Christ. So also, 2 Cor. i. IS. We write no other 
things unto you, than what you read ; that is, than 
what you may at least, and are obliged to read by 
virtue of our writing them to you. And as for his 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, which he wrote to that 
whole church, he gives charge that it should he read 
to all the holy brethren, 1 Thess. v. 27. So also for 
that of the Colossians, iv. 16. When this epistle is, or 
hath been, read amongst you, cause that it be read 
also in the church of the Laodiceans; and thai ye 
likewise read the . epistle from Laodicea. Where 
you see he all along either supposes or requires that 
what he wrote to all should be read by all and to 
all. If therefore this authority of St. Paul be suf«> 
ficient to overrule the authority of any pretended 
successor of St. Peter, then it is certain that reading 
the scripture is still the duty of laymen, notwith- 
standing any papal prohibition to the contrary. 

5. From the great concernment the peojde have 
in the matters contained in scripture, it is also evi.* 
dent, that they are obliged, if they are able, to read 
it, and acquaint themselves with it : for as for the 
matters which the scriptures contain, they are such 
as *are of e](erlasting moment to the people as well 
as to the clergy. The articles of faith which the 
scripture proposes are as necessary to be believed by 
the peofde as by the clergy. The precepts of life 
which the scripture prescribes are as necessary to 
be practised by the people as by the clergy. The 
promises and threats with which the scripture en- 
forces those precepts are as necessary to be consi* 
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dered by the people as by the clergy : and seeing 
both are equally concerned in the great matters 
which the scriptures contain, what reason can be 
assigned why both should not be obliged to acquaint 
themselves with them ? I know it is pretended, that 
it is the proper office of the clergy to study the 
scriptures for the people as well as for themselves, 
and that therefore the people are obliged to receive 
the sense of the scriptures upon trust from their 
teachers, without making any fiurther inquiry. But 
I beseech you, are you sure that your teach»*s are 
infidlible ? that they are not so is most certain, it 
being notorious that most of the prevailing heresies 
of Christendom were first set on broach by the 
teachers of the church, and it is impossible they 
should be infallible who have so often actually erred 
even in matters of the highest moment. Sui^x)8e 
then, what is fairly supposable, that your teachers 
should mislead you, and not only into dangerous, 
but damnable errors ; are you sure that they shall 
be damned for you, and that you shall escape ? If 
so, then heresy in the laity can never be damnable, 
if they receive it upon trust from their teachers; 
and consequently their souls are as safe under the 
conduct oi false teachers as true, provided always 
that, right or wrong, they believe what is taught 
them. But if yourselves must give an^ account to 
God as well for your faith as for your manners, and 
are liable in your own persons to eternal damnation, 
as most certainly you are, as well for heresy as im- 
morality ; then it is the most unreasonable thing in 
the world, that you should in all things be obliged 
to believe your teachers upon trust ; for at this rate 
a man may be eternally damned, merely for believing 
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what he is obliged to believe. If it be said that the 
people are not bound to believe what their particular 
pastor teaches, but what the church teaches them, 
and the church cannot err, though their particular 
pastor may ; I would fain know, how shall the people 
be otherwise informed what the church teaches theni 
than by the expositions of their particular pastors, 
they being at least as incapable of informing them- 
selves what the doctrine of the church is, as what 
the doctrine of the scripture is ; and therefore, if 
their pastor should err damnably in expounding to 
them what the church teaches,' as it is supposable 
he may, if he be not infallible, there is no remedy 
but they must err damnably in believing whatsoever 
their pastor teaches. But we are further told, that 
it is sufficient for the people that they believe in the 
gross that whatsoever the church teaches is true; 
and that as for the particulars, there is no necessity 
that they should be informed about them ; because 
he who believes that aU that the church teaches is 
true, implicitly believes all that is necessary, seeing 
the church teaches all that is necessary. But the 
mischief of it is, that this compendious way of belief 
is utterly insignificant, and doth no way comport 
with the design and intention of a Christian's faith. 
For God doth not require our faith merely for its 
own sake, but in order to a further end, that it may 
purify our hearts, and influence our lives and man- 
ners; that is, that the matters which we believe 
might, by being believed by us, affect our wills, and 
continually move and persuade us to abstain from 
aU ufigodliness and worldly lusts, and to live so^ 
herhfj righteously, a»d godly in this present world; 
and if our faith hath not this effect upon us, St. 
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James assures us that .it is a dead faith» . and will 
profit us nothing. But how is it possible that our 
believing such and such propositions should move 
and persuade us, if we do not know what those pro- 
positions are, and what is the true sense and mean- 
ing of them ? What man can be persuaded by such 
proposals as he doth not understand, and of which 
he hath no manner of explicit knowledge ? An hear 
then, that beUeres that whatsoever God teaches is 
true, doth implicitly believe that Jesus Christ came 
from Grod to reveal his will to mankind, because it 
b certain that G^ teaches this ; but what is he the 
better for this his implicit belief? What influence 
can it have upon his heart and manners, who per- 
haps never heard of Jesus Christ, nor of any one 
proposition which he revealed to the world ? And so 
he who believes that whatsoever the church teaches 
is true, doth implicitly believe that there shall be a 
future judgment, a resurrection of the dead, and an 
everlasting state of happiness or misery after death, 
because all these things the church teaches ? But if 
he never hear of them, or hath no explicit knowledge 
and belief of them, how is it possible they should 
operate on his wiU and affections, or ever persuade 
him to be the better man, or the better Christian ? 
' And the same is to be said of all the other articles 
of Christianity. So that either we must believe to 
no purpose, and content ourselves with an insigni- 
ficant faith, that will not at aU avail us, or take up 
our faith upon trust from fallible teachers, who may 
mislead us into damnable errors ; and if they should, 
we must be liable to answer for it in our own persons, 
and at our own eternal peril ; or, which is the truth 
of the case, we must be allowed to inquire and judge 
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for oursehres, at least in all things necessary to our 
eternal salvation. Seeing therefore there are many 
things in scripture which the scripture itself obliges 
me, upon pain of damnation, to believe ; it hence ne- 
cessarily follows, that so far forth as the scripture 
obliges me to believe what it teaches, it obliges me 
to understand what it teaches, otherwise I must be- 
Ueve I know not what, which is impossible ; and so 
far as the scripture obliges me to understand what 
it teaches^ it must oblige me to search, inquire, and 
judge what it teaches ; because I cannot understand 
without inquiring and judging : but how can I in- 
quire'what the scripture teaches, if I cannot be ad- 
mitted to read and consult the scripture ? And so 
again^ there are many duties in scripture which the 
scripture itself obliges me to practise upon pain of 
eternal damnation ; but how can it oblige me to 
practise what it doth not oblige me to understand ? 
or how can it oblige me to understand what it doth 
not oblige me to inquire after ? But how can I in- 
quire what it is that the scripture obliges me to 
practise, when I am forbid all access to it, and it is 
locked up from me in an unknown tongue ? In short, 
therefore, seeing the things contained in scripture 
are of the highest moment to the people, and it is as 
much as their souls are worth not to believe and 
practise what it teaches ; and seeing they can nei- 
ther believe nor practise what they do not under- 
stand ; it is of infinite concern to them so fiar at least 
to read, consult, and understand the scripture, as 
tib^y stand obliged to believe and practise its doc- 
trines and precepts. 

6. And lastly. From the universal sense of the pri- 
mitive church in this matter, it is also evident, that 
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the people are obliged to read or acquaint themselred 
with the holy scripture. For the primitive church, 
for iabove six hundred years, were so far from de« 
barring the people the use of the scripture, that it 
continually urged and pressed it upon them as a mat- 
ter of indispensable obligation. For so Origen wishes, 
that ''all would do as it is written,*' viz. search 
ihe scriptures. So also Clemens Alexandrinus, 
^ Hearken ye that are afar off, hearken ye that be 
^* near ; the word of God is hid from no man : it is 
*' a light common to all men, and there is no dark- 
^ ness in it." So also St. Austin % ''Think it not 
" sufficient that ye hear the scriptures in the church, 
" but do you also read the scriptures yourselves in 
your own houses, or get some other to read them 
to you." ^ So also St. Jerome ^ " The Lord hath 
" spoken to us by his gospel, not that a few, but all 
^' should understand." And elsewhere, speaking of 
the women that were at Bethlehem with Paula, " It 
" was not lawful," saith he, " for any one of all the 
" sisters to be ignorant of the Psalms, nor to pass 
" over any day without learning some part of the 
" scriptures." And elsewhere s, " We are taught," 
saith he, "that the lay-people ought to have the 
" word of God, not only sufficiently, but also with 
" abundance, that so they may be able to teach and 
" counsel others." So also St. Chrysostom \ " Hear 
me, O laity, get ye the Bible, the most wholesome 
remedy for the soul ; and if ye will no more, at 
least get the New Testament, St. Paul's Epistles, 
and the Acts, that they may be your continual and 



* In Orat. adhort. ad Gent. ^ Ep. ad Coloss. c. 3. 

^ In Psalm Ixxxvi. ^ £p. ad Coloss. Horn. 9. 
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** earnest teachers." And elsewhere he affirms *, 
" That it is more necessary for the laj-people to read 
the scriptures, than either for the monks or priestSt 
or any others." And to cite no more of the infi- 
nite authorities of the fathers to. this purpose, 8t.Bap- 
sil observes ^, ^^ The scripture of Ood is like an apo* 
^^ thecary's shop, full of medicines of sundry sorts, 
that so every man may there choose a convenient 
remedy for his disease." And that the people a^ 
well as the priests were then allowed the use of the 
Bible, is evident from a notorious matter of fact ; for 
when the Roman emperors endeavoured to force the 
Christians by persecution and torments to deliver up 
their Bibles to be burnt, that so by extinguishing 
those sacred records, they might extinguish Christi- 
anity, they examined not only the bishops and clergy, 
but also the people of all degrees and both sexes ; 
many of whom, as well women as men, owned that 
they had Bibles, but rather chose to die than to de- 
liver them up ; and many others who, to avoid death, 
delivered up their Bibles, and are therefore branded 
with the ignominious name of traditors^ for which 
they were excluded the communion of the church, 
and could not be readmitted without a long and se- 
vere penance. But it is impossible the people could 
have been traditars, if they had had no Bibles to de- 
liver up ; and therefore being so, is an undeniable ar- 
gument that the people were then allowed the use of 
the scripture, as well as the priests. And by the way, 
it is very strange that any community of Christians 
should think that a proper way to extinguish heresy, 
which those heathen persecutors made use of to ex- 

^ In Mali; Horn. 3. ^ In Ptolm i. 
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tinguish Christianitj. But that in thode fint ages 
tiie people were allowed the use of the Bible» is a 
case so plain, that thej, who of latter ages have 
thought meet to repeal this allowance, have never 
heen able to produce so much as one probable odour 
4)f primitive authority to warrant their practice. And 
.though in other points they not only daim but ra- 
vish antiquity, in despite of modesty as well as truth ; 
yet here they are so abandoned of all pretence to it, 
ihat they are not able to produce so much as one 
passage of any primitive fether, that seems to dis- 
courage the people from reading the scripture, and 
much less that forbids them so to do. And it is no- 
torious to all the world, that in the primitive ages, 
when the Latin was the vulgar language of the Ro- 
mans, the Bible was translated into that language 
for the use and instruction of the people ; but when 
through the many incursions of the barbarous nations 
into the Roman empire this language was worn out 
by degrees, and, instead of being the vulgar, became 
an unknown tongue to that people ; the governors of 
that church, having to serve their own secular ends, 
introduced into it sundry corrupt doctrines and prac- 
tices, which they feared the light of the scripture 
might detect to the people, they thought it most ad- 
visable not to translate it into the new vulgar, but 
to let it remain locked up from their cc^nizance in 
the old Latin, which by this time very few, except 
the clergy, understood. And when for some time it 
had lain hid frt)m them in an unknown tongue, they 
proceeded at last wholly to forbid the use of it to the 
laity. 80 that about the ninth and tenth ages, which 
all agree were overcast with gross darkness and ig- 
norance, the scriptures were shut up, like the sybil- 
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liDe oracles in the Capitol, and none but the priests 
were allowed to read and consult them. And though 
upon the commencement of the reformation, the Bi« 
ble was for some time set forth again in sundry vid-r 
gar languages among the people, yet did the guides 
of that church soon find it necessary, for defence of 
their own unscriptural doctrines and practices, to re*> 
mit it to its old confinement. For, 

First, The council of Trent, in the fourth rule of 
their Index Expurgatorius, forbids the laity to read, 
or so much as to have the BiUe in the vulgar lan- 
guage, though translated by those of their own 
church, without a license in writing fi*om the bishop 
of the diocese, or the inquisitor ; and this upon pain 
of not receiving absolution of their sins, unless they 
delivered up those their Bibles to their ordinary. To 
whidi rule, pope Clement the Eighth afterwards added 
this observation, <<That hitherto by the command and 
practice of the holy Roman and universal inquisi- 
tion, the faculty of granting such licenses for read- 
ing or keeping Bibles in the vulgar tongue, or any 
summaries or historicfQ compendiums of the said 
Bibles, is taken away ; which is to be inviolably 
<^ observed." And in the Index of Prohibited Books, 
published by pope Alexander the Seventh, 43ot only 
those Bibles that are translated and printed by here- 
tics, but abo all Bibles in any vulgar tongue -are ab- 
solutely fwbidden. And though, where the taSorma^ 
iMn hath prevailed, they are forced against thdr own 
laws more freely to indulge the use of the scripture 
to their people, yet in those countries who^e they are 
sole masters, tihis privilege is very rarely granted. 
^ And now beitig thus necessitated to deprive the 
fieople <fi the l%^t 4^ the scripture^ l6st they ^ould 
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thawfay discover their errors and corruptions, it was 
aeoessaiy for them to invent some plausible pretences 
to justify a practice so contrary both to scripture and 
primitive antiquity, and so enormously derogatory to 
the common right of Christians ; and when it must 
be done, it is a very hard case, if men of wit and 
learning cannot find something to say for any thing. 
Now the two main pretences that are ui^ed in this 
case, are, 

. First, That a general permission of the use of 
scripture to the people must necessarily open a wide 
door to errors and heresies. 

Secondly, That it will prove an unavoidable occa« 
sion of great corruptions in manners. 

1. That a general permission of the use of scrip- 
ture to the people must necessarily open a wide door 
to errors and heresies ; because there are many things 
in scripture which are hard to be understood, and 
which the unlearned, who are unqualified to under- 
stand them aright, will be apt to wrest into a wrong 
sense, to their own destruction. To which I an- 
swer, 

1 . That this reason holds as good against the writ- 
ing and publishing the scripture at first in languages 
that were vulgarly known to the people, as against 
the translating them now into the vulgar languages. 

• 

For the Hebrew, in which the Old Testament was 
written, was the vulgar language of the Jews ; and 
the Greek, in which the New Testament was writ- 
ten, was then the most vulgar language of the Jews 
and Gentiles ; and yet notwithstanding, there were 
the same hard things then in the scripture as now, 
and the j)eople were as unlearned then, and as apt to 
wrest these hard scriptures to their own destruction 
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then as now ; yet God notwithstanding thought fit 
to write and publish it in languages that were most 
known to the people ; and therefore, either we must 
say, that he did not take that care which he ought to 
have done to prevent errors and heresies, or that this 
is no good reason why the people should be debarred 
of the scripture in their own vulgar language. For 
why should not the writing the scriptures at first in 
the vulgar languages as much open a doof to heresy, 
as the translating them afterwards, seeing it is nei- 
ther their being written in the vulgar language, nor 
their being translated into the vulgar language, but 
their being in the vulgar language that is here pre- 
tended to set open this dangerous door to heresies. 

2. This objection strikes with equal force against 
God's writing and pubUshing the scripture to the 
people, as against their reading and consulting it. 
For that God wrote these scriptures to the people, and 
that in so doing he not only gave them a right, but 
also laid on them an obUgation to read them, I have 
already shewed. If therefore the reading the scrip* 
ture by the people be such an unavoidable inlet of 
error and heresy, as this objection pretends, it was 
doubtless very unadvisedly done of God to publish 
such a dangerous book to the world ; which those 
for whom he published, and to whom he directed it, 
cannot familiarly converse with without imminent 
peril of being infected with heresy. And if the 
scripture be such a quarrelsome knife as these men 
say it is, that the people can hardly touch it without 
cutting their fingers, they are certainly more behold- 
ing to the church for taking it from them, than they 
are to God for bestowing it on them. 

8. This objection makes as much at least against 
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the priests reading the scripture^ as the pec^Ie. For 
iMst of those heresies that have been broached to the 
people, were first brewed by the priests, from whose 
lips the people do commonly derive their errors, as 
well as their knowledge : witness those famous here- 
sies with which the Christian world hath been so dis- 
tracted from one generation to another, such as the 
Novatian, the Donatist, the Arian, the Pdagian, the 
Eutychian, the Eunomian ; all which counterfeits, 
and a great many more, were first coined 'by th« 
clergy, and dispersed for current Christianity amoi^ 
the laity. And therefore, if this pretence, that the 
reading of scripture opens a gap to heresy, be a suf- 
ficient reason why the laity should not read it, it is 
a much more sufficient reason why the dergy should 
not read it. For it requires skill and learning as 
well to wrest the scripture into such false senses as 
ore likely to impose upon the world, as to interpret 
it into its true sense ; and I am very sure that it or- 
dinarily requires more wit and art to extort from 
the scripture probable errors, than it doth to discover 
by it necessary truth ; and if so, then if the danger 
of letting in heresies is a true reason why any should 
not read it, it is much more a true reason why the 
learned should not read it, than the unlearned ; and 
consequently why the priests should not read it 
than the people, seeing the former are more qua- 
lified to extract heresies from it than the latter. If 
therefore this objection signify any thing, it must be 
this, that it is a very dangerous thing for any body 
to read the Bible ; that this same divine book, which 
(rod thought fit to publish to the world, and which 
the primitive church thought fit to oUige all that 
were able to peruse and study, is now become such a 
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doi^erous inlet of heresy, that, like Pandora's box; 
you can no sooner open it, but swarms of errors atid 
false doctrines will presently fly abroad into the 
world ; so that it would be very well for the worid, 
if it were either utterly extinguished, or hid in som^ 
inaccessible repository, where no mortal eye might 
ever approach it. 

4. This objection expressly contradicts our Savioui^ 
and the primitive fathers. For, Matt. xxii. 39. out 
Saviour tells the Sadducees, who were cavilling witlt 
him about the resurrection. Ye do erVy not knowing 
the scriptures. Had therefore the Sadducees been 
of the same mind with our objectors, they would 
doubtless have told him, " By your good leave, sir^ 
" in this point you yourself are in an error ; for in 
" all probability, had we known the scripture, or 
** been intimately acquainted with it, we should have 
" erred much more." Either therefore our Saviour 
was mistaken in chai^ng the error of the Sadducees 
upon their ignorance of scripture, or our objectors are 
mistaken in making it so necessary an expedient foi: 
the prevention of error to forbid the people being 
acquainted with scripture; for it is plain, he and 
they are of quite different opinions in the case. But 
whatever their opinion is, I am sure the primitive 
fathers were of the same opinion with our Saviour : 
for Irenseus, writing of the Valentinian heretics^ ^* AH 
those errors they fall into, because they know not 
the scriptures."* So St. Jerome"*, " We must search 
the scriptures with aU diligence, that so, as being 
good exchangers, we may know the lawful coin 
from the o^per :'* and elsewhere, '* That infinite 

' Libiiii. e. 12. *" In Ep. ad Bphes. l.ni. c,^. - ^ 
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** evils aiise from ignorance of the scripturea^ and 
'* that from this cause the greatest part of herenes 
*' have proceeded." St. Chrysostom is of opinion, 
** That if men would be conversant with the scrip- 
^' tures, and attend to them, they would not only not 
^ fall into errors themselves, but be able to rescue 
'* those that are deceived ; and that the scriptures 
** would instruct men both in right opinions and 
*' good life.'' And, to name no more, Theophylact 
tells us, ** That nothing can deceive them who search 
** the holy scriptures ; for that,** saith he, ** is the can- 
<< die whereby the thief is discovered." But it seems, 
according to modem experiments, this candle of 
scripture rather serves to light the thief into the 
house, than to discover him when he is there ; and 
therefore it is thought necessary, for honest men's 
security, either that it should be wholly extinguished, 
or at least hindered from giving light by being shut 
up in a dark lantern of an unknown tongue. But 
when they who were once the honest men are be- 
come the thieves, it is no wonder that they should 
thus change their note, and complain of the light of 
this candle as dangerous to them, which heretofore 
they esteemed their greatest security. I am sure the 
reason assigned by St. Peter, why some men wrested 
the scriptures to their own destruction, was not their 
reading the scripture, but contrariwise, their not read- 
ing it enough ; which they that are unlearned^ saith 
he, wrest to their own destruction ^ 2 Pet. iii. 16. 
Unlearned in what? Why doubtless in the holy 
scripture. For as to human learning, St. Peter him- 
self was as unlearned as they ; and if it were their 
being unlearned in scripture that occasioned them to 
wrest it into an heretical sense, then it is not men's 
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reading the scripture that leads them into heresy, 
but their not reading it enough. To say therefore 
that the people's reading the scripture is an inlet of 
heresy, and to say, no, it is not their reading it, but 
their not reading it enough, is the inlet of heresy, is 
an express contradiction ; the former, our objectors 
say ; the latter, our Saviour, his apostles, and the ' 
primitive church say; and I think it is no hard mat- 
ter to determine which of these two contradictions 
we ought to believe. 

5. And lastly. According to this objection, the best 
way to keep men from being heretics is to deprive 
them of all means of arriving at the knowledge of 
the truth : and this, I confess, is a very certain way, 
though not a very honest one. Let men know no- 
thing of religion, and to be sure they cannot be he- 
retics, it being impossible for men to err in their 
conceptions of those things whereof they have no 
notion. Put out a man's eyes, and you certainly pre- 
vent his being imposed upon by false mediums of sight 
to mistake one colour or figure for another ; and yet 
I fancy most men would think this a cruel kind of 
courtesy. But if men must not be aUowed scripture 
to instruct them in the truth, for this reason, be- 
cause it may occasionally mislead them into errors 
and heresies; then they must be allowed no means 
of instruction that may occasion them to err, and 
consequently no means at all, there being no ima- 
ginable means of instruction which may not be an 
occasion of errors and heresies. Is the scripture it- 
self in its own nature an occasion of misleading men 
into heresy, or not? If you say it is, consider, before 
you say it, how it amid consist with the truth and 
veracity of God to publish such a book to the world, 
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as tends in its own nature to seduce and mislead 
the understandings of those that read it. If yoil say 
it is not so in itself, but only that it may be so acci* 
dentally, I would fain know what means of instruc- 
tion is there which may not accidentally beccmie an 
occasion of misleading men into heresy ; and there- 
fore if this be a sufficient reason to deprhre men of 
scripture, it is sufficient to deprive them of all other 
means of instruction. And seeing the knowledge of 
religion is the food of men's souls, to keep them in 
ignorance for fear they should err, is to deny them 
food for fear they should surfeit. There is no doubt 
but men whose minds are tinctured with heretical 
pravity will be apt enough to extract the poison of 
error out of the clearest conveyances and discoveries 
of truth ; but what then? Do not bad men ordinarily 
apply the best things to the worst purposes ? If men 
fidl into heresy by reading the scripture, where lies 
the fault ? Not in the scripture, sure ; no Christian 
will pretend that; and if it be in themselves, in their 
pride, or vainglory, or covetousness, or sensuality, (as 
it is demonstrable it is,) is it just that all should be 
deprived of it, because some ill men have made an 
ill use of it? Some men have surfeited by eating 
and drinking, is it just that all mankind therefore 
should be deprived of meat and drink ? Suppose a 
prince, pretending to be an infallible geographer, 
should issue out a proclamation commanding all his 
subjects to travel at midnight, and should assign this 
as the reason of it, that he had been certainly in- 
formed that several of them had lost their way at 
noon, and wandered into bogs and precipices by the 
light of the sun ; would any one imagine this to be. 
the true reason, or rather would not every one be- 
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Ueve that his true design was to keep his people in 
ignorance of the roads and situation of his country, 
that so they might never be able to discover the 
errors of his maps, which would perhaps discover 
him to be not only a fallible geographer, but also a 
very erroneous one ? And where the people are foru 
bid travelling in the light of the scripture, whatever 
may be pretended, wise men will betieve that the 
true reason is, not to prevent the people's falling into 
errors, but to prevent the discovering the errors 
of those to whose guidance and direction they are 
wholly and solely subjected. And this I conceive is 
a sufficient answer to the first objection, viz. that the 
allowance of the scripture to the people is a dan* 
gerous inlet of error and heresy. I proceed therefore 
to the second, which is this : 

Obj. 2. That there are many things recorded in 
scripture which are very apt to suggest lewd thoughts 
to the people, and thereby to corrupt their manners, 
as particularly the many bad examples therein re- 
latedy which are of a very contagious nature, and 
consequently dangerous tor the people to converse 
with. In answer to which, I desire these four things 
may be seriously considered. 

1. That this objection strikes as much against the 
scripture itself as against the people's reading it. 
For what worse thing can be said of the scripture 
than this, that it is such an infectious book, so apt 
to excite impure thoughts in men's minds, and to 
kindle lewd affections in their hearts, that it is by 
no means fit the people should read it ? Should this 
be said to a Turk or a heathen, who had never read 
one word in the Bible, he would certainly conclude 
it to be nothii^ but a canto of ribaldries, written for 
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no other end but to provoke and entertain the lasci- 
vious inclinations of mankind. And certainly had 
our objectors but as much reverence for this holy 
book as they pretend, they would rather oblige the 
people to read it» than withhold it from them upon 
a pretence that doth so scandalously reflect upon its 
reputation. If there be any such passages in scrip- 
ture as are apt to start lewd thoughts in men's 
minds^ the utmost that can be fairly pretended is, 
that those passages ought to have l)een left out of 
the people's Bibles, or at least to have been left un- 
translated : but to urge this as a reason why all the 
rest of the scripture should be denied to the people, 
insinuates as if the whole were nothing else but a 
mere kennel of contagious obscenities. For to ui^ 
that for a reason why the scripture in general should 
not be read by or to the people, (which at most is 
only a reason why some few passages of it should 
not be read by them,) is to suppose the whole scrip- 
ture to be made up of such passages as are apt to in- 
fuse vicious thoughts into the people; than which 
what can there be supposed more false in itself, or 
more derogatory to tlie scripture ? 

2. This objection, if it proves any thing, doth as 
well prove that it was unfit for God to publish the 
scripture to the people, as it is for the people to read 
it. For is it fit that he, who is a God of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity^ should publish such things 
to the world as are apt to engender impure thoughts 
in men's minds? And yet, though men's minds were 
as apt to imbibe impui*e thoughts when these things 
were first published as they are now, this hindered 
not God from publishing them to the world in such 
languages as are best known and understood by the 
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people. Either therefore God did not so well know 
what is apt to corrupt men's minds as our wise ob- 
jectors; or he was less concerned than they to pre- 
serve them from being corrupted ; or what they ob- 
ject is both false and scandalous. For to say^ that 
the wise and holy Grod hath published such things 
to the world as his ministers find necessary to con- 
ceal from the world, lest its thoughts should be cor- 
rupted by them, is in effect to say, that his ministers 
are grown wiser than he, or are more concerned for 
the interest of holiness than he. If the vicious ex- 
amples, for instance, that are i*ecorded in scripture 
are more apt to deprave men than to instruct them, 
what need they have been recorded ? What is there 
in the mere story of Noah's drunkenness and incest, 
and David's adultery, considered abstractly from the 
good instructions it gives, that should move God 
to deliver it down to all future posterity ? If it serve 
no good ends, it is recorded to a bad purpose ; and 
therefore, if for this reason, because it is apt to 
corrupt men's minds, the church be obliged to con- 
ceal it now, for the very same reason God was. 
obliged to have concealed it for ever. Either there- 
fore we must say that God did very ill in publishing 
it, or that the church doth very ill in suppressing it; 
for God could have no other end in publishing it to 
the world, but only to instruct the world by it. If 
therefore it be not instructive, Grod was mistaken ; 
biit if it be, it is fit the world should be acquainted 
with it. 

3. That this objection doth expressly contradict 
the scripture itself; for whereas it tells us, that the 
bad examples recorded in scripture would be apt to 
deprave the people's * minds and manners, St. Paul 
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teHB itt the quite ocmtrarjr : Tkue thk^ wen omr 
exan^piesy to the intent we ekouU not lust after eeU 
thingMj tu thejff i. e. the Isradites in the wilderness, 
lusted. Neither he ye idolaters^ as were some ^ 
them. Neither let us commit Jbmieationy as some 
^ihem committed^ and Jell in one day three and 
twenty thousand. Neither let us tempt Christy as 
some of^iem also tempted, and were destroyed qf 
serpents. Neither murmur ye, as some of them 
also murmured^ and were destroyed if the de^ 
sir oyer. Now all these timgs happened unto them 
for ensamples: and they are written for our ad^ 
wnmitiony upon whom Ae ends if the world are 
come, 1 Cor. x. 6-^11. Whereas this objection urges, 
that there are sundry passages in scripture which, 
diould the people read, would excite evil thoughts 
in their minds ; the same St. Paul tells us, that off 
scripture is pn^fiUMey not ixAjfbr doctrine and re^ 
proof but also far correctiony for instruction in 
righteousness, 8 Tim. iii. 16. Whereas this objection 
pretends, that it would be very unsafe for young 
people especially to be allowed the scripture, because 
there are several amorous stories and passages in it 
which will be ^t to suggest wanton thoughts to 
their gay and amorous fancies; David, it is plain, 
was of a quite contrary mind ; for wherewith^ saith 
he, shall a young man cleanse his way ? by talcing 
heed thereto according to thy uH^d, Psalm cxix. 9- 
than which two passages what assertions can be 
more contrary one to another ? 

4. And lastly, That supposing this objection to be 
thus far true, that there are some passages in scrip- 
ture which may sometimes occasionally excite bad 
thoughts in men's minds, yet this is no just reason 
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why the use of scripture should be forbid to the peo^ 
pie. For everj thmg which the people occasionally 
make bad uses of, is for that reason to be forbid to 
them ; even prayer and the sacraments, and the pro- 
fession of Christianity, ought to be forbidden them 
^as well as the scripture, seeing of the one as well as 
of the other many people do occasionally make very 
bad uses. So long as the scripture is good in its^, 
and apt in its own nature to instruct and edify those 
that read it, this is sufficient, not only to warrant the 
people's use of it, but to enjoin and require it ; and 
if it sometimes occasion corrupt thoughts in corrupt 
minds, this is no more a reason why the people 
should be deprived of the light of it, than some bad 
men's making ill use of the light of the sun is ynhj 
the sun should be extinguished, or why the people 
should be for ever shut up from the light of it in 
dark and dismal dungeons. But as for those very 
passages in scripture, which do sometimes occasion ill 
thoughts in men's minds, they are so far from doing 
it of their own natures, that, as they are delivered 
in scripture, there is nothing more naturally apt to 
repress bad thoughts, and to arm and fortify men% 
minds against them. As finr instance, the bad ex- 
amples recorded in scripture are generally delivered 
with infamous characters, severe prohibitions, and 
dreadful instances of Good's vengeance attending 
them, which render them much more apt to repress 
than to excite evil thoughts in men's minds; to 
quicken them to prayer and watchfulness againrt 
temptations, and, when at any time they have been 
overcome by them, to encourage them to repent- 
ance ; or when they have overcome them> to stir 
them up to a grateful acknowledgment of that pte- 
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venting and assisting grace of Gkxl, by which they 
have been enabled to resist and repel them. These 
are the natural uses of those bad examples recorded 
in scripture; and therefore if, instead of making 
these uses of them, some men pervert them to bad 
puiposes, that is their faults, and not the scripture's. 
It is sufficient that the bad examples in scripture, 
as they are there recorded, are in themselves of ex- 
cellent use to the people; but should men be de- 
prived of the use of every good thing they abuse, I 
would fain know what one good thing would be left 
free to their enjojrment. And now having proved 
at large the people's right and obligation to use and 
search the holy scripture, and answered the main 
objections against it, I shall conclude with these 
two inferences from the whole. 

1. If the people are obliged to acquaint them-, 
selves with scripture, then they are obliged to receive, 
upon the authority of scripture, those divine truths 
which it proposes to their belief. For to what other 
end should we be obliged to read and consult the 
word of God, but only that we may learn from it 
what is his mind and will ? But how should we learn 
from scripture what God's mind is, if we are not to 
believe what he therein declares upon scripture au- 
thority? If I must not believe when I read the scrip- 
ture that this is God's mind, because the scripture 
says so, it is impossible I should ever learn God's 
mind by reading it ; and consequently I am obliged 
to read it to no purpose : for there is nothing can 
teach me what God's mind is, but that which gives 
me sufficient ground to believe that what it teaches 
is the mind of God. When therefore I read the 
scripture, and find such a proposition plainly asserted 
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in it, is this a sufficient ground or no for me to be- 
lieve it to be the mind of God ? If it be, then the 
authority of scripture is a sufficient ground for my 
belief; if it be not, then the scripture cannot teach 
me what God's mind is, because it cannot give me 
sufficient ground to believe any one proposition in it 
to be the mind of Grod. We are told indeed, that we 
are not to receive the sense of the scripture from the 
scripture, but from the church, who alone hath au- 
thority to expound it to us, and whose expositions 
in all matters of faith are infallible. But if this be 
so, to what end should we read the scripture, seeing 
the only end of reading is to learn the sense of what 
we read, which, according to this principle, is not to 
be learned from scripture ? So that though there be 
no other wise end of reading the scripture, but only 
to learn from it what it means, yet it seems for men 
to read it for this end is a perfect labour in vain ; see- 
ing it is not from the scripture, but from the church, 
that they are to learn the meaning of scripture. For 
as for the scripture, if these men are to be believed, 
it is nothing but a heap of unsensed characters ; so 
they jexpressly term it : but what do they mean by 
it ? Is it that the scripture consists of a company of 
letters, and syUables, and words, that carry with them 
ilo determinate sense, that God Almighty hath writ- 
ten and published a book to the world that means 
nothing ? If so, then when the church by its infal- 
lible authority pretends to expound the scripture, 
her meaning is not to expound the sense of it, but 
to impose a sense on it which was never in it; for 
how can she expound the sense of a book which 
hath no sense in it? If- the church is to expound the 
sense of scripture^ the scripture must have a certain 
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determinate sense in it before she expounds it : Jfor 
to expound the sense of that which hath no sense, 
is nonsense : and if the scripture hath a certain sense 
in it antecedently to the church's exposition of it, 
why do they call it a parcel of unsensed characters ? 
If dieir meaning be only this, that the sense of scrip- 
ture, as it is deUvered in scripture, is so obscure and 
ambiguous, that without the infallible exposition ef 
the church, we can never be certain what it is ; be- 
sides that this is notorioudy &Ise, the scripture in 
all necessary points both of faith and manners, being 
so very plain and dear, that any man that reads it 
with an unprejudiced mind, may be as certain of 
the sense of it, as he can be of the sense of any writ- 
ing, and consequently of the sense of any written 
exposition of the church ; besides this, I say, it is 
evident, that whatever these men pretend, it is not 
merely because of the obscurity of scripture that 
they oblige men to ground their faith upon the 
church, and not upon the scripture. For they own, 
as well as we, that in many things the scripture is 
very plain and clear, and yet they will by no means 
allow men to ground their belief of these things 
upon the authority of scripture, but all must be re- 
solved into the authority of the church. By which 
it is evident, that if all the scripture were as plain 
as the plainest scriptures, they would still contend 
for the necessity of men's relying upon the church, 
and not upon the scripture ; and consequently that 
the true reason why they contend for it is, not be- 
cause the scripture is obscure, but because they are 
resolved to advance their church's authority. We 
own, as well as they, that where the scripture is ob- 
scure, men ought to be guided by the authority of 
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the church, which we freely allow to be the best 
expositor of scripture. But the true state of the 
diflTereDce between them and us is this, that where-' 
as we require plain men to judge of phtin things 
vith theiT own understandings ; and all men, so far 
ibrth as they are capable, to judge for themselves in 
matters of rdigion, and not content themselves to 
see with the church's eyes, where they are able to 
see with their own ; nothing wiU satisfy these men, 
but to have all men, as well wise as simplb, surrm- 
der up their faith and judgment to the church, and 
wink hard, and believe whatever the church believes, 
purely because the church believes it. Whatever 
they pretend, therefore, the truth of the case is this, 
they will by no means allow us to believe upon the 
authority of scripture ; not because the scripture is 
obscure, (thou^ this they pretend, for were it never 
so plain, the case would be the same,) but because 
they are sensible that this will inevitably subvert 
their usurped dominion over the faith and con- 
sciences of men. But we must believe upon the 
authority of the church ; and who is this church, X 
beseech you ? Why they themselves are this churdi. 
So that whereas Ood hath published a book called 
the Bible, on purpose to declare his mind and wiU 
to the world, here are started up a sort of men that 
call themselves the ekurek, who very gravely tell 
us, " Sirs, you must not so much as look into this 
** book, or if you do, must not believe any one word 
" in it upon its own credit and authority. For 
" though we do confess it is the word of God, yet 
" we are the sole judges of the sense of it; and there- 
" fore whatsoever we declare is its sense, how un- 
** likely soever it may seem to you, you are bound 
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" in conscience to receive and believe it for this very 
*^ reason, because we declare it. In short, you must 
resign up your eyes, your faith, your reason, and 
understandings to us, and see only with our eyes, 
and believe only with our faith, and judge only 
with our judgment ; and whithersoever we shall 
think fit to lead you, you must tamely follow us, 
without presuming to examine whether we lead you 
^' right or wrong." But yet, after all, to induce us thus 
to enslave our understandings to them, they them- 
selves are fain to appeal to scripture, and allow us 
in some things to judge of the sense of it, and to be- 
lijeve those things upon its authority. For no wise 
and honest man will ever believe either that they 
are the church, or the infallible judges of the sense of 
scripture, without some proof and evidence ; and for 
this they are fain to produce several texts of scrip- 
ture, such as. Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
will I build my church. Now supposing that to be 
true, which is notoriously false, viz. that those texts 
do necessarily imply that they are the only true 
catholic church, and that, as such, they are consti- 
tuted by God infallible judges of scripture ; yet be- 
fore I can believe so, I must judge for myself whe- 
ther this be the sense of them or no ; and if I judge 
it is, I must believe that they are the church, and 
infallible upon the scripture's authority, and not 
theirs; for their authority is the thing in debate, 
and I cannot believe upon it before I believe it. So 
then, though we must believe nothing else upon 
scripture authority, yet upon this very authority we 
must believe that they arc the church, and that 
they arc infallible, which are the fundamental prin- 
ciples of their religion ; that is to say, we must be- 
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lieve as much upon scripture authority as will serve, 
their turn, and no more. But may I be certain of 
the truth of these two fundamental principles upon 
scripture authority, or no ? If I may, why may I not 
as well be infallibly certain upon the same authority 
of other principles of Christianity as well as those, 
seeing there are no common principles of Christian 
religion but what are at least as plainly revealed in 
scripture as these. But this will spoil all; for if 
men may. be infallibly certain of the principles of re- 
ligion upon scripture authority, what will become of 
the necessity of men's relying upon the church, 
which is founded upon this principle, that men can 
arrive at no infallible certainty in religion by relying 
upon the authority of scripture, or indeed any other 
authority but the church's ? But if I cannot be in- 
fallibly certain of those two principles, viz. that they 
are the church, and infallible, by those authorities 
of scripture which they urge to prove them, how can 
I be infallibly certain of any thing that they declare 
and define ? For if I am not certain that they are 
the churchy for all I know the church may be in- 
fallible, and yet they may be mistaken ; and if J 
am not certain that they are infallible, for all I 
know they may be the church, and yet still be mis- 
taken. In short, no authority can render me infal- 
libly certain, but that which is infallible ; no infal- 
libility can render me infallibly certain, but that of 
which I have an infallible certainty. Either there- 
fore the scripture can render me infallibly certain of 
the infallibility of their church, (and if it cannot, I 
am sure nothing can,) or it cannot ; if it can, why 
may it not as well render me infallibly certain of 
other principles of Christianity, which are at least as 
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plainlj revealed in it as that ? If I cannot» how can 
I be infallibly certain that any thing she defines and 
declares to ine is true? If then the authority of 
scripture can give us an infallible certainty, we have 
as just a pretence to it as they, it being upon this 
authority that we ground our faith ; if it cannot, 
neither they nor we can justly pretend to it» because 
they cannot otherwise be infallibly certain of their 
own infallibility but by scripture. But the truth of 
it is, Qod never intended either that they or we 
should be infallibly certain in the matters of our re* 
ligion ; for after all the means of certainty that he 
hath given us, he still supjposes that we may err,, and 
plainly tells us that there must be heresies, and that 
even from among the members of the true church, 
where infallible certainty is, (if it be any where,) there 
should arise felse teachers, who should bring in 
damnable doctrines; which could never have hap* 
pened, if he had left any such means to his church as 
should render her children infallibly certain. All 
that he designed was, to leave us such sufficient 
means of certainty in religion, as that we might not 
err either dangerously or damnably without our own 
fault. He hath left us his word, and in that hath 
plainly discovered to us all that is necessary for us 
to believe in order to eternal life. He hath left us 
a standing ministry in his church to explain his 
word to us, and to guide us in the paths of right- 
eousness and truth ; but still he requires us to search 
the one, and attend to the other, with honest, hum- 
ble, and teachaUe minds ; and if we do not, we may 
err, not only dangerously, but damnably, and it is 
but fit and just we should. But if we diligently 
search the scripture, and faithfully rely upon its 
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authority^ without doing of which we search it in 
vain ; if we sincerely attend to the public ministry, 
with minds prepared to receive the truth in the love 
of it ; though we may possibly err in matters of less 
moment, yet as to all things necessary to our eternal 
salvation, our faith shall be inviolably secured ; and 
this is as much as any honest man needs, or as any 
honest church can promise. 

S. From hence also I infer, that in the matters of 
our &ith and religion, God doth expect that we 
should make use of our own reason and judgment. 
For to what end should he put us upon searching" 
the scriptures, but that thereby we may inform our* 
selves what those things are which he hath required 
us to believe and practise ? But if it were his mind 
that we should wholly rely upon the authority of our 
church, or of our spiritual guides, and submit our 
faith to their dictates without any examination, what 
a needless and impertinent employment would this 
be for us, to search and consult the scriptures ? Con- 
sult them, for what, if we are not to follow their 
guidance and direction, and to take the measures c^ 
our faith and manners from them ? And if for this 
end Qod hath obliged us to consult them, (as to be 
sure it can be for no other end,) then he hath obliged 
us to employ our own reason and judgment, to con- 
sider what they say, and inquire what they mean ; 
otherwise he hath obliged us to consult them to no 
purpose. It is as evident therefore that God wiU 
have us use our own reason and judgment in dis* 
ceming what we are to believe, and what not, in re- 
ligion, and not lazily rely upon others, to see and dis* 
cem, and believe for us, as it is that he would have 
us search and consult the scriptures; and that, I 
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think, is evident enough, from what hath been said, 
to any, but one who is resolved not to admit of a con- 
viction. And, indeed seeing our reason is the noblest 
faculty we have, it would be very strange if God 
should not allow it to intermeddle in the highest and 
most important affair wherein he hath engaged us ; 
and seeing it is our reason only that renders us ca- 
pable of religion, what an odd thing would it be for 
God to forbid us making use of our reason in the 
most important concerns of religion, that is, in dis- 
tinguishing what is true religion from what is false, 
and what we ought to believe, from what we ought 
to reject ! I know it is pretended by those who urge 
the absolute necessity of submitting our reason to 
the church, that they allow men to make use of their 
own reason and judgment in discovering which the 
true church is, and that all they contend for is only 
this, that when once men have found the true church, 
they ought to inquire no further, but immediately to 
deliver up their reason and understanding to it, and 
l>elieve every thing it believes, without any further 
examination. So that before men come into their 
church, it seems they are allowed to see for them- 
selves, but after they are in, they must wink and fol- 
low their guides, and depute them to see and under- 
stand for them ; which, to such men as are not quite 
sick of their own reason and understandings, should 
methinks be a great temptation to keep them out of 
their church for ever : for if I may judge for myself 
while I am out of it, but must not while I am in it, 
I must be very fond of parting with my own eyes 
and reason, if ever I come into it at all. But sup- 
pose I was always in it, and had been bred up in its 
communion from my infancy, will they allow me. 
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when I come to the full use of my reason, fairly to 
question whether theirs be the only true church or 
no, and to hear the reasons, and examine the scrip- 
tures, and consult the doctors on both sides ? No, by 
no means ; this I am forbid, under the penalty of be- 
ing deprived .of the benefit of priestly absolution. So 
that, in short, they will allow me to make use of my 
reason, if I have been bred an heretic, in order to my 
reconciliation to their church, but if I have never 
been an heretic, I must never use my reason to ex- 
amine the truth either of my church or religion ; 
that is to say, I may use my reason when there is 
no other remedy, and I must continue a heretic if I 
do not : but it were much better that I had never 
had occasion to use my reason at all. So that ac« 
cording to these men, the use of our reason in reli-^ 
gion is only the least of two evils ; it is not so bad 
as to continue a heretic, but if I had never been one 
it would be very bad, and a certain way to make me 
one ; which methinks looks very odd, that the use of 
my reason should be necessary to reduce me irom 
heresy, and the disuse of it as necessary, when I am 
reduced, to preserve me from relapsing into heresy. 
It is a memorable passage of the bishop of St. Mark 
in the council of Trent, " that seculars are obliged 
*^ humbly to obey that doctrine of faith which is 
" given them by the church, without disputing or 
" thinking further of it." Where by the church he 
means the clergy assembled in that council. So that^ 
according to this man's doctrine, the faith of the peo- 
ple is a mere beast of burden, that, right or wrong, 
must l)ear all the load that the priests shall agree to 
lay upon it ; and though it should feel itself oppressed 
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by them with never such gross contradictions or ab* 
tordities, it must think no further of it^ but tamely 
trudge on without starting or boiling. At this rate, 
what tricks may not the priests play with the fiEuth 
of the people ? Let them invent what doctrines they 
please, to serve the interest of their own ambition 
and covetousness, the people must believe them with- 
out asking why ; or if they should ask why, they 
must expect no other answer but this. Because we 
have thought fit to define and declare them. For it 
is by no means allowable that the people should ex- 
ercise any private judgment of their own, about mat- 
ters of faith ; no, I confess it is not, where the mat- 
ters proposed to their faith are false and erroneous ; 
because it is a thousand to one, but, one time or other, 
the people will discover the frauds and impostures of 
the priests; and this would spoil all. But if the mat- 
ters of faith are true, in all probability the further 
the people inquire into them, the better they will be 
satisfied about them ; and if in the exercise of their 
private judgments they should in some particulars 
err, that is far more tolerable, than that they should 
be utterly deprived of the means of being able to 
give an answer to every one that a^ks them a reason 
of the hope that is in them. But when Grod hath 
given the people reasonable faculties, on purpose that 
by them they may be able to distinguish what is 
true from what is false, for any party of men to for- 
bid them the use of these faculties, in distinguishing 
what is true from what is false in religion, in which 
above all things they are most highly concerned, it 
is a most injurious usurpation upon the common 
rights of human nature. For by this means our best 
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faculty is rendered useless to us in our greatest con- 
cerns ; and whereas God gave it to us on purpose to 
guide and direct us, we are utterly deprived of its 
guidance where we have most need of it, and where 
it will prove most fatal to us, if we should happen to 
err and go astray. 
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1 TIMOTHY I. 19. 

Holding Juiih^ and a good consdeiice ; which some having 
put away concerning faith fiave made shipwreck, 

X HESE words are a part of St. PauFs charge to 
his son Timothy, wherein he pathetically exhorts 
him, as a valiant bishop, to take all possible care to 
preserve the purity of the Christian doctrine in his 
diocese of Ephesus, which at that time abounded 
with false teachers, whose business it was to sow the 
tares of heresy and false doctrine in that large and 
fruitful field, the cultivation whereof St. Paul had 
committed to his charge. And that he might dis- 
charge this office the more effectually, the apostle 
warns him in the first place to take care of himself, 
that he did not suffer his own faith and manners to 
be depraved and corrupted by those lewd and irre- 
ligious principles which those antichristian semina- 
ries were then scattering among his people ; that so 
he might be an example to his flock, as well as a 
teacher of pure and undefiled religion. And this, 
ver. 18. he presses upon him, from the consideration 
of what had been foretold of him by divine inspira- 
tion, before ever he entered upon his ministry, viz. 
that he should war a good warfare, that is, prove 
a constant and courageous champion of the Christian 
faith ; which prophecies he exhorts him to use his 
utmost endeavour to verify, both in his profession 
and practice, by holdings or, as it is in the original. 
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f)(ftw, having, or keeping faith and a good con- 
science ; which latter, viz. a good conscience, some 
having put away, concerntTig the former, viz. Jitith, 
have made shipwreck. 

Before we proceed to the design of these words, 
it will be necessary briefly to explain some terms in 
them ; as, 

1. What is meant by faith. 

2. What by a good conscience. 

a. What by putting away a good conscience: and, 
4. What by making shipwreck qfthejhith. 
1 . As for the first, What is here meant by keeping 
the faith f I answer. By this phrase ^iVA, we are to 
understand the Christian creed, or summary of those 
necessary and essential doctrines whereof the Chris- 
tian religitm is composed : for at that time there 
was little else professed and taught in the Christian 
churches, but only the fundamental principles of 
Christianity, together with the nearest and most im- 
mediate inferences from them ; so that few then 
misbelieved, but such as misbelieved in fundamentals, 
and every error in doctrine was generally a heresy. 
The Christian faith in those days lay within a nar- 
row compass, and so it continued till the wantonness 
and curiosity of succeeding ages started disputable 
opinions, and, as they prevailed, adopted them into 
the family of faith ; insomuch, that in process of 
time sundry opinions were received, that were never 
so much as heard of in the apostolical age ; and as 
soon as they were received, they were presently de- 
clared necessary articles. And as for the contra- 
dictory opinions, though Christianity was little or 
nothing concerned, whether they were true or liaise, 
yet they seldom underwent any milder name than 
A a 8 
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heresy, or gentler doom than damnation ; which hath 
been one of the grand occasions of all the ruptures 
and divisions that have happened in the Christian 
world. But as for the faith which the apostle here 
speaks of, it was of a much less bulk than what it is 
now arrived to by rolling through the wild opiniatory 
of sixteen disputation ages, which by degrees have 
swelled it from a short script into a large volume. 
For if we look into the New Testament, and into 
the writings of the most primitive fathers, we shall 
find the sums of Christian faith therein contained 
consisting of very few articles, and those such only 
as are essential to Christian religion, and such as 
wherein almost all the differing persuasions of Chris- 
tians do to this day concentre. To hold the faith, 
therefore, is to persevere immoveably in the profes- 
sion of the true Christian doctrine, so far as in us 
Ues, and not to be prevailed upon to desert or for- 
sake it, either through fear of persecution, or hope 
of temporal advantage, or the knavish arts and sly 
insinuations of false teachers. 

2. The second term here to be explained is. What 
is meant by keeping a good conscience f Conscience 
in general is nothing but our practical judgment di- 
recting us what we ought to do, and what to avoid, 
and approving or reproving, according as we follow 
its directions or run counter to them. The con- 
science therefore is good or bad, according as the di- 
rections are which it gives for the government of 
our lives and actions. If our judgment be false and 
en'oneous, and directs us to do what we ought to 
avoid, or to avoid what we ought to do, it is a bad 
conscience, that, instead of being a light to guide 
our steps in the paths of righteousness, is only a 
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wandering night-fire, that leads us into bogs and 
quagmires. As on the contrary, a good conscience 
is our practical judgment well informed, and truly 
directing us in the course of our actions what we 
ought to do, and what to avoid : for a good con- 
science is the true echo c£ God within us, that faith- 
fully resounds his voice, and upon all opportunities 
of action repeats after him to our wills and affec- 
tions. To keep a good conscience therefore implies 
two things ; 

First, To m^ntain in our minds a true sense of 
good and evil, and, so far forth as in us lies, to pre- 
serve our practical judgment pure from all false prin- 
ciples of action, and not to suffer either our vicious 
inclinations or worldly interest to warp and seduce 
it, and cause it to mistake evil for good, and good 
for evil. 

Secondly, It implies our following the dictates and 
directions of a good conscience, our doing what it 
bids, and abstaining from what it forbids, and faith* 
fully resigning ourselves to its conduct and govern- 
ment, and not to be prevailed upon by any tempta- 
tion whatsoever to act counter to its sense and per- 
suasion. In short, to keep a good conscience, is to 
live in a strict conformity to the dictates of a well- 
informed judgment, and not to allow ourselves in 
any course of action which this vice-god within ub 
forbids or disapproves. 

3. The third term to be explained in the text ig, 
What is meant by putting away a good conscience; 
which being directly opposed here to keeping a good 
comcience, must denote the contraries to it. To put 
away a good conscience therefore is either, 

First, To corrupt our own judgment of things and 
A a 4 
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actions out of vicious affection or worldly interest, 
and impose upon ourselves false notions of good and 
evil; or. 

Secondly, To act directly contrary to our sense 
and persuasion ; to leave undone those things which 
our own conscience tells us we ought to do, and to 
do those things which it tells us we ought not to 
do. In short, to put away a good conscience, is to 
live in any known course of sin, either of omission 
or commission ; to practise contradictions to our own 
judgments, and to follow the inclinations of our wills 
against the light and conviction of our consciences. 

4. The last inquiry is. What is here meant by 
making shipwreck of the faith ? Which being here 
set in opposition to holding or keeping the failhy 
must signify oppositely, and consequently must de- 
note, not holding and keeping it, or, which is the 
same thing, losing and abandoning it : for in this al- 
legory the true Christian faith is represented as a 
ship, and a good conscience, or a pure and holy life, 
as the pilot that steers and governs it. And indeed 
in that state of things there was no other pilot ; but 
purity of conscience and holiness of life was able to 
conduct and preserve this ship, and carry it safe 
through those incessant storms of persecution where- 
in at that time it was tossed and agitated. For when 
Christians have once thrown off the obligations of 
a good conscience, by abandoning themselves to a 
wicked and dissolute life, what is there left, to re- 
strain them from abandoning their faith when it 
stands in competition with their worldly ease and 
interest? And though there should be no compe- 
tition between their faith and interest, but they 
might freely enjoy them both without any disturb- 
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ance, yet their wicked lives will naturally tempi 
tlieni to corrupt tbeir faith with wicked principles ; 
of which latter, in the next vei^e, he gives an emi- 
nent instance in Hymenaeus, who had not wholly 
deserted Christianity, but only renounced one fun- 
damental article of it, viz. the resurrection of the 
dead : as of the former, he gives another instance in 
Alexander, who, as it seems probable, had, through 
the fear of persecution, deserted Christianity itself. 

The words thus explained may be resolved into this 
sense; That men's living wickedly against the convic- 
tions and obligations of their conscience, doth very 
much expose them to apostasy from true religion into 
gross and impious errors. Thus to the love qfmortey, 
which is the root of all evil, the apostle attributes 
men's erring from the faith, 1 Tim. vi. 10. And 
that which exposed those silly women, S Tim. iii. 6. 
to the seduction of false teachers, was their heing 
laden with sins, and led away with divers lusts. 
And the same apostle ascribes Demas's apostasy to 
his covetousness, or inordinate love <f this present 
world, 2 Tim. iv. 10. But that I may evince this 
truth more fully, I shall giye you some particular in- 
stances of the mighty tendencies there are in every 
vicious course of life to error and apostasy from true 
religion. 

1. It corrupts and debauches men's reason and un- 
derstanding. 

3. It renders the principles of true religion uneasy 
to their minds. 

3. It deprives men of the highest encouragementB 
to constancy and steadfastness in religion. 

4. It weakens the natural force of their consciences, 
which is the greatest restraint from apostasy. 
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5. It strengthens the temptations to apostasy. 

6. It provokes God to give us up to the power of 
delusion. 

1. Living in any known and wilful course of sin 
corrupts and debauches men's reason and under-* 
standings. So long as a man lives in any known sin» 
he doth not only live without, but against his rea- 
son ; which, instead of being the guide of his actions, 
hath nothing at all to do with them, but, like an idle 
spectator, doth only behold the brutish scene with- 
out any part or concern in it. And whilst a man 
thus abandons himself to the government of his own 
blind will, and lives not only in the perpetual neg- 
lect, but contempt of his reason, it is impossible for 
him not to waste and impair it. For as our rational 
faculties are improved and perfected by exercise, so 
they naturally languish and decay through disuse 
and inactivity; and consequently the less use we 
make of them in the government of our lives and 
actions, which is their proper office and employment, 
like standing waters, they must corrupt and putrefy. 
And indeed there is no impure lust but doth by its 
own natural efficacy disable men's reason and under- 
standing : for while we are in these tK)dies, our mind 
is fain to work by bodily instruments, and to make 
use of brains, and blood, and spirits, in all its opera- 
tions ; and according as their temper is good or bad, 
its operations will be more or less perfect : but while 
a man indulges himself in any impure affection, that 
will naturally distemper these organs of his mind, 
and indispose them for the use of his reason. For 
so madness, which is such a distemperature of the 
brain, and blood, and spirits, as doth wholly alienate 
them from the use of reason and discourse, is usually 
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found to be the effect of some wild and extravagant 
affection, such as pride or covetousness, anger or 
fearfulness, jealousy or lust ; and if these passions, 
being once arrived to their utmost rage and excess^ 
do so often run into downright madness and dis- 
traction, to be sure every inordinate degree of them 
must be a tendency towards it, a great disturbance 
of mind, though not a total distraction ; and how 
much they exceed their due bounds and measures, 
by so much they must taint and vitiate these neces- 
sary instruments of our mind and reason. Thus 
every inordinate lust doth by a natural influence 
disturb men's reason, and sully the clearness of their 
discerning faculties. So that what clearness is to 
the eye of the body, that purity from vicious affec- 
tion is to the eye of the mind ; it brightens its ap- 
prehensions, and renders its conceptions of things 
more quick, distinct, and vigorous : whereas, on the 
contrary, all disorderly affection doth more or less 
cloud and disturb the brain, chill or inflame the 
spirits, hurry them into tumultuous motions, or ren- 
der them listless and unactive ; by which continual 
disorders our discerning faculties must by degrees 
be extremely weakened and confounded. And whilst 
the mind is thus lost in the fogs of inordinate affec- 
tion, it is an easy matter to seduce and mislead it, it 
being, through the dimness of its sight, apt to be im- 
posed upon by false colours, and tinctured with pre- 
judice and undue apprehensions of things. Weak 
minds are easily abused, especially in matters of re- 
ligion, which being placed beyond the prospect of 
sense, require a severer attention in order to the 
forming of right apprehensions concerning them ; 
and therefore the more men weaken their under- 
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standings by their lusts, the more they must be 
exposed to erroi*s and delusions. But then, 

2. Living in any known course of sin renders the 
principles of true religion uneasy to men's minds. 
Whilst a man leads a wicked life, his religious prin- 
ciples, if they are pure and true, will perpetuaUy re- 
proach and upbraid him : for there are no contraries 
in nature more irrecondleable to one another, tlian 
true faith and bad manners ; the great design of all 
true faith being to move and persuade men to 
abstain from all ungodliness, and to live soberly, 
righteously, and godhf in this presetit world. If 
therefore a man's faith be true and genuine, he can- 
not live wickedly without acting against the full 
persuasion of his own mind, which must necessarily 
render him very uneasy ; for in this state of things 
he acts with a self-condemning judgment, and every 
compliance with his inclination sets him at odds 
with his reason ; all the while he is meditating any 
wicked design, he struggles with his conscience, and 
confronts and outrages his own convictions; and 
when he hath acted it, every reflection he makes on 
it is a bitter invective against himsetf : thus, so long 
as the principles of true religion possess his mind, he 
finds himself continually hagged and oppressed by 
them ; they sit as an uneasy load upon his soul, and 
wiU not suffer him to sin in quiet, but perpetually 
cause his sinful delights to go off with an ungrateful 
farewell, and recoil upon him in many a sickly qualm 
and convulsion. In which state of things he hath no 
other remedy, but either to forsake his principles or 
his lusts, or to live in perpetual variance with him- 
self; and therefore, if he stiU resolve to sin on, in all 
probability he will soon grow (juite weary of true re- 
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ligion, and quit his mind as soon ns jxissibly be can of 
those stem and inflexible principles which create these 
discords in his tireast. And whilst he is in this tem- 
per, it will be an easy matter to pervert him to any 
religion that will give ease to his straitlaced con- 
science, and cast a more favourable aspect on his 
lust ; for being resolved to follow his vicious inclina- 
tions, he now sees through them, and understands 
by them ; and whilst liis mind runs upon the false 
bias of his lusts, that religion which is most grateful 
to them will seem most reasonable to him. Shew 
him a way how he may worship God acceptably with- 
out the expense of a strict attention, and the inward 
devotion of a pure heart, and heavenly affections; 
merely by numbering so many prayers on a string of 
beads, by seeing a priest act over such a set of cere- 
monies, and hearing him in varied tones sometimes 
pronounce, and sometimes murmur a form of words 
in an unknown language ; and though at first view 
it may seem very absurd to him, yet the very loose- 
ness and carnality will be apt to engage his affec- 
tions to it, and then they, by degrees, will go near to 
wheedle his understanding into a more favourable 
opinion of it. Propose to him an expedient how he 
may go to heaven at last, without undergoing the 
severities of a sincere repentance and amendment ; 
tell him there is a certain church in the world, whose 
priests, if he confess his sins to them with any de- 
gree of sorrow and remorse, have full power to par- 
don and absolve him ; so that, if he do but take care 
not to die without confession, however he lives, he 
cannot miscarry for ever : he may indeed go into a 
very hot {dace, called pulsatory, and there suffer a 
while very grievous things before he get to heaven ; 
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but if, instead of parting with his lusts while he lives, 
he will part with his money when he dies, he may 
at easy rates purchase of that church such a number 
of masses, requiems, and indulgencies, as will in all 
probability soon procure his dismission from those 
temporary sufferings into eternal happiness : how 
oddly soever this doctrine may appear to his reason, 
to be sure it will be charming enough to his lusts ; 
and when once a man's lusts are retained, the cause 
is half carried at the bar of his judgment. And so 
in all other instances, it is a great disadvantage to 
true religion, and as great an advantage to false, that 
men's -faith and reason are so much swayed and bi- 
assed by their lusts. For though there is no religion 
can be true but what is pure and holy, yet it is the 
holiness of true religion that doth provoke their lusts 
against it, and it is their lusts that do provoke their 
reason ; and when all is done, there is nothing doth 
more strongly incline or frequently pervert depraved 
and wicked minds to false religion, than its compli- 
ance with their vicious affections, though this very 
thing is one of the roost certain signs in nature of 
its falsehood. 

3. Living in any known course of sin deprives 
men of the greatest encouragements to constancy 
and steadfastness in the true religion : for doubtless 
the highest encouragement to perseverance in the 
truth against all oppositions and temptations, is the 
hope of those glorious rewards that await them in 
the world to come. It was this that guarded the 
faith of the ancient martyrs safe through all the rage 
and cruelty of their persecutors, their having an eye 
to the recompense of reward^ the sight of which 
inspired the drooping souls with an invincible cou- 
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rage; made them despise racks, and wheels, and 
flames, and exult and triumph under the most ex-' 
quisite torments. And indeed what less encourage- 
ment than the hope of being eternally happy within 
a few moments could have enabled a company of 
tender virgins, delicate matrons, infirm and aged 
bishops, to endure those long and dolorous martyr- 
doms, as many times they did, when their torment- 
ors took their turns, from morn to night, and plied 
them with all kinds of tortures, till oftentimes they 
were forced to give over, and confess themselves 
overcome either through weariness or compassion ? 
But now, by indulging ourselves in any known course 
of sin, we throw away this sovereign cordial, and 
leave ourselves naked and destitute of all the mighty 
supports it is able to give us under any temptation 
to apostasy. For how can we hope for any good 
from Grod, and much less for so great a good as a 
heaven of immortal joys amounts to, whilst we per- 
sist in open rebellion against him ; especially when 
he hath expressly suspended this mighty recompense 
upon our constant and faithful obedience to his will, 
and told us plainly beforehand, that we might know 
what to trust to, that if we fail of this^ he wiU be so 
far from admitting us into that place and state of 
blessedness, that he will banish us for ever from his 
presence into outer darkness, and eternal wretched- 
ness and despair ? When by wilfiil sin therefore we 
have cast away our hope of heaven, what have we 
left to support our constancy to the truth, if ever 
we should be called to suffer fo;* it ? How can it be 
expected, that, rather than renounce our religion, we 
should be contented to part with our goods, or liber- 
ties, or lives, when all our hope is shut up in this 
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life, and we have no prospect of compensation either 
here or hereafter? If ever therefore we would be 
steadfast to the truth against all temptations^ we 
must above all things take care by a holy life to 
cherish and keep alive the hopes of heaven in our 
breasts, which is the only anchor that can hold and 
secui*e us in a stormy sea from making shipwreck of 
our faith. 

4. Living in any known course of sin weakens 
the natural force of men's consciences, which is the 
greatest restraint from apostasy. Indeed for men 
to apostatize from their religion, to secure their 
worldly interest, is a thing so base and infamous, so 
foul an instance of a cowardly, degenerous, and pros- 
titute soul, that if a man were under no other re- 
straint, but only that sense of honour that is lodged 
in all brave minds, he would scorn so mean, so poor 
a condescension. But yet, when all is done, there is 
no such powerful restraint upon men as that of a 
good conscience, which is the natural bridle by 
which God curbs our headstrong nature, and keeps 
it from flying out into all the wild extravagancies it 
is inclined to. For it is from God, and in God's stead, 
that conscience acts, who is the most powerful being 
in the world : when it commands, it is with God's 
authority ; when it rebukes, it is with God's majesty ; 
when it applauds, it is with God's complacency : it 
proceeds not upon principles of mere policy or jjoi* 
dence, which require us to act this way now, and 
anon the contrar}% as circumstances alter ; but upon 
the awftil principles of divinity, which oblige us by 
all that we can hope or fear for ever, and require of 
us the selfsame things and actions in all circum- 
stances ; and the sole reason it insists on is the will 
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of God, whose pleasure or displeasure can make us 
happy or miserable for ever. The voice of con- 
science is not, ** This I judge most expedient for thee 
^* to do, and this to avoid f but, *^ This thou must do, 
*^ and this avoid, as thou tenderest the love of God, 
** and dreadest his everlasting hatred and revenge :" 
and it is no less than eternal bliss that conscience 
allures our hope with, and eternal vengeance that it 
alarms our fear with ; and if men will not be with- 
held by such powerfiil restraints as these, what can 
withhold them ? Whilst therefore a man cherishes 
his conscience by complying with it, and follows its 
directions, this, if any thing, wiU secure his steadfast- 
ness to the truth against all temptations ; whilst this 
hath any power over him, he will as soon eat fire as 
sacrifice his faith to his interest. For, for a man to 
renounce his religion upon any prospect of temporal 
gain or loss, is such a flagitious violation of all that 
is sacred, such a monstrous instance of high treason 
against God, such an open blasphemy of his truth, 
such a bold defiance of his majesty, and, in a word, 
such a complication of vile perfidy, base ingratitude, 
and impious falsehood, that but to think of it is like 
looking down from a stupendous precipice, that 
swims the head and strikes the mind with horror 
and amazement ; so that while a man's conscience 
hath any power over him, he will no more be able 
to prevail with himself to commit the one, than to 
throw himself headlong down from the other, whilst 
he is under the horror of the prospect ; and he will 
find it so much more easy to endure the worst of 
persecutions, than to commit such an outrage and 
violence on his conscience, and undergo those hor- 
rible reflections and stviging remorses that must fol- 
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low it : but after a man by wilful sinning hath ofteii 
wounded his conscience, the natural tenderness of it 
will by degrees wear off, till at length it grows quite 
callous and insensible. For what is reported of 
Mithridates, that by often drinking of poison he 
had so familiarized it to his constitution, that at 
length it sat quietly on his stomach, and gave him 
no disturbance, is true of conscience, which at first 
recoils at every sinftil potion, and cannot swallow it 
without suffering violent spasms and convulsioiu ; 
but having been a while accustomed to it, it I7 de» 
grees grows more and more natural^ till at length it 
goes more glibly down without straining, and goes 
quietly off without remorse or reluctance. And 
when once a man's conscience is frozen over by a 
custom of sinning, it will every day grow harder 
and' harder, and at length be able to bear the hea- 
viest loads of guilt without relenting; and when 
once things are reduced to this state, good and evil, 
virtue and vice, are things indifferent to him, which 
he chooses or refiises as th^y come to hand, and are 
more or less subservient to his present convenience. 
He can blaspheme and pray, oppress and give alms 
with the same unconcemedness of mind ; and to act 
the Devil or the saint are parts so indifferent to him, 
that he can perform them both with the same re*- 
morselessness. And when a man is thus got loose 
from the restraints of his conscience, there is nothing 
so bad that can come amiss to him. If therefore, 
while he stands in this posture, his temporal interest 
should chance to beckon him to change the best re- 
ligion in the world for the worst, to pray to insensi- 
ble images and dead men's ghosts instead of the 
everlasting God, to let go substances to catch at 
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shiadowB and ceremonies, and to part with the most 
rational truths for the most palpable and fulsome 
contradictions ; he hath no principle in him strong 
enough to withhold him from a base compliance, 
his conscience being laid fast asleep, which, whilst 
awake, would have trembled at such an horrid pro- 
posal. And though by thus prostituting his faith 
to his interest, he at once renounces his God, his 
Saviour, and all his hopes of fbture immortality, 
yet his insensible and remorseless heart is no more 
touched or alSected with it, than if it were the 
slightest peccadillo. Thus by letting go a good con* 
science men pave themselves an easy way to apo- 
stasy from true religion, which otherwise would be 
one of the most craggy and difficult passages in all 
the highway to heU. 

5. Living in any known course of sin doth very 
much strengthen and enforce the temptations to 
apostasy. He who lives under the conduct and go* 
vemment of a good conscience, takes care to regu- 
late his affections towards the things of this world, 
so as neither to fear the evils of it too much, n6r 
love the goods of it too well ; but makes a just and 
equal estimate of both, and by that proportions his 
affections towards them ; and he who doth this, dis* 
arms them of their tempting power, which is chi^y 
owing to ourselves, and the false estimate we make 
of them. It is our own imagination that gives life 
and efficacy to the charms and terrors of the world, 
and renders them so successful and victorious ; we 
fiemcy that to be in them which is not, and so are 
affected, not so much with the things themselves, at 
with the false representations that we make of them» 
But he who, by following the dictates of a good con- 
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science, hath reduced his wild affections within the 
lists of reason and sobriety, can from thence defy 
the world, and maintain his post against all its 
temptations. He loves its goods no better than thej 
deserve, and consequently he loves them not so well 
as to part with his virtue, his innocence, and his 
soul for them. He dreads its evils no further than 
they are truly dreadful, and consequently is fully 
satisfied that to sin is much more dreadfiil than to 
suffer ; and he hath found by often experience, that 
in the faithful discharge of his duty there is far more 
peace, more joy, and satisfaction, than in all the vain 
allurements of this world. He hath found another 
heaven upon earth, besides these temporary enjoy- 
ments ; a heaven within his own breast composed of 
joyous hopes and blessed expectations ; and in this 
heaven hath often found himself a thousand times 
more happy than among all the festivities of an 
earthly paradise, and therefore knows very well that 
he is bid to his loss whenever he is tempted to ex- 
change the one for the other. He is throughly sen- 
sible, having already found it to his smart, that by 
sinning he shall sustain a much heavier loss, and 
expose himself to far more exquisite agonies of mind 
than any this world can threaten him withal ; and 
therefore certainly reckons upon it, that whenever 
to avoid a sin he incurs a suffering, he wisely chooses 
of two evils the least. And while his soul stands 
thus affected, it is shot-proof against all temptations, 
and much more against those temptations which so- 
licit him to renounce his religion, and in which he 
knows by experience there is far more good than 
the world can propose to him in exchange for it. 
He knows both how little the world, and how much 
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true reli^o is worth ; and having made a just esti- 
mate of both, to propose to him any worldly hope 
as a price for his faith, is the same thing as to offer a 
miser dross for his gold. His mind is fixed in this 
persuasion, that all the mischief this world can do 
him are inconsiderable to one who must live for 
ever in another unspeakaMy happy or miserable; 
and therefore to threaten him into apostasy with 
any worldly fear, is to attempt to blow up a rock of 
marble with a squib of wildfire. But when once a 
men hath taken off the restraints of his conscience 
from his wild affections, and let them loose to the 
world, they will aid and assist its temptations against 
him, and animate them with a thousand times more 
life and vigour than is in their own natures. For 
as for the goods of this world, they can never be- 
witch us as they do, did we not give a dress to 
them ; we paint their faces, and varnish them over 
with an artificial beauty, and then fall in love with 
our own fucus ; and so much as we value and affect 
them beyond their natural worth, so much power 
we give them to conquer and enslave us. When 
therefore, by leading a sensual and wicked life, a 
man has wholly devoted himself to the world, he 
hath put himself into the world's power to b^ com- 
manded and disposed of as it pleases. And now, 
if any worldly good beckons and invites him, his 
mad affection will presently hurry him after it, 
though it be through thick and thin, through the 
.most flagitious and enormous courses. Ifanyworidly 
evil threaten and alarm him, he must immediately 
fly, though it be from virtue and innocence, irom 
God and heaven, and all that is sacred in religion. 
His affections have rendered him a mere ladcey to 
BbS 
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the goods and evils that are without him, and where- 
ever thej send him he must go, wherever thej lead 
him he must follow, let their vagaries be never so 
wild or wicked. If therefore, while his soul is thus 
enslaved to the world, he should be tempted hj him 
to apostatize from his religion, what hath he to re* 
Strain or secure him ? For, ever since he got loose 
from his conscience, he is wholly led by his aflfec- 
tions ; and these being chained and fastened to the 
world, hale him after it, which way soever it moves* 
So long as his religion and his worldly interest con- 
sist, and go hand in hand, he is very well content to 
own and follow it ; but if ever a storm or persecution 
should part them, in all probability he will follow 
his interest, and, like the treacherous Orpha, give his 
religion a parting kiss and leave it. For his heart 
is now so wedded to the world, that he esteems no* 
thing so good as its goods, and nothing so evil asr ita 
evils ; and the one being his heaven, and the other 
his hell, all other considerations are overcome by 
them ; and to obtain the one, and avoid the other, 
he must stick at nothing, no, not at renouncing his 
God and his religion, together with all his hopes of a 
fiiture immortality. 

6. And lastly. Living in any known course of sin 
provokes Grod to give us up to the power of delusion : 
for so long as men submit themselves to the guidance 
and direction of a good conscience, the Spirit of God, 
who is a Spirit of truth, abides with them, and not 
only directs their wills, but also informs their under- 
6tan(]^gs, and enables them to discern the beauty and 
reality of those heavenly truths, which he hath re- 
vealed to us in the holy scriptures. For though, 
since he hath revealed already the whole will of God 
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to us concerning our eternal salvation, we have no 
reason to expect that he will reveal new truths to 
us ; yet seeing, so far forth as it is necessary, he bath 
pnunised and engaged that be will cooperate with 
us, to enable us as well to understand the will of 
God, as to perform it ; we have the greatest reason 
in the world to depend upon it, that so long as we 
cherish his heavenly inspirations, by yielding to them 
our free and ready compliance, he will be so far an 
assisting genius to our understandings, as to surest 
to us those truths which he hath already revealed, 
and set them before our eyes in so fair a light, as 
that we shall not £ul more clearly to discern, and 
more distinctly to apprehend them, than otherwise 
we should or could have done. For when he writes 
his truth upon our minds, it is with such a victorious 
sunbeam, as will endure neither cloud nor shadow 
before it. Whenever he speaks, he speaks not to 
our ears, but to our minds, and represents things na^ 
kedly and immediately to our understandings. He 
converses with our spirits, as spirits do with spirits, 
without involving Jhis sense in articulate sounds or 
material representations ; but objects it to us in its 
own naked light, and characterizes it immediately on 
our understandings. And as he proposes the divine 
light to us, so he also illuminates our minds to dis- 
cern and comprehend it : he raises and exalts our in- 
tellectual powers, and as a vital form to the light of 
our reason, invigorates and actuates it, and thereby 
renders its apprehension of things more quick, and 
piercing, and sagacious. Thus doth the Holy Spirit 
more or less assist us in the true understanding of 
divine things, as he finds us more or less compliant 
with his heavenly pleasure ; and though he stands 
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no more obliged to render our minds infallible, than 
our wills impeccable, yet so long as by our sincere 
obedience to his holy suggestions, we keep ourselves 
under his conduct and direction, we may depend 
upon it he will either preserve us from all dangerous 
errors, or if for just reasons he should permit us to 
Ml into any such, they shall not prove dangerous to 
us, but either we shall be convinced of them while 
we live, or obtain pity and pardon for them when 
we die. But whilst we persist in any wilful course 
of sin, we do not only violate our own conscience, 
but also repel those good motions of the Spirit of God, 
whereby he strives to reduce and reclaim us ; in do- 
ing which, we continually grieve him, and if we do 
not forbear, shall at length provoke him wholly to 
forsake and abandon us, to give us up to our own 
hearts' lusts as desperate wretches, with whom he 
hath hitherto strove and struggled in vain, and of 
whose future recovery there remains no further hope 
or prospect. And when he hath forsaken us, our 
mind will not only be left naked and destitute of all 
those helps and advantages for the understanding of 
divine truths, which it receives from him, but also 
be exposed to the cheats and fallacies of evil spirits, 
whose recreation it is to put tricks upon our minds ; 
to banter and play upon our easy faith, to cast mists 
before our eyes, and therein to juggle away all true 
religion from us, and foist in the room of it the most 
fulsome errors and mistakes. For so the apostle tells 
us of antichrist, the great deceiver, that he should 
come with all the deceivahlenesfi of unrighteousness 
to them that perish; because tJiey received not the 
love oftruthy that they might he saved. And that for 
that cause, viz. their not receiving the truth in the 
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love of it, God should send them atrotig delusion, 
that they should beUeve a Ue ; that is, by abandon-' 
ing them to the power of cheating and deluding 
spirits : that they all might he damned who be- 
lieved not the truth, but had pleasure in unright- 
eousness, 2 Thess. ii. 10, 11, IS. And God grant that 
thia at last prove not our ftte, that because we have 
sinned against the clearest light, and gone astray in 
all unrighteousness, under the best and purest reli- 
gion in the world, we are not at length given up by 
Crod to follow the wild delusions of antichrist, and to 
believe all those fulsome lies and impostures, which 
he from age to age hath been imposing upon the 
world. But whether it prove thus or no, this I am 
sure of, that by persisting in any vicious course, 
against the light and conviction of our consciences, 
we highly provoke Almi^ty God to withdraw his 
grace from us, and ^ve us up to our own hearts* 
lusts ; and when this is done, our own hearts' lusts 
will soon betray and give up our faith to false and 
vicious principles of religion. 

And now having shewn at laige what strong and 
prevalent tendencies there are in a wicked life to 
apostasy from true religion, I shall conclude this ar- 
gument with two or three inferences. 

1. From hence I infer, what a great malignity 
there is in men's being inconstant to and aposta- 
tizing from the true religion, in compliance with 
their sinful affections ; it being, as you see, the ill 
daughter of a bad mother, (a debauched and a disso- 
lute conscience,) and consequently partaking of all 
its natural bane and mah'gnity, even as all other bad 
effects do of the malignant nature of their bad causes. 
But the truth of thia will more fiilly appear by con- 
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aidering the particular evils which men's inconstancy 
to, and proneness to revolt firom the true religion 
implies ; of which I shall give you these five in« 
stances : 

1. The great impietj of it. 

S, The desperate folly of it. 

3. The foul dishonesty of it. 

4. The shameful cowardice of it. 

5. The vast hazard and insecurity of it. 

1. Consider the great impiety of it. He who can 
part with his religion, or any principle of it, upcm 
any other terms than a full conviction of the &lae- 
hood of it, is either a downright atheist, who, beKeir- 
ing no religion to be true, governs himself by this 
principle, that the wisest course is to profess none 
but that which is uppermost, and most for his in- 
terest; or a profane and impious wretch^ who, 
though he believes his own religion true, exchanges 
it for another which he believes to be false, upon 
no other consideration, but so much temporal advan- 
tage to boot: by which he plainly declares, that 
in the balance of his estimation the odds between 
truth and falsehood, the declarations of God, and the 
impostures of the Devil, is so inconsiderable, that the 
least addition of the transitory goods of this world 
to the latter, renders it of sufficient weight to turn 
the scale against the former, and that for his part 
he is not much concerned whether the Almighty be 
his friend or foe ; and provided he may but enjoy 
his ease and pleasure a few years longer here, he is 
very well contented to part with all his hopes and in- 
terest in God for ever. For this is the natural con- 
struction of men's apostasy from the true religion, in 
consideration of their worldly interest, that that in- 
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tereet is in their esteem for more eligible tbaD Ood 
with all his power and goodness ; that it is better to 
be without God in the world, than without prefer- 
ment ; and that that man makes a ver^ good bar- 
gain, who gets a good place in exchange for his 
Maker, and with the treacherous Judas sella his Sa- 
viour, thouf^ it be but for thirty pieces of silver : 
which is such a monstrous d^ree of impiety, as one 
would think should be sufficient to scare and affright 
the most courageous sinner that hath but the least 
apprehension of God, or sense o£ good and evD. But 
then, 

S. Consider the desperate folly <tf men's abandon- 
ing their reli^on, in compliance with their vicious 
affections. For he who without through conviction 
abandons the profession of his religion, whether it be 
true or folse, doth together with that most certainly 
abandon all the blessed rewards, and incur all the 
dreadful penalties, that true reli^on promises and de- 
nounces ; because though his religion perhaps may be 
&lse, yet in renoundng it whilst he believes it true, 
his will doth as maliciously renounce the tru'e reli- 
gion, as if it really were so. He thought it true, and 
yet renounced it, by which he plainly declares, that 
if it had been true, he would have renounced it ; so 
that whether it be true or folse, it is all one to him, 
his will is the same, his crime and guilt the same ; it 
is true religion he intentionally renounces, and there- 
fore in so doing he doth intentionally renounce all 
his concern and interest in true religion. Now what 
a desperate piece of folly is this, for a man to part 
with all his stock in the common bank of religion, 
which, if it be not a downright sham and imposture, 
is of everlasting mtment and concern to him. avlj 
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for a present gratification of some vain and unrea- 
sonable lust ; to divorce himself for ever from the 
love of Oody to quit all title and interest in the pre- 
cious blood of the Saviour of the world, only to curry 
a shortlived fiEivour with men, with men whose 
breath is in their nostrils, and who within a few dajrs 
or years must go off the stage, and leave us here 
perhaps forlorn and destitute ; to part with all my 
glorious hopes of heaven, which are my best heaven 
upon earth ; and which is worse, with heaven itself, 
where I have treasures of bliss sufficient to maintain 
me in a most happy port to eternal ages, only to 
gain or secure a transitory estate or preferment; 
which, while I have it, cannot make me happy, and 
from which, ere long, I shall be torn and divided, and 
not be a farthing the better for, for ever ; to expose 
one's self as a public spectacle of scorn and contempt 
to Crod and angels, and all the wise and good part of 
the rational world, for a short extemporary blaze of 
pompous splendour and greatness, which lies at the 
mercy of every counter-blast of fortune, and in all 
probability will ere long expire in smoke and stink, 
wretchedness and infamy ; to plunge one's self head- 
long into all the agonies and torments, the horrors 
and desperations of a woful eternity, only to escape 
a short persecution and a glorious martyrdom ; when 
a little after, perhaps, I shall suffer a great deal more 
and longer under the gout, stone, or strangury, with- 
out the comfort of dying in a brave cause, and being 
assured of an immortal recompense, than I could 
have done under the hand of the executioner with 
it ? And yet' all these mad pranks that man plays at 
once, who abandons his religion in compliance with 
his lusts. 
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S. Consider the foul dishonesty of it. For, besides 
that our religion being the most sacred pledge com- 
mitted to us by God for our own use, and the use of 
our latest posterity, we cannot viciously desert and 
abandon it without betraying of God, and falsifying 
our trust to him ; and which is worse, without squan- 
dering away the most inestimable good that ever he 
committed to men, upon our own* base lusts, and his 
most execrable enemies, which is dishonesty black- 
ened with the foulest ingratitude : besides this, I say, 
by forsaking our religion in compliance with any 
lewd affection, we do not only do a dishonest thing 
at present, but also totally discard the obligations to 
honesty for the future : for there is nothing can ra^ 
tionally oblige a man to be throughly honest, but 
only his religion, or inward sense that it is his indis- 
pensable duty towards God, before whose righteous 
tribunal he must one day give an account of all his 
actions. The two great motives of human action 
are religion and worldly interest : now as for reli- 
gion, that consists of fixed and unalterable princi- 
ples, which will by no means ply or bend to the al- 
terations of outward affairs and circumstances ; but 
do in all conditions move and oUige us with equal 
force and vigour ; whereas worldly interest is a fickle 
and mutable thing, that varies and alters with every 
outward turn and revolution : so that that which is 
my interest to*day, may prove my damage to- 
morrow ; and if it should, whatever part I act to- 
day, it will oblige me to act the contrary to-morrow. 
When therefore a man hath let go his religion, and 
hath nothing but his interest to hold him, it is cross 
or pile for the future, whether you find him an ho- 
nest man or a knave; because firom henceforth he 
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will be knave or honest according as it serines his 
turn, and that which serves his turn to-day^ niajr 
prove his loss and prejudice to-morrow ; so that wbe^ 
ther to-day or to-morrrow he proves a true man or 
a cheat, wholly depends upon the die of fortune^ and 
you must consult his stars to find the lucky hoor or 
moment when you may safely trust him* For after 
the wretch hath been so perfidious as to renounce 
his Grod and his rdigion, he hath no one principle 
remaining in him upon which you can fasten any 
lasting confidence. As for his interest, that is such 
a fickle and inconstant thing, that there is no trust* 
jng it ; if it plead for you now, the next torn of af- 
firirs it may be retained against you ; and the man beii^ 
got loose from all the ties and obligations of fiddi^, 
you may be sure he will stick at nothing, be it never 
ao foul, that his present interest invites him to serve 
Irimsdf ; he will make no bones, whenever he hath a 
fair opportunity, to cheat and betray his own father, 
or supplant his dearest friend or benefactor; and 
what should hinder him, his conscience and religion 
being gone, and with them all binding principles of 
truth and honesty ? For when a man forsakes his re<^ 
ligion out of any vicious affection, he doth in effect 
make this public declaration to the world ; ^* By this 
** my own act and deed, I do here for ever renounce 
^^ all the obligations to honesty and fair dealing with 
" God or men, and am resolved for the future to be 
^^ deaf and inexorable to all the importunities of con* 
" science and religion. From henceforth I will listen 
•* to no other call but that of my worldly interest ; 
** when that bids me be honest I will be honest, and 
" when it bids me play the knave I will play the 
" knave ; and therefore for the future I warn all 
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** that know me, to trust tne no further than they 
can make it my interest to be true, and not to 
venture the most trifling matter in wtiich they are 
unwilling to be wronged, either upon my ftith, 
*^ word, or oath, without demanding of me such 
ample securities, as may render it impossible fot 
me to wrong them without wronging myself: for 
this is the principle I now intend to live by. That 
^ is always best and fittest to be done, that is most 
•* subservient to my present interest.** This, in con- 
struction of fact, is the profession which that man 
takes up, who, in compliance with any vicious affec- 
tion, abandons the profession of his religion. 

4h, Consider the shameM cowardice of it. The ad-^ 
vantages of true religion are great enough to encou- 
rage a nund of any constancy or firmness to charge 
through the greatest difficulties the world can inter- 
pose between them and him. Who, that hath the 
spirit of a man, would ever boggle to wade through 
a narrow shallow stream of temporary sufferings, 
whilst on the further shore he beholds a heaven of 
immortal joys ready to receive and reward him? 
But for a man to turn his back, and run away firom 
God and heaven, for fear only of being disappointed 
by some lewd, covetous, or ambitious hope, is such 
an instance of vile, prostitute baseness, as is beneath 
even contempt and derision. For what danger car 
difficulty dares that wretch encounter, that dares not 
stand by his religion, in which he confesses all his 
future hopes are involved, for fear of losing such a 
place, or being disappointed of such a preferment, 
which within a few days or years he knows very 
well he must lose for ever ? He who hath a mind 
capable of being scared out of his religion by such 
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mean considerations as these, is good for nothing; 
but only to be made the footbidl of fortune, to 
be kicked up and down upon her scornful toe at 
pleasure, who, by threatening him with the smallest 
evil, can huff him out of the greatest good, and find- 
ing him a wretched passive thing, that hath not 
strength enough to resist her weakest impressions, 
makes him her sport and recreation, and turns him 
into any thing,- and tosses him whither she pleases ; 
from truth to falsehood, from Grod to the Devil, and 
from heaven to hell, without the least control or ofM 
position. For the poor man's soul is grown so ten- 
der and effeminate, that, for the greatest good in all 
the world, he cannot endure the least air of suffering 
to blow upon him. Tell him of suffering for right- 
eousness' sake, and the very thought of it frights 
and appals him. Present but a persecution at his 
breast, and bid him stand and deliver, and the crest- 
fallen poltroon is presently ready to cry out, •* O 
spare my life, spare my ddn ! and take my religion, 
take my God, and all my hopes of heaven and im- 
mortality." And who but an infamous coward 
would ever endure to be hectored out of so vast a 
good by the weak and impotent evils of this world ; 
which, if they do their worst, can only rob him of a 
few transitory enjoyments, which, without their con- 
straint, he must ere long take his leave of for ever ? 
How ridiculously meanspirited would it be for a man 
to deliver up his purse to a thief, who he knows hath 
no other weapon but a slender switch to hurt and 
offend him ! But for a man to deliver up his re- 
ligion, and with that his Grod and his heaven, at the 
demand of a short skin-deep affliction, which can 
only disease him for a few moments, and shall then 
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detemtine in everlasting pleasure and delight, is a 
thousand times more mean and ridiculous. 

5. And lastly. Consider the vast hazard and inse- 
curity of a man's parting with his religion, in com- 
pliance with his vicious afiections : for that which 
moves him to it is only his prospect of living at ease, 
a few yean longer, or gratilying some covetous de- 
sire of ambition ; but whether he obtain these ends 
by parting with his reli^on, is vastly hazardous and- 
insecure. Perhaps, when I have acted this im[Hous 
and perfidious part, I may be cast into such circum- 
stances as may force me upon impartial reflections, 
and make me see, whether I will or no, the black- 
ness and infamy of my rev<At and apostasy ; which, 
if it should happen, would inevitably raise such a 
swarm of horrors in my conscience, and cast me into 
such agonies and convulsions of soul, as will render 
me a hell and a devil to myself, and give me a thou- 
sand times more pain and uneasiness than aU those 
temporal evils could have done, for fear of which I 
ran away irom my religion. And if to shun poverty, 
I should throw myself into desperation ; if to avoid 
a prison, which to an innocent mind with a righteous 
cause can make a heaven upon earth, I should cast 
myself into a hell upon earth ; if to keep in a whole 
skin, I should bring upon myself the intolerable an- 
guish of a wounded spirit ; if to escape being re- 
jected, disgraced, and discountenanced by men, I 
should expose myself to the perpetual clamour and 
reproaches of my own conscience : if these things, I 
say, should happen, as it is very probable they may, 
I shall find myself miserably disappointed of that 
ease and quiet enjoyment, for the sake of which I 
basely abandoned my religion ; I shall find that, to 
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save my garments from being singed, I have thrown 
my body into a consuming flame, and only exposed 
my breast to save my buckler. But then suppose 
this should riot happen ; suppose my conscience 
should be stupid and insensible enough to bear the 
guilt of my apostasy without remorse or relenting; 
yet my prospect of gain and advancement in this 
world is extremely hazardous and insecure. For it 
\fi a thousand to one, but they to whose religion I 
turn, and upon whose favour I depend, will, by one 
means or other, discover my falsehood and insin- 
cerity ; and if in the course of my actions, or any 
other suspicious indication, they should find cause 
to be jealous that I embraced their religion only to 
serve my interest, and against the persuasion of my 
own mind ; if they are wise, they will treat me as a 
dangerous person, upon whom there is no reliance ; 
for how can they imagine that I should be true to 
them, who have been false to my religion ? It is a 
proverb among the Jews, that proselytes are not to 
be trusted to the tenth generation ; and by too many 
woful instances in our own neighbourhood, we find 
it a maxim in some men's politics, that a new convert 
is no more to be trusted than an old heretic. And 
though for a while they may think fit to use me as 
a proper tool to serve a present design, yet to be 
sure they will use me no longer than they needs 
must; and when I have done their work, I must 
expect to be thrust out, to make room for such as 
they can more safely depend on. And if this should 
not happen, as it is very probabte it may, yet see- 
ing all human affairs are liable to perpetual turns 
and mutabilities, perhaps upon the next revolution a 
contrary interest may aj)pear upon the stage, and 
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then I shall find myself deserted of all my present 
supports and dependencies, and, like a forlorn wretch, 
utterly abandoned both by God and men, without any 
other company to entertain me in this my mournful 
solitude, besides the woful remembrances of my guilt 
and shame. To such infinite uncertainties of obtain- 
ing their ends are those miserable men exposed, who 
desert their religion in pursuit of their worldly in- 
terest. And so I have done with the first inference : 
but then, 

2. From hence I infer. How cautious a man ought 
to be in changing his religion, or any principles of it, 
lest that which induces him to it be not so much his 
conviction as his profligate conscience. I do not 
pretend, that men are always to maintain the same 
persuasion in matters of religion ; for such an obliga- 
tion would as effectually serve the interest of false 
religion as of true. Whatever some men pretend, we 
are all of us, from top to bottom, a company of falli- 
ble creatures ; and if we are in an error, as it is pos* 
fdUe we may, it is our duty to endeavour to be betr 
ter informed. Nor do I deny, but an honest-minded 
man, without being in the least influenced by a bad 
conscience, may be innocently, or at least pitiably se- 
duced from truth to error by false colours and pro- 
bable appearances, for want of sufficient sagacity to 
distinguish between sophistry and true reason. But 
if, in compliance with any vicious affection, or in 
pursuit of any worldly interest, a man deserts the 
truth, and takes up false and erroneous principles, 
his error is no longer imputable to the weakness of 
his understanding, but to the wickedness of his will; 
and a wilful error in his faith will prove as fatal and 
as damnable to him, as a wilful wickedness in his 

c c 2 
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manners ; and whenever his wretched soul shall ap^ 
pear before the great Searcher of hearts,' it shall cer- 
tainly be treated by him as a wilful apostate, that 
hath perfidiously renounced his baptismal vow, and 
abjured his God, his Saviour, truth, and religion. 
And seeing it is thus, it very highly concerns men. 
as they love themselves, or have any regard of their 
own everlasting wdl-being, not to desert their reli- 
gion, or any principle of it, upon any other motive 
than a thorough conviction of its falsehood ; not tq 
mffer themselves to be seduced from it by any tem- 
poral interest or vicious affection, lest in so doing 
they reprobate themselves from God, and all the 
blessed hopes of a glorious eternity hereafter. For 
when men are upon changing their persuasions in 
religion, it is an ordinary thing for their interests 
and passions so to intermingle with their reasonings, 
that, without some care and observation of them- 
selves, they will not be able to discern which of the 
two hath the greater influence upon them; inso- 
much, that I am very apt to think that tliere are si 
great many careless and unreflecting people that are 
hurried merely by their interests and passions out 
of one religious persuasion into another, who yet, 
through gross neglect and inobservance of them- 
selves, believe themselves to be converts upon pure 
reason and conviction. Perhaps upon the solicita- 
tions of worldly interest their minds were wrought 
into a strong inclination to a change ; insomuch, that 
they vehemently wish that they could but satisfy 
their reason and conscience of the truth and reality 
of that new persuasion, which these their impor- 
tunate passions so earnestly invite them to embrace; 
and then, with this strong, bias of worldly interest 
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upon their minds, away th^ run, hunting after rea- 
sons and arguments to conrince and satisfy them- 
selves ; and if, in this heat of affection, they can but 
light upon any little shov of probability, that will 
quickly improve them into irrefragable proofs and 
demonstrations: for when a man inquires whether 
such a doctrine be true, with a strong inclinatioD of 
will to find it so, he will be afraid to consult the 
reasons and arguments against it, lest they should 
convince him that it is false, and thereby defeat hh 
inclination. And when once a man is so prepossessed 
as that he will listen only to one side of the qaes- 
tion, be that side never so absurd and ridiculous, it 
is a bard case if he cannot find reasons enough to 
wheedle himself into the belief of it ; for his very in- 
clination to believe it will deter him from entering 
into a strict examination of those reasons; and being 
afraid to examine them too far, lest he should find 
them false and unconcluding, if he can but discern the 
least colour of probability in their first view and ap* 
pearance, that will be sufficient to convince him, and 
render him a warm and zealoas convert : for indeed 
the man was a convert in his heaH upon reasons of 
worldly interest, before ever he thought of those rea- 
sons of reli^on that made him a convert in his judg- 
ment ; so that it was his interest that converted Iris 
affections, and his affections that converted his faith; 
and yet all this while, for want of self-reflection, the 
man imagines that bis new faith is wholly owing to 
the reason and evidence it carries with it ; whereas, 
would he but impartially consult himself, and take a 
little pains to review the steps and progress of tiis 
change, where it h^^, and how it proceeded and 
concluded, he would soon be forced to acknowledge, 
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that the first and fundamental reason of it was no* 
thing but a worldly interest. Wherefore, to secure 
you against this dangerous piece of self-delusion, by 
which I doubt there are too many men do eternally 
ruin and destroy themselves, I will endeavour to 
give you some certain signs and indications by which 
you may be able to judge, if ever you should be 
tempted to change your present religion or per- 
suasion, whether you do it sincerely and upon pure 
conviction of mind, or in mere compliance with any 
vicious or worldly affection : and I shall give them 
to you in these foUowing queries, which I earnestly 
beseech you seriously to propose to your own souls, 
whenever any such temptation shall befall you. 

1. Whether, upon your first entrance on the de- 
bate of changing, your prejudice lie on the side of 
your present religion, or of that you are invited to 
turn to? 

2. Whether you had not some distaste in your af- 
fections to your present religion, before you enter- 
tained any overtures of changing it ? 

3. Whether that which gave you first inclination 
to change was not some temporal interest ? 

4. Whether, before ybu entertained any intention 
to change, you were fully resolved to consult impar- 
tially both sides of the question ? 

5. Whether, when you first entered upon this con- 
sultation, it was your unfeigned intention, whatever 
should happen to you, to adhere to that side which 
should appear most reasonable ? 

6. And lastly, Whether, before you were inclined 
to change, you did conscientiously comply with the 
obligations of religion, and continued to do so after- 
wards ? 
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1. When you fall under any temptation to change, 
ask your own soul, whether your prejudice lie on 
the side of your present religion, or of that which 
you are tempted to turn to ? There is no man that 
sincerely professes any religion, but must be strongly 
prejudiced for it, especially if he imbibed it betimes, 
and was principled in it by his education ; for how 
can he sincerely profess it without engaging his af- 
■ fections towards it, and heartily espoiising its in- 
terest? For though I confess it is a fault for men so 
to preengage themselves to any religious principles, 
especially such as are not exceeding clear and evi- 
dent, (and such are all the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity,) as to shut their ears against all contnuy 
reasons, and obstinately resolve never to part with 
them, or so much as to admit into consideration any 
ailment or evidence against them ; yet, after all, 
it is impossible for any sincere professor of any re- 
ligion, whether it be true or false, to be so indif- 
ferently affected towards it, as not to side with it in 
his will as well as in his faith and judgment; so that 
whenever he is tempted to desert it, the temptation 
must necessarily find him strongly prcengaged for it; 
and unless it bring along with it sufficient evidence, 
not only to convince his reason, but also to captivate 
his prejudice, it will never be able to prevail. For 
if ever the man loved his religion, his passion will 
contend for it as well as his reason ; so that all ar- 
guments against it, be they never so strong and co- 
gent, will at first especially find a difficult access to, 
and an ungrateful reception in his mind ; and though 
he is so overborne by the strength of the evidence 
against it, that he can no longer forbear doubting 
and suspecting it, yet still he is very loath to part 
c c 4 
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with it, and still he wishes it were tme, though he 
is not able to evince it so, till after having endured 
a long siege of strong and pressing arguments he is 
driven at length out of all his defences, and ihesi his 
prejudice jrields, as well as his judgment, to surrender 
up his erroneous faith to the prevailing power of fais 
convictions : this is the natural temper of every sin- 
ciere professor of any religion. When therefore you 
are at any time tempted to change your religion, be- 
fore you proceed, pause a while, and consider se- 
riously how you stand disposed, and which way your 
heart is preengaged; whether to the religion you 
have hitherto professed, or to that for which you are 
invited to change it. Consult a while with your 
own souls to which side of the question yon 
most inclined to listen, whether to the side which 
serts your present persuasion, or to that which con- 
tradicts and opposes it. Observe but which way 
your wishes and your passions move, whether jfor or 
against it, and which reasons and arguments you 
are most concerned for, those that oppose, or those 
that defend it. For assure yourselves, if the tempta- 
tion to change find you lukewarm and indifferent, or 
so much as easy and pliable to its proposals ; if it 
finds you unaverse to admit of a contrary persuasion, 
or forward to catch at every show of evidence against 
that religion which you have hitherto professed, or 
ready to be staggered out of it upon the first appear- 
ance of any reasons or probabilities against it ; if, I 
say, you find any of these evil symptoms upon you, 
when you are first tempted to change, you have 
great reason to suspect that you are a false hypocrite 
to that profession which you have hitherto made; 
that there is some vile affection in you that hath got 
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the ascendant of your religion and your conscience, 
and that if in this temper you proceed to a change, 
you will be found to be a convert of your lusts, and 
not of your convictions. 

2. When you fall under any temptation to change 
your religion^ examine whether you have not enter- 
tained some distaste to it in your affections, before 
you proceed any further ; whether you have not en* 
tertained some quarrel against it, upon the account 
of the disturbance it gives you in your vicious de- 
lights and enjoyments; or because it too severely 
exacts of you universal sanctity of life and manners, 
to which, of aU things in the world, your heart is 
most averse, and without which the inflexible prin- 
ciples of your present persuasion will not permit 
you to hope for any favour from God, either here or 
hereafter. Consider whether upon these accounts 
your mind be not cankered with a secret enmity 
against your religion ; whether under those qualms 
of conscience it often gives you, your heart doth not 
rise against it, and you do not sometimes secretty 
wish that you could release your faith from its ty- 
rannic principles, which give you so much pain and 
disturbance, and submit it to some gentler religion, 
that would permit you to sin in quiet, or at least 
prove more indulgent to your lusts : for if this be 
your temper, you are in very great danger of being 
betrayed by it into any false and corrupt religion 
that shall be tendered you in exchange for your own. 
For if this other religion offer but any fair terms to 
your vicious affections, or propose but any expedient 
how to accommodate the vexatious quarrel between 
them and your consciences ; if it doth but any way 
reconcile your hope of heaven to your vicious man- 
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ners, by directing you to some easier terms of sal- 
vation than that of forsaking all unrighteou^neM 
and worldly lusts ^ and live soberly ^ and righteously^ 
and godly in this present world ; if it will but ad- 
mit of any commutation of that unsufferabie penance 
of godliness for bodily exercise, of inward mortifi- 
cation for a long fast or a sound whipping, of put- 
ting off the old man for putting on a hair shirt, of 
running the race of a holy life for a sauntering pil- 
grimage, or the like ; this is a religion for your tooth, 
with which your naughty heart will be ready enough 
to fall in love upon the first interview ; and when 
once it hath gained our heart and affections, if we 
do not take the greater heed, they will quickly gain 
our faith and judgment : for when a man is angry 
with his own religion because it sits uneasy on his 
conscience, if a more easy religion presents itself to 
him, he can hardly forbear wishing it were true, 
though as yet he hath no evidence that it is so ; and 
then a very slender evidence will suffice to induce a 
belief of the reality of any thing which a man earn- 
estly wishes and desires. If in this ill temper of 
mind therefore you should be tempted to change 
your religion, it concerns you, as much as your souls 
are worth, to look about you ; for you have a seducer 
in your breast, a i)revalent insinuating seducer, viz. 
some vile and sinful affection, who, if you listen to 
his charming i)ersuasions, will certainly betray you 
into a most damnable apostasy. Wherefore, before 
you proceed to examine the merits of the cause, 
consider seriously with yourselves, that that disturb- 
ance which your present religion gives to your vi- 
cious affections, for which you are so angry with it, 
is so far from being a just ground to suspect it, that 
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it is a real evidence of the truth of it ; because it is 
a sensible demonstration of its holiness, which is an 
inseparable concomitant of truth ; and therefore for 
you to desert it upon this motive, is in effect to pro- 
nounce it a false religion, because it gives you a sen- 
sible experiment of its truth and reality. 

3. When you fall under any temptation to change 
your reli^on, consider whether that which gave you 
the first inclination to change was not some tem- 
poral interest; whether, before ever you admitted 
any thought of a change, you did not perceive an- 
other religion appear upon the stage attended with 
all the fair hopes and advantages of this world, and 
whether this prospect did not first su^;e8t to you a 
great inclination to enter into its retinue. I do not 
deny but that even worldly considerations may so 
far influence honest minds, as to put them upon a 
more severe and impartial scrutiny of their present 
persuasions in religion ; and unless it be in case of 
palpable truth or falsehood, it is but honest prudence, 
when a man's temporal interest lies at stake, to take 
care that he is sure of his hand, that he doth not 
throw it away upon a false persuasion in a fit of 
blind humour or obstinacy, and sacrifice that to an 
erroneous judgment, which he owes to no other altar 
but truth's. And indeed before I throw myself upon 
any suffering, whether it be loss or pain, I am bound 
in conscience diligently to inquire whether it be for 
truth or righteousness' sake, lest, instead of receiving 
the crown of martyrdom, I am sent away to seek 
my reward in the paradise of fools. But if, merely 
upon the consideration of any present toss or advan- 
tage I find myself strongly inclined to change my 
religion. bef(H<e ever I enter into the merits of the 
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cause, to examine the reasons pro and con, it is a 
certain sign that that loss or advantage that inclines 
me, hath a more powerful influence upon me than 
my religion ; that I love the world better than Qod^ 
and do prefer my earthly expectations before all my 
hopes of everlasting happiness. And if in this ill 
temper of mind I should be tempted to a present 
change, it concerns me, as much as my soul is worth, 
to be very careful what I do : for I stand upon the 
brink of a precipice, the foul and fatal precipice of 
apostasy, into which if I fall, I am ruined for ever. 
For if in changing my religion it be found that I 
followed this my wicked inclination more than any 
sincere conviction, I must expect to be treated by 
God as an apostate and renegado, as a wilful deserter 
of his cause, and betrayer of his sacred truth. But 
if I change, while I stand thus inclined, it is fearfully 
hazardous but this will be found to be the truth of 
the case ; for in all probability my wicked inclination 
will cast a mist l)efore my understanding, and so 
darken its prospect, that it will hardly be able to dis- 
tinguish the grossest sophistry from the clearest 
reason. So that now those arguings, which before I 
saw through with half an eye, and looked upon as 
Inost absurd and ridiculous, will appear to my abused 
and biassed mind in the colours of clear evidence 
and plain demonstration, and I shall be ready to 
surrender up my faith to those trifling pretences of 
reason and authority, which before I laughed at and 
despised: now. Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock will I build my churchy will seem a very preg- 
nant proof that all the bishops of Rome from St. 
Peter are ordained the supreme heads of the church, 
and the fountains of all ecclesiastical authority, 
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though they are not so much as mentioned in it, 
no, nor from any thing that appears, so much as 
thought of. NoWf This is my body, looks like a 
substantial evidence of the truth of transubstantia- 
tion, and of all those wild absurdities it contains ; 
though those forms of speech, / am the true vine, 
and / am the door, do as substantially prove that 
Christ bears grapes, and ' turns upon hinges. Now 
every thing will appear to me in a quite different 
guise from what it did before, and I shall fancy that 
I spy demonstration where before I could only dis- 
cern probabiUty ; for a good sum of money or a rich 
preferment is a strange clearer of some men's eye- 
sight. Thus when a man begins to think of chang- 
ing his religion under the powerful influence of his 
worldly interest, that is usually the only effectual 
reason that leads and persuades him : as for other 
reasons, they only serve for form sake to disguise 
the foul apostasy into some resemblance of a sincere 
conversion ; for till his interest struck in with them, 
they signified nothing with him, made not the least 
impression on his mind ; but being backed with that, 
all on a sudden they are wondrous cogent and per- 
suasive ; from whence it is evident, Chat they received 
their strength and force from his interest, without 
the air of which they are not able to operate ; and 
consequently that the change of his faith is owing 
to the overruling interest of his covetousness and 
ambition, and not at all to the prevalence of reason 
and sincere conviction. For it was that interest 
that strongly inclined him to change before ever he 
knew any reason for it, and then it was that inclina- 
tion that made his reasons and created his con- 
victions ; and, let him talk what he pleases of rea- 
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son, scripture, and authority, i£ he was strongly in- 
clined to change before he was moved to it by rea- 
son and evidence, it is plain that the prevailing mo- 
tive of his conversion was either the fear of losing 
some good warm place, or the hope of gaining some 
important station or preferment. And if this be 
found the truth of his case when he comes to appear 
before the tribunal of Grod, it had ^ been a thousand 
times better for him that he had never been bora ; 
for then he will be found a base deserter of his God» 
a treacherous Judas to his Saviour, and a perfidious 
ren^ado from his religion, and, according to the 
quality of his sin and guilt, receive his portion of 
damnation. 

4. Consider whether, before you entertained any 
intention to change, you were fully resolved impar- 
tially to consult both sides of the question. I doubt 
there are too many among us that first resolve to . 
change their religion, and then begin to inquire after 
reasons and arguments against it, and that their re- 
solution to change is so far from being the effect of 
sincere conviction, that their conviction is the effect 
of their resolution. First, some vile affection or 
some temporal interest recommends another religion 
to them, that either gives them leave to be wicked 
without remorse or disturbance, or promises them 
gain and advancement; upon which they resolve, 
right or wrong, to entertain and embrace it; and 
then, to excuse themselves to their own consciences, 
or to vindicate their reputation to the world from 
the scandal of being downright apostates, they fall a 
hunting after reasons and arguments to convince 
themselves of the truth of it, or at least to make the 
world believe that it was not their interest but their 
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conviction that turned them. And when men thus 
resolve first, and inquire afterwards, to I)e sure their 
inquiry will be very partial ; for being fully resolved 
to change their religion upon some vicious or secular 
motive, it is become their interest to pick holes in 
it, and to reason or cavil themselves out of the be- 
Uef of it. And this makes them shy of bringing the 
matter under a fair and impartial examination, lest, 
while they are seeking reasons to overthrow their 
faith, they should find reasons to establish and con- 
firm it. So that they begin their inquiry with these 
secret intentions ; " We will listen only to one side 
" of the cause, and leave the other to shift for itself; 
and seek for as many arguments as we can against 
our religion, but none for it. We will read the 
** books and consult the teachers of one side only, 
viz. the opposite side to our present belief and per- 
suasion, and if among them we can but find argu- 
" ments enough to render the contrary persuasion 
any way probable, we will submit our faith to it 
without any further inquiry, and not trouble our- 
** selves to examine the evidence on the other side, 
" for fear we should be convinced, in spite of our 
*^ teeth, that the truth lies there ; and then our con- 
science will never let us be quiet, but be perpe- 
tually clamouring against us for base and impious 
apostates." That this is the foul and hypocritical 
intention of too many among us, is notorious enough 
by their practice ; they leap from church to church, 
and from one communion to another, without any 
pause or consideration ; they are with us to-day, and 
gone from us to-morrow, and are such mushroom, 
extemporary converts, that before ever we hear they 
doubted of their own^ they are confirmed in a con- 
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trary religion. In short, thej steal out of their re- 
ligion so softly, and with so little noise, that thej 
are commonly gone before ever we hear they are 
going, as if they were afraid we should stop and de- 
tain them by better reasons and fuller convictions. 
Whereas, had these men any conscience or honesty 
in them, they would consider, that religion is a thing 
too sacred and serious to be thus dallied and trifled 
with, and that to change one's religion is a matter 
of such vast importance as requires a long and 
through consideration, and a very dear and fiiU 
conviction of mind ; that there is too much depends 
upon it to part with it upon slight pretences, and 
that it concerns them as much as an eternity of blissr 
amounts to, not to desert it upon any other induce- 
ment but that of a through well-weighed persuasion 
of conscience. And if they had had any such honest 
thoughts about them, while they were under the 
temptation to change, they would never have ad- 
mitted any doubt of their religion, but upon great 
and palpable evidence ; and then they would have 
doubted long before they would have concluded 
against it, and not have precipitated their judgment 
hand over head into a contrary persuasion, till they 
had first applied themselves for resolution again and 
again to their old guides and pastors, and, witli all 
due deference to their authority, had strictly ex- 
amined all their reasons and answers, till they had 
throughly inspected their arguments pro and con, 
and equally heard both sides of the cause ; till they 
had read, advised, and consulted on both sides, and 
weighed the whole matter over and over with the 
greatest care and exactness. But when men run 
away from their religion in an instant, without ever 
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cdiserviDg thb r^ular process of sincere inquiries, it 
is a plain case that their wills were resolved before 
their understandings, and that they were converted 
before ever they were convinced ; and consequently, 
that it was not reason and conviction that turned 
them, but lust or interest : for though, when th^ 
we turned, they may perhaps be very diligent to 
seek cimvictioa, yet this is only an after-^ame which 
Ihey are &in to play, to save their conscience or 
thdr reputation. 

5. Consider, before you entertain any intention to 
change, whether it be your unfeigned intention, 
irhatever shall happen to you, to adhere to that side 
which shall appear most reasonable. Perhaps you 
are not yet arrived to that height of impiety as to 
resolve, right or wrong, to change your religion, whe- 
ther you find it true or folse upon a just and fair 
examination ; for this is such an horrible defiance of 
God, such an express and absolute renunciation of 
all that is sacred and good, as no man can be guilty 
of, who is not utterly abandoned of all his naturdl 
sense of religion, and relish of good and evil. But 
yet perhaps you may be tempted to change, with the 
prospect of such advantages on the one side and ca- 
lamities on the other, which, though it doth not ob- 
tain of you that base and wicked resolotion, yet doth 
so &r prevail as to engage you upon a fresh inquiry, 
to try whether, upon second thoughts and better 
cionsideratton, you can satisfy your own minds of the 
truth of that religion you are invited to turn to, that 
so you may, if possible, ixmiply with a good con^ 
science, and secure your interest in doing your duty. 
And thus far you are safe enough ; but before you 
proceed any fiirther, it concerns you, as you tendtf 
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your eveributiDg interest, to look into your own Btmikf 
md consider seriously whether you are unfe^gnedly 
resdved, whatsoever the consequence of things, nugr 
be, to deave fast to the truth of God» on which side 
soever you shall find it. Put the questkm to youu 
sdves over and over, ^ O my soul, here are such ad- 
** vantages and such calaniities before you, impoiv 
^ tuning you to change your present discountenanced 
^ religidn for a more thriving and prosperoua one; 
^ are you now resolved fiurly and impartiaUj to eir 
*^ amine the merit of the cause ?** And if thereupon 
you still find reason to believe that your present re* 
ligion is the rery truth of Jesus, will yon*rather re- 
nounce those advantages^ and incur those calamitieib 
than forego it? Win you follow the truth wheraad? 
ever you find it, and whithersoever it shaU hapnen 
to lead you, though it be from preforment to pene- 
cution ? Are you resolved, by the grace of Godf to 
prostrate all your temporal hopes and fears before it, 
and rather to lose any good, or suffer any evil, than 
desert it? For let me tell you, if you find your 
heart shrink at this proposal, or that you have any 
reserved intention, if the worst come to the worst, 
rather to part with your religion, right or wrong, 
than to shake hands with your temporal interest, you 
are in a very unfitting temper to examine on which 
side the truth lies. For it is a plain case, your mind 
is under a prevailing bias of temporal hopes and 
fiears, which will be sure to incline it to &vour that 
side of the question which is most for your interest ; 
and it will be impossible for you to examine £uriy 
and judge impartially, whilst your judgment is thus 
bribed and corrupted by your interest For your will 
bath already determined upon the matter before ever 
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your understanding hath heard the cause, and it is 
your secret intention, right or wrong, to forego your 
religion rather than your interest, if ever they come 
in competition. So that now you will be obliged, in 
your own defence, to use your utmost art to set the 
fairest colours upon the evidences against your re- 
ligion, and to stifle and enervate those that assert 
and maintain it, lest they should so confirm you in 
the belief of it, as that, when occasion requires, you 
will not be able to surrender it up, without commit- 
ting an horrible outrage and violence upon your- 
selves. Wherefore, before you suffer your worldly 
hopes and fears to summon your religion upon a new 
trial, be sure you fix this resolution in your souls; 
By the grace of Grod, I will now lay aside all in- 
terest and affection, and strictly examine the evi- 
** dence on both sides with an equal and unbiassed 
^ judgment. I will attend to nothing but the rea- 
** sons of things, and the pure merits of the cause ; 
** and wherever I find the truth lies, whether on the 
** side of my interest^or against it, I will be sure to 
** follow it, whatsoever shall be the event and issue.** 
For^if, upon the temptation of any worldly interest, 
you bring your religion to a new trial, with this se- 
cret intention, that though it should still approve it- 
self to your judgment, yet you will rather part with 
it than abandon that interest, this very intention will 
be apt to blind and mislead your judgment, to arm 
your wit and reason against your religion, and to set 
ail your faculties at work to argue you out of it, and 
pervert you from it to a contrary faith and per- 
suasion ; which if it should accomplish, you will cer- 
tainly be found guilty of a wilfiil apostasy when you 
come to be tried befiire the tribunal of God, to whos^ 
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all-teeiiig €ye the most secret motkmi of your 
are as viflible, as if they were written oti your teei* 
heads with a sunbeam; who sees your trwdieraus 
heart and false intention rather to foimke ids truth 
than your interest* and knows Tery w^ that it is 
this that seduces youy and gires fioroe to those fidtt 
reasons and convictions that inipos(|^ttpon your judf? 
ment» and betray your fidth. 

6. And lastly. When you fiiill under any tempCa^ 
tion to change your religion, consider whether betare 
you were inclined to diange you did consdentioiidf 
oomply with the c^ligadons of it. We havis toa 
many men that pretend to be m^ty inquisiliva 
after the true church and the true religbn, and yet 
live as if there were no such thing as true rdi^^on in 
the woiid, and quietly allow theoiselves in such, im- 
pious courses, as do openly affiront the conimcm prin-- 
dples of all religions. There is nothing they diead ao 
much as heresy, and, if you will believe them, are mon- 
strously concerned to examine whether the church, 
with which they now communicate, be catholic or 
heretical ; and yet all this while they persist, without 
any concern or remorse, in the most damnable heresy 
in the world, and that is, a wicked and immoral life. 
So that upon comparing their atheistical lives with 
the loud cry they make about the true catholic fiuth 
and church, one would be tempted to think that their 
Christianity began at the wrong end of their creed, 
and that they believed in the holy catholic churchy 
before they believe in God the Father Almighty^ or 
in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord; which is 
such a gross and fulsome piece of hypocrisy, as one^ 
would think any modest man should be ashamed of. 
For in the name of God, sirs, what have you to do 
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to wrangle and make a noise about religion, whose 
profligate manners are a shame and scandal to com- 
mon humanity ? It is a reproach to any religion for 
you to name it^ and shame to any church for you to 
pretend to it ; and therefore, when such as you raise 
a cry after the true church and true reKgion, it is a 
plain case that, whatever pretence you bring upon 
the stage, you are prompted by some base inter^t 
behind the curtain. And is it not a pleasant thing 
to hear sudi profligates as these pretend to be con- 
verts, who only turn from one opinion to another, 
but still continue as wicked and unreformed in their 
manners, under the opinion they turn to, as they were 
under that they turned from ? These are such con^ 
verts, as there is no church in the world that ad- 
vances true piety above worldly interest, but would 
glory to lose, and blush to gain : and what Diogenes 
said of a wicked fellow that praised him, that the 
religion may say which those men turn to, *^ What 
hurt have I done, what wicked principles am I 
guilty of, that such vMe wretches* as these shotftd 
^ commend and emlnracr me?*" For, for God's sake, 
what is it that they are converted to ? Is it to any 
thing that renders them wiser or better men ? No, 
the contrary is too notorious through the whole 
course of their actionsi WeU then, it seems they 
are converted to something that doth them no man^ 
ner of good, that serves them to no true end of reli- 
gion ; that is, to a mere empty notion, that only gin- 
gles about their understandings, but hath no good in- 
fluence on their hearts and manners. Had their con- 
version proceeded upon pure principles of conscience, 
that would have obliged them to change their man- 
ners, as well as their opinions ; there being very few 
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opinions in religion so contradictory to the natural 
sentiments of conscience, as a vicious and unmoral 
life. Supposing that the papal supremacy, pui|pi^ 
torjt and transubstantiation were true, yet that the 
contrary doctrines to these are errors, can never be 
so evident to any man's conscience, as that drunken* 
ness, adultery, fraud, and oppression, are sins ; and 
therefore for any man to pretend that he iamock 
those errors out of conscience, who yet makes no con- 
science of continuing in these sins, is such a transpa^ 
rent hypocrisy, as hath not visor and disguise enou^ 
to abuse either the most candid or credulous. If 
therefore, before you are resolved to forsake your 
ons, you are tempted to forsake your religion, it is a 
plain case that it is not your conscience or conviction 
that tempts you, but your lust or interest. Had it 
been conscience, it would have been far more impor- 
tunate with you to reform your manners than your 
faith, and to become good men, than catholic be- 
lievers ; and therefore, under your present circum- 
stances, you ought to be very careful what you do, 
and how you comply with the temptation, lest, to all 
the rest of your sins, you add that foul and fatal one 
of apostasy, and thereby fill up the measure of your 
iniquities, and finally provoke Almighty Grod to aban- 
don you, as you have abandoned him, and give you 
up for lost and desperate. 
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Our converaaHon is in heaven ; Jrom whence aho we look 
Jbr the Saviour^ the Lord Jesus Christ : 

Who shall change our vile body^ that it may bejashioned like 
unto his glorious body^ according to the working where- 
by he is able even to subdue aU things unto himself. 

I. \\/ HEN a pestilential distemper was raging in 
Africk, the holy father St. Cyprian takes occasion 
from thence to encourage the Christians against the 
fear of death ; and to set before them such consola- 
tions as were proper for this calamity: he assures 
them, that ^ ** the day of their decease would restore 
** them to paradise, and to the kingdom of heaven ;** 
and the concluding argument that he useth, is to re- 
mind them of the excellent company they should 
meet with in the other world, immediately upon 
their departure from hence ; " There is waiting for 
** us above," saith he, ** a great number of our dearest 



* Ampiectamur diein, qui aa- 
signal sioffulofi domicilio suo ; 
qui nos istmc erepto8,etlaqttet8 



aecularibus exsolutos paradiso 
restituit et regno oaelesti. De 
Mortal, 
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" friends; our parents, and brethren, and children, 
" are all desiring our access to them ; and being now 
" secured of their own immortality, they are still so- 
" licitous for our salvation ; and what a common re- 
" joicing will it be both to them and ub, to have the 
" sight and embraces of one another!" And then he 
goes on to speak of the apostles, and prophets, and 
martyrs, and virgins, that we shall find in the heaven- 
ly mansions ; as if nothing could be more desirable 
than to hasten thither with all possible speed : Quu 
non ad suos navigarejestinans, ventum pro»perum 
cupidiiis optaret, ut velociter euros liceret amjitecti f 
Thus we see this glorious martyr discoursing with 
such earnestness of the next life, as if he were then 
hoisting up his sails, and launching forth into the 
ocean of eternity : and he is the more to be heark- 
ened to, because he had received, as he tells us, im- 
■ mediate '' revelation from Grod, concerning the haj)- 
piness of departed souls : and from what he hath 
9fud< in coDjvaction withoithfis, ve m^y^ljia^it to 
Iwre been the mwe approved, ogiqioq. qf tJi^ BCmt*. 
tire chwch* tliAt (he sjorits (^ rigtUeouq iga^ go clv< 
regtly to b«aven; wi4 the ffUben^ wfrp e^^ (^l^eih 
wise* and Jfarour vtt isteivtediate estate, 8iee«i tp h«n} 
^ne Jt upoB their onrn peculiar nptioDa, w they- 
might inoffeiuiively ^o, in a matter not cleprlj de- 
cided, by the light of scriptive. The comfort ^hicb 
that adourahle father ^ves to the Chtistiaqs. of hjs 
age is very seasonable for us at this tii^f, wbea 
CM, in his uiu^archable judgineiit, hath., k^iov^ 



i> Nobis ipaummimisquoties de kcuIo libentos; nee accipi- 

revelatum eat, ul publice prsdi- eodos esse hie atraa veates, 

ctrem fVatrei noatros non erne qimndo illi ibi indimieBti alba 

lugendos sccecMtione DoiuinicB Jam sunipsemit ? DeMorMi, 
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firom us 8Q many eminent persons, and partiGularly 

within the space of a week^ ^ three of the greatest or<f 

naments of our church> as it were in attendance 

upon the untimely obsequies of that blessed queen^ 

(that bright luminary of religion and yirtue») whose 

delight it was to protect and adorn it. However^ we 

must with humble submission adore the jusiitice of 

God ; and we hope that he intends not war against 

us by calling his servants home ; that he will now 

^cept of a sacrifice; and that some of these holy pcoH 

phets will prevail with him to stop the hand of hia 

destroying angel. Turn us^ O God of our saha*. 

tionty and cause thine anger towards us to cease. 

Wilt thou he angry unth us for ever ? wilt thou 

dram out thine auger to all generations ? wilt thfm , 

not revive us again: that thy people may r^mce in. 

thee ? Psalm Ixxxv. 4» 5, 6. Doubtless he will re^ 

vive us, and speak peace unto us^ if we attend ta 

what he hath spoken to us, and turn not again to 

folly ; and what he speaks to us upon this mournful 

occasion, what thoughts and resolutions he expects* 

from us, and what our eloquent brother would 

speak to us, if he were not now silent, we may hear 

from the apostle; Our conversation ia in heaven^ 

from whence also we look far Ike Saviour^ the Lord 

Jesus Christ: who shall, change our vile hody^ 

that it may hefuuhioned Uhe unto his gloriaus hody^ 

according to the working whereby he is: able evem 

ta subdue all things unto, himseff. 

II* In which words I shall desire you to coosiden 
these two points : first, a duty represented, and thali 
is, to have our conversation in heaven; and secoodly, 

'^ Mn Wharton, March 5. Dr. Scott, March lo. Dr. Dove, 
March 11. 
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an incitement to it from the consideration of our fu- 
ture bliss. I begin with the duty which is intimated 
in my text, namely, the having of our concersatvM 
m heaven ; for the explication whereof I shall briefly 
insist upon these two heads : first, what is imported 
hereby ; and secondly, how reasonable it is to act ac- 
cordingly. First, let us observe what is imported by 
having our conversation in fieaven : the word is xeA*- 
rtvfko, and seems here to signify the rights and im- 
munities of a citizen ; and to intimate that we are by 
profession citizens of that glorious corporation which 
is above, and ought to demean ourselves as such, that 
we may not lose the freedom and privileges belonging 
to it : this is a continuing city, and a city which hoik 
Jbundations, Heb. xiii. 14. and xi. 10. Clem. AJex. 
L iv. as the apostle calls it ; and a very learned fa- 
ther tells us, that the Stoics would allow heaven 
only to be properly a city, no community upon earth 
deserving that name '', It is a fair conjecture, that 
our apostle doth here more particularly, allude to the 
dignity of the freemeo of Rome, which in his days 
was mistily esteemed, and enjoyed by many that 
Yfere not bom there, and lived in countries very re- 
mote :. and this resembleth the condition of Chiis- 
tlans, who are naturalized and incorporated into 
another city, even while they remain at such a dis- 
tance from the place of their liberty, and are labour- 
ing under the servitude of this present life. 

III. To explain the compass of the duty before 

us, we may take notice, that it includes the three 

. fbUowing steps; first, a due esteem of the haziness 

- c^ the n^t life ; secondly, the kindling of our desires 
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and affections towards the attainment of it; and 
thirdly, a conversation answerable thereunto. First» 
we are to esteem the felicity of the next life suit- 
ablj to what we know of it; we are not to diminish 
our concern for it» because it flatters not our sensu- 
ality, is a pure and invisible possession ; and we are 
to follow our Saviour's judgment, comparing it to 
treasure hid in a fields for which a wise purchaser 
will seU all thai he haih : and to a pearl of great 
price, which a merchant finding exposed to sale, he 
went and sold all that he had, and bought it : and 
assuring us, that if a man could gain the whole 
world by losing his own soul. Matt. xiii. 44, 45. and 
xvi. 26. he would make a very foolish bargain. It 
is possible, I confess, for men that are wholly taken 
up with the distractions and enjoyments of this pre- 
sent world, to have a speculative regard for those 
felicities which are promised to us hereafter ; and in 
their lucid intervals, to think them more valuable 
than those weak and empty satisfactions which 
they are so eager in pursuing. But still, whatever 
the judgment may be of cool reason, the opinions of 
men are to be weighed by their actions ; and if sen- 
sual objects carry the soul after them, and are la- 
boured after with the warmest prosecutions, it is plain 
enough they are nearest to the heart, and preferred 
before the spiritual joys of the life to come. 

IV. Secondly, The having our conversation in 
heaven, implies the seeking for it earnestly, and the 
inflaming of our desires and afi*ections towards it : 
for what Ave love and set a value upon, we are na- 
turally willing to enjoy; and it is impossible that 
any man should have a true notion of heaven, and 
not wish to be possessed of it hereafter : only here 
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Indies, will be freqnentif grasping it in his mind, 
and hearicening ocMitinualiy after the tidings of it, 
and full of sotidtude, till it safely arrives in the har- 
bour: and so the devout souU that hath a Uvdy 
sense of the glories of another life, is ever looking 
tecarards them, and longing fm* an admission to them, 
and lifting up her head with joyiUi expectation, 
because her redemptien drawM »igh. Supposing* 
we sincerely believe the resurrection of the body, 
and the life everlastrng^ it follows in a natural 
course, that we should be very desirous of attaining 
to this immortality, and have strong inclinations to 
dwell in the habitatioas of eternity ; c»r dse the wiS 
doth not go after the judgment with such ardency 
and sedulity, as k doth in secular piumuts ; and it 
is a vain profession that we make, / look for the 
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resfirreeikm qf the dead^ and the Ufe of the world 
to come. 

V. Thirdly, The having omr comver^ation in heaven 
imports the living answeraUy to our hopes of fu«> 
turity ; for otherwise they will be miserably disap- 
pointed ; and without holiness no man shall see the 
Lordy Heb. xii. 14. And this is not only the condi- 
tion immutably fixed, but is also necessary to dispose 
us for the relish of those pure and spiritual piea<* 
sures, which can be no paradise to an unclean soul: 
and if we could imagine the rich glutton, with all 
his vicious appetites, translated into the portion of 
Lazarus, even the bosom of the patriarch would 
have been to him a place of torment. Ood hath 
been unspeakably merdful in prepuing an etemd 
reward for us, upon such ea^ and just conditions as 
he hath enabled us to perform ; and in sending hit 
Son to be our guide and our sacrifice : but it is db« 
surd to presume that we are bound to do nothing 
for this mighty recompense ; that we shall be wafted 
to bliss, while we lie sleeping in the bark ; that we 
may go with unclean hands and polluted hearts into 
the dwellings of purity ; and that the blood of the 
everlasting Mediator was shed for lazy and impeni<* 
tent sinners, that trample upon his cross. There is 
no man so very brutal, but that he wisheth with 
himself he might be happy after death ; and if he 
hath not quite extinguished the sparks of natural 
religion, and hath any glimpse of the inmiortality to 
come, he desires to be made partaker of it : but 
how many are in hell, that durii^ thenr abode here 
were hoping fodishly they might get to heaven at 
last! And what can it avail, to wbh faintly and 
slothfully for blessedness, without striving to obtain 
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it in the way which God hath appointed ? It was 
the good amdjnit1{fid servant that improved the 
talents committed to him, and not the unprofitable 
loita!er, who entered into the Jay qf his lord, Ifatt 
XXV. 21. There is no moddng of Ood ; and without 
serving him sincerely, there can neither be any 
comfi>rt after death, nor dying, with peace and satis- 
fiu^on. Who can express the darkness and terrors 
of a deathbed, when men have lived dissolutely and 
pro&ndy, and their old vices are got together to 
haunt them like spectres, and conscience is awaken- 
ed to accuse and condemn them, and, the world de* 
■orting them, nothing remains but the guilt of their 
sins to pursue them immediately to the bar of jus* 
tioe ? But no consoUtions are equal to those result- 
ing from a life religiously spent ; and the true Chris- 
tian, under the bitterest agonies of death, hath a 
God to converse with, and a Saviour before his eyes, 
and an eternity of joy ready to receive him ; and he 
can say with assurance, Whom have I in heaven 
but thee ? and there is none upon earth that I de- 
sire besides thee. My flesh and my heart faileth ; 
but God is the strength qfmy heart, and my por^ 
turn for ever. Psalm Ixxiii. 25, 26. 

VI. I come now, in the second place, to evince the 
reasonableness of having our conversation in hea-- 
ven : and that I may not trespass in staying upon such 
an undeniable truth, I shall only mention these three 
considerations* First, that our Christian profession 
engageth us to this holy temper, and by our bap- 
tism we are bom as it were into another world, and 
made the citizens of heaven, and consequently are 
obliged to the behaviour of such : and he that ho- 
nestly fellows a crucified Master, and renounceth 
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the allurements of this world, must be supposed to 
have a prospect of the other, where Christ sitteth 
on the right hand of God, Col. iii. 1. Secondly, 
Heaven is the place for which we are created ; and 
God in forming man after his own image, designed 
him for the everlasting fruition of himself : innocent 
men would have been translated to a much higher 
paradise ; and we that are fallen know it to be the 
end of our redemption, that we should come to the 
dty of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
Heb* xii. 22. and that we should inherit the king' 
dom prepared for us from the foundation of the 
world. Matt. xxv. 34. Thirdly, Heaven is the place 
of the greatest happiness attainable by us, and not 
only inexpressibly beyond all these lower satisfac^ 
tions, but also above our comprehension : for till we 
know the most extended capacity of the soul, and 
what d^rees of blessedness, what proficiency, what 
iUuminations it is capable of; and till we know 
moreover how far Grod will discover himself in fill-* 
ing all the dimensions of it, and in raising it to the 
highest pitch of created perfection ; we cantaot have 
a just and proportionable idea of that ineffaUe hap- 
piness which is purchased for us by the blood of 
Christ. So much however God hath revealed to us 
concerning our future reward, as is sufficient to 
guicken our most active endeavours for it : It doth 
not yet appear what we shall be; but we inowt 
that when God shidl appear, we shall be like him, 
for we shall see him as he is, 1 John iii. 2. And 
certainly the vision of Gfod's essential glories, which 
are unapproachable to us here, and the resemblance 
to his transcendent nature; the beholding of him 
face to fJEK^e, the dwelling within the circk^ of hia 
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VII. Tfau wffl belbiifatf ovldeot f^ 
pobt wfakfa I oA^red ; nottidf » 'Hie fa^^ 
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cfango our tUBp osd ikkfimiy Mpd BkHriMhtin^- fai J B oi 
into Midi as will be of a ndUe and lastfalg ftam^ 
tod fittUoned aftw the pattam of his own-^nMBTCe^ 
tioiii In this afgdment of oor a^dsOe wo wi^ fake 
notice of two assertions ; the first of them is, Tliat 
this vile body, which we cany about here, is to rise 
again, and to be rebuilt after the likeness of the glo* 
rious body of Christ : and if it were otherwise, it is 
not eaidly conceivable bow the doctrine of the reaor* 
rection can be properly maintained. For that cmly 
can Justly be said to rise again which is fallen, and 
buried in the earth: but the soul is uncapaUe of 
dying ; and therefore, unless the same body be re^ 
vived, unless there be a resuscitation of that which 
was asleep in the grave, we are in danger of losing 
the resurrection. Did not Christ arise with the same 
flesh that was crucified, and retaining the very print 
of the nails ? And are we not to be raised irfter the 
same model ? And he hath told us, that all that are 
fn the graves shall hear his voice^ and shall came 
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Jbrth unto the resurrection either of life or of 
damnation, John v. 28, 29- And his apostle bath 
taught us, that this corruptible must put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal must put on immor^ 
taUty, 1 Cor. xv. S3. It shall put on a new garment, 
and by consequence shall remain entire ; and from 
hence the identity of the corrupted and the rising 
body seems to be clearly revealed. If it be so, it is 
in vain to contradict it by philosophical cavils ; for 
to support our belief, the apostle reminds us of Qod!s 
omnipotent strength, whereby he is able to subdue 
all things unto himself The power of God is but 
a weak argument for the truth of an article of fiuth, 
unless the revelations of his will be dear and con- 
vincing; for otherwise, by this plea the most absurd 
monstrosities in religion may be defended : but where 
the divine wiU is perspicuously declared, (as in the 
case of the resurrection,) the omnipotence of God 
comes in for a seasonable and sufficient reply to all 
the astonishing difficulties that our reason can mus- 
ter up. It is, I confess, not easy to conceive, how 
the members that have been consumed in the grave, 
and scattered into a thousand places, and travelled 
through all the elements, should, after many ages, 
reassemble their broken pieces, and shake off their 
rottenness, and reassume their ancient figure, and 
rise up into a beautiful frame. But who can pre- 
scribe limits to an almighty Being ? TThe thundeir qf 
his power who can understand? Job xxvi. 14. And 
since he hath promised to raise up mankind, who 
can say to him that it cannot possibly be? We 
know the infinite power of God in building this vast 
universe, when he had no matter to work upon ; and 
in fashioning man, the image of himself, out of the 
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dust of the ground ; and we cannot but adnure the 
daily miracles of his providence, in continuing the 
successive generations of men» and forming them all 
in the womb : and then we may conclude, that he 
who hath done all this, is likewise able to recollect 
and reanimate our putrefied bodies, and to over- 
power all the obstacles that stand in his way : and 
why should it he thought a thing incredible with 
nSf that Crod should raise the dead ? Acts xxvL 8. 

VIII. The second assertion in our apostle is this ; 
That there is to be a change in our bodies at the re- 
surrection, and a likeness to the glorified body of 
Christ : they are to be substantially the same, but 
clothed with a robe of unknown glory, and with new 
endowments and qualities, suitably to that heavenly 
life which they must enter into. The question was 
made in the days of our apostle, Sow are the dead 
raised up? and with what body do they come? 
1 Cor. XV. 35. and 42,43,44. And he not only clears 
the certainty of our resurrection, but also the con- 
formity of it to that of Christ. And it was an old 
"i tradition in the church, That every Christian shall 
be raised up in the same ripeness of age, as our Sa- 
viour was of at the time of his passion. The body is 
sown in corruption^ and raised i?i incorruption ; 
that is, in this life it hath the seeds of dissolution, 
and, upon the withdrawing of the soul, must of ne- 
cessity fall into dust and rottenness ; but hereafter 
it will be subject to no decay, no frailty, and no mi- 
sery, being framed of such a durable substance, as 
to prove an immortal habitation to the returning 
soul: it will not be pinched with necessities, and 

1 Hieron. Ep. 27. 
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pains, and diseases, nor troubled with daily repairs, 
and with providing against the ruins of mortality ; 
for they that shall he counted worthy to obtain the 
resurrection of the dead^ cannot die any more : as 
being equal to the angels; and the children qf 
God, Luke xx. 35, 36. Again, The body is sown in 
dishonour, and raised in glory ; that is, a bright- 
ness, and lustre, and majesty will overspread those 
bodies, which are here of a despicable and mean as- 
pect; especiaUy when they are committed to the 
ground, with the pale and frightful visage of death, 
which turns the fairest countenance into a spectacle 
of blackness and horror : but in the resurrection, a 
fresh and unperishing beauty shall dwell upon the 
exalted body; and then shall the righteous shine 
forth a^ the sun in the kingdom of their Father, 
Matt. xiii. 43. they shall be surrounded with beams 
of perpetual light resting upon them : and such a 
refulgency there was in the face of Moses, when he 
came down from conversing with Grod in the mount; 
and in the transfiguration of Christ, when his face 
did shine as the sun, and his raiment was white as 
the light. Matt. xvii. 2. Again, The body is sown 
in weakness, and raised in power ; that is, those 
indispositions and infirmities which beset the flesh in 
our present estate, and make it a dull, and sluggish, 
and cumbersome lump, shall then be removed, and 
there shall be no clc^ and fetters of the soul to ob- 
struct her operations. Here we are too sensible how 
backward the flesh is to obey the spirit ; and even 
in our approaches to Grod, we find a heaviness and 
deadness upon us from the reluctancy of it, and 
we are "soon tired even by the best performances : 
but the glorified body will be an equal companion 
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to the soul, and nimblj execute whatever is fitting 
for it, and fly with the wings of an angel upon any 
superior call, and join with unwearied delight in the 
never-ceasing work of the saints, and in the adora- 
tions of God. Lastly, The body which U saum u 
natural; that is, invested^ with such faculties, and 
appetites, and inclinations, as are peculiarly fitted to 
this lower world ; but it is raised a spiritual body ; 
that is, adorned with celestial qualities, and accom- 
modated to that divine employment, which is to en- 
tertain us everlastingly in the next life. Here the 
unruly, headstrong body is very difficult to be ma- 
naged ; but when it shall be spiritualized, and puri- 
fied, and adapted to the joys of heaven, it will be at 
perfect amity with the soul, and tuned for ever to 
the hallelujahs of the spirits above. 

IX. This is that blessedness which is to inspire us 
with vigour in all the exercises of a Christian life, 
and to prepare us with alacrity for a Christian 
death: but lest it should be objected, that this is 
not an adequate encouragement in our fears, and 
losses, and calamities ; for if we must wait for hap- 
piness till the second coming of our Lord, and the 
reassumption of our bodies, what is there to rebate 
the apprehensions of death ? why should we not be 
unwilling to quit our present satisfactions for those 
which are not to come till after a long and uncer- 
tain period ? and what gi-ound is there of thanks to 
God for the departure of our friends ? For the pre- 
venting of such objections, I shall subjoin this con- 
sideration to what hath been said; that righteous 
souls depart from hence into a state of felicity. We 
cannot trace the motions of the naked soul, nor see 
the angels that conduct it; but an intelligent and 
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immortal substance, wherever it is, must undoubt- 
edly have a suitable habitation, and live, and think, 
^ and contetnplate ; and probably with more freedom 
and vivacity than in these cottages of clay. ' But to 
suppose it in a slumbering and tinactive estate, and 
much more to suspect the vanishing of it, is to de- 
grade ourselves below the conceptions of the heathen 
world, and to resist the natural impressions of con- 
science: Natura ipsa de immortalitate animorum 
tadtajudicaty saith the Roman orator Cicero. Where- 
fore we justly believe, that the spirits of righteous 
men are in some active and joyful repose ; sensible 
of their present bliss, and expecting fuUer degrees of 
it : they know themselves to be delivered from the 
troubles and sorrows of mortality, from the tossings 
of the world, and the entanglements of sin; they 
enjoy God with more familiarity than they could 
here in the most exalted raptures of devotion ; and, 
looking beyond the circle of time, they behold a 
brighter eternity moving towards them, and a tri- 
umph of glory preparing for them : and then how 
can we doubtt of their having a present reward? 
how can we attend upon them, and not congratulate 
their joy? What communication they have with us, 
Grod hath been pleased to hide from us, and probably 
to prevent our addresses to them : but we may pre- 
sume their love towards us is equally enlarged with 
the rest of their graces ; and possibly they '^intercede 

^Afxeu cw^Syflrreu. Ofig. de Orat. in XL, Mart, Speramus quod 
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for us, though not in a sacerdotal way, (as Christ 
alone can do,) yet in the way of charity, as members 
of the same body with us. We acknowledge to God 
in our public prayers, that ^^ the spirits of just men 
made perfect do live with him, after they are de- 
livered from their earthly prisons ; and the souls 
*^ of them that sleep in the Lord Jesus are received 
'^ into the heavenly habitations, and enjoy perpetual 
** felicity." And if Laxarus was carried to Abra^ 
hanin hosom^ Luke xvi. 22. if the penitent thief went 
from the cross with our Saviour into paradise, Luke 
xxiii. 43. if St. Stephen had reason to pray, Ijord 
JesuSy receive my spirit. Acts vii. 59. if the apostle 
was willing to depart, that he might immediately be 
with Christ, Philipp. i. 23. and if the souls of the 
inartyrs are under the heavenly altar, clothed in 
white robes. Rev. vi. 9> 10, 11. and communicating 
with God ; then we may be confident of the delight- 
ful rest of ^saints departed, and follow them with 
acclamations to the seat of blessedness. 

X. This is the proper consolation for us, upon 
parting with that excellent man, in whose place I 
now stand ; who was so well known and respected 
in this audience, that it would be vanity in me to 
pffer at his character, unless I could praise him in 
his own eloquence : and yet, before we leave him in 
the house of silence, it may justly be expected that 
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I should do some right to his memory, and enforce 
some instinctive lessons from his great example. In 
doing so, I shall not pretend to draw the lines of his 
history, nor mention any common and undistinguish- 
ing attainments, nor use any art in setting him forth; 
but with a simplicity fit for this place, and suitable 
to his unaffected life, I shall briefly consider him in 
these two heads; his private virtues, and his ser- 
vices for the church. He had many virtues of no orr 
dinary growth ; and we may call them to mind, by 
reviewing his much applauded work of the Christian 
Life : which he intended to continue, and perfect^ if 
Providence had not put a stop to his useful design, 
first by a long craziness, and then by taking him 
suddenly from us. Next to his piety towards God, 
4iis social virtues (as his own distinction is) were 
those for which we shall be most sensible of our loss 
in him ; for his kindness, and humanity, and amica- 
ble disposition, and affability, and pleasantness of 
temper, and condescension, and sincerity, and readi- 
ness to do all good offices for any that had recourse 
to him. In helping others, and lajring out for their ad- 
vantage the authority which he had gained, in giving 
counsel and directions, and in cementing amity and 
peace, he exhausted very much of his time ; and de- 
lighted as much in doing any friendly tum^ as if the 
profit had redounded to himself. In works of mercy 
he took a peculiar pleasure; and did as zealously 
promote them, as if he had relieved himself by sup- 
porting the poor : he was a common father to the 
persecuted and afflicted ; and the brethren and 
strangers^ whose bowels he hath refreshed, will hear 
witness of his charity before the churchy 8 John 5, 6. 
Friendship is one of the noUest ornaments of human 
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nature ; and if God himself is lave, 1 John iv. 16. it 
is the portraiture of God drawn upon the soul : and 
for this virtue he was exceedingly valued by those that 
were intimate vidth him ; he was not infected with 
any of those vices which blast it, with pride^ or mo- 
rosenessy or envy, or selfishness; his inclinations were 
to refresh and cherish all men, and only to neglect 
himself; his doors and his heart were open to all; 
and he hath left behind him the indelible commenda- 
tion of a true, and steadfast, and faithful friend. 

XI. Again; let us look upon him in his public 
character ; and if thef/ that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament; and they that turn 
many to righteousness a>s the stars for ever and 
ever, Dan. xii. 3. we may be humbly confident of his 
having a proportionable reward. His education hap- 
pened to be in the times of confusion, and yet with- 
out any detriment to him ; for he imbibed the prin- 
ciples of that renowned university in which he was 
bred, and not of the men who then governed it ; the 
same good Spirit that called him thither from another 
employment, directing him what to do ; and when 
the church was covered in ruins, he discerned her 
beauty ; and received holy orders from one of those 
ejected confessors, who, during the devastation, did 
secretly preserve the apostolical discipline. His ap- 
pearance in the world was early ; and as God had 
furnished him with extraordinary talents, and had 
enabled him to improve them well, and to possess 
abilities equal to his high profession ; the same Di- 
vine goodness chose a fitting theatre for them to be 
manifested upon. His eloquent, and solid, and fer- 
vent preaching commanded the applauses of men, 
and his constancy in it procured their love : and 
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though his frequency in this work, and his diligence 
in his pastoral chaise, and his industry in resolving 
cases of conscience, and his restless application to 
the labours of his calling, wasted him by d^rees, 
yet he could not be satisfied without doing his duty ; 
and that which sent him the sooner to God, will 
enlarge his recompense from him. He ran his course 
in times of great trial and discrimination ; and in aU 
of them he approved his inflexible and uncorrupted 
integrity, and adhered steadfastly to the principles 
of our church : and they will carry a man safely 
through all diflSculties and all revolutions ; and 
though it should be his lot to be reviled and op- 
pressed by men, yet he cannot be dejected in con- 
science, nor forsaken by God. He owned it for his 
rule, in all vicissitudes to keep a clean and quiet 
conscience ; as knowing that this would be a sanc- 
tuary, when all earthly comforts should fail : and he 
remembered the wise maxim, He that ohserveth the 
wind shaU not sow; and he that regardeth the clouds 
shall not reapy Eccles. xi. 4. and therefore without 
minding the weather, or taking directions from the 
sky, he went on directly in his calling; and made 
it his business to sow to the Spirit^ that he might qf 
the Spirit reap life everlasting. Gal. vi. 8. When 
popery invaded our established religion, he was one 
of those worthy champions that defended it with an 
upright zeal: they held up their shields together, 
and united their counsels and endeavours as one 
man ; they saw their diocesan (whom they mightily 
honoured) singled out for the first sacrifice, because 
he would not surrender them ; they saw the Roman 
eagle advancing every day, and fresh attempts made 
to demolish our church; and then it was that, by 
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preaching/ and praying, and writing, they gained an 
universal esteem, and supported our holy religion. 
In this cause our friend, whom we are waiting upon, 
did cordially concur with his brethren, and was pre- 
pared to suffer as much as any of them. He under- 
stood our constitution entirely, and that made him 
the more hearty in asserting it upon all occasions ; 
and, I trust, there is no man here but honours his 
memory the more for being so : for though our ene- 
mies have branded us for this constancy, and have 
been sowing divisions, and putting ignominious maib 
of distinction between us, we cannot be so blind as 
not to see the artilfice is contrived in order to 
the more easy subversion of all of us : and if a re- 
solute adherence to well-chosen principles ; if to de- 
fend that lituigy, which we have solemnly testified 
our approbation of in the presence of Grod ; if to be 
firm to our subscriptions, and to our vows of ordina- 
tion ; if to contend for the faith once delivered unto 
the saints, Jude 3. and for that government by 
which we were consecrated to the service of the 
church, and which we believe to have been trans- 
mitted down to us from the apostles ; if this be a re- 
proach, I fear it will soon be counted a reproach to 
be a Christian. Our deceased brother did therefore 
upon all emergencies maintain an unspotted fidelity 
to the church, and acted consonantly to what he 
had professed concerning it, in these words : "What- 
soever her fate may be^ I am chained to her for- 
tunes by my reason and conscience ; and shall ever 
esteem it more eligible to be crushed in pieces by 
her fall, which Grod avert, than to flourish and 
" triumph on her ruins'." This resolution he kept 

' Epist. Ded. to the Bishop o^ Lotiflon, vol. i. p. v. 
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to the last, and still with a peaceful and' charitable 
apirit, and without aiming at his awn interest 
through that of the church ; for when offers were 
made to him of higher stations in the church, he 
declined them, upon the sense of decays creeping 
upon him ; and be rejoiced more in the advance- 
ment of other worthy men, than he would have done 
in his own. His inherent fatness wanted no out- 
ward accessions ; and the preferment he was ambi- 
tious of, was to go from his flock unto the Skepherd 
and Bishop of our souls^ 1 Pet. ii. 25. 

XII. Under his protection and custody let us 
now leave him ; and let us pray to God to raise up 
new instruments of his glory, and to send forth 
more labourers into his harvest^ Matt. ix. 38. for 
those whom he hath called home to receive their 
wages. In him, whom we now attend, we have lost 
one, whom many of us respected as an instructer, 
an oracle, a father to us ; but we have still an eter- 
nal, an unchangeable God, and he can compensate 
all our losses; he can create workmen, as well as 
appoint their work ; and he can say to the most un- 
qualified of us, as he did to Joshua, As I was with 
Moses^ so I tviU he with thee : I will not Jail thee^ 
nor forsake thee^ Josh. i. 5. For a conclusion, I 
shall add one word to you, in ministering to whom 
this servant of God ended his race : he came to you 
in his declining years, and with the disadvantage of 
succeeding one of the most eminent persons of our 
church, and yet you honoured and loved him, and 
thought you still enjoyed his great predecessor : and 
therefore if I were to speak in his name, it would 
be to return thanks for your kindnesses to him ; but 
acting by a higher commission, I shall rather desire 
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you to express your regard to his memory, by obey- 
ing those good instructions which he brought from 
our common Master, to whom he is gone ; and to 
remember the word qf God, which he hath 9p(Ae% 
unto you, and to fcUow his faith, conndering the 
end of his conversation, Heb. xiii. 7* 

Which haipfpy end God in his infinite goodness 
grant to us all, through the merits and medi- 
ation of Christ Jesus our Lord and Saviour. 
Amen. 
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AN 

ALPHABETICAL TABLE 



OP THE 



PRINCIPAL MATTERS CONTAINED IN THIS WORK. 



Abstinence, of what use, iv. 286. 

Acknowledgment of God's favours, how expressed, iv. 249. 

Acquaintance with saints and angels, will contribute vastly to our 
happiness, i. 16. 

Actions, materially good, not always formally religious, i. 238. ii. 
169. V. 47. Good actions uncousecrated by bad intentions, 
i. 240. iii. 130. 

Actions, materially evil, not always formally sins, v. 77. 82. 

Adam, why called the son of God, v. 276. 

Adultery, a greater sin than simple fornication, iii. 356. 

Adultery, the mischief of it, iii. 524. 530. 544. 

Afflictions, the advantage of them, ii. 104. Good men have rea- 
son to be cheerful under them, iii. 583. iv. 20. v. 106. A sav- 
ing remedy, iv. 510. 

Agony of our Saviour, by what and whom occasioned, iii. 12. vi. 
42. 

Air, an argument of the divine goodness, v. 236. 

Almsgiving, ought to be performed with a good and merciful in- 
tention, iii. 454. with justice and righteousness, 455. readily 
and cheerfully, 457. liberally and bountifully, 458. timely and 
seasonably, 459. discreetly and prudently, 461. 

Almsgiving, a necessar}' part of our religion, iii. 469. Motives to 
the duty, 47 1 , &c. 

Angels of God, willing and able to direct and strengthen us, i. 
392. Always hovering about us, ii. 19. How they influence us, 

i". 549- 
Angels, Christ*s subjects and ministers, iii. 2. Instances of their 

ministry, 17. vi. 23. 

Angels that appeared to the Jewish patriarchs, who, ii. 462. Se- 
ven angels in the Revelati9n.s, seven bishops, iii. 103. 

Angel of God*s presence, who, vi. 1 69. 

Angelocracy, iii. i . When dissolved, 6. 

Anxiety, the great cause of it, v. 13. 



TABLE OF 
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Antipathy, v. 456. 

Apparitions, in churchyards, &c. i. 67. iii. 593. 

Apostasy, necessary effects of it, i. 359. Folly of it, 363. vi. 379. 
Inexcusableness of it, i. 371. vi. 384. 

Apostasy, clanger of it, vi. 69. Genenil causes of it, 361. Im- 
piety, dishonesty, and cowardice of it, 378, &x;. 

Apostates, their dismal fate, i. 372. 

Articles, fundamental articles clearly and distinctly revealed, ii. 

357- . . ^ . . . 

Arts and sciences, an instance of the goodness of divine Provi- 
dence, V. 259. 

Assurance, well grounded assurance of heaven to be laboured af- 
ter, i. 349. False pretenders to it, 352. Where founded, and 
how obtained, 354. 

Atheism, very much owing to sects and divisions, i. 333. 

Atheism, the causes of it, 1. 499, &c. The inexcusable folly and 
unreasonableness of it, 535, &c. 

Atheists, their main hypothesis confuted, i. 556. vi. 14. 

Attributes of God, the harmony of them, ii. 202. 

Attributes of God, v. 209. 

Authority, all lawful authority derived from God, ii. 24. Athe- 
istical politicians derive all authority from the people, 25. Why 
they encourage this notion, ibid. Confutation of it, 26. iii. 
350. iv. 136. 

Baptism makes us denizens and freemen of heaven, i. 163. 

Baptism, Holy Ghost conveyed by it, ii. 309. 

Baptism in the room of circumcision, ii. 490. 504. 

Baptism, why instituted, ii. 503. Interrogatio baptismiy what, 505. 
Mystical significations contained in it, 506. Federal rite, 509. 
Necessity of it, 511. 

Baptism, in cases of necessity, laymen allowed to administer it, 

"•53'- 
Baptism, effectually disowned by open wickedness, iv. 286. 

Baptism, with the Holy Ghost,^ and with fire, explained, vi. 256. 

Battle, an appeal to God, iv. 113. 

Beatitudes of the heavenly state, v. 351, &c. 

Beggars, common beggars not to be encouraged, iii. 463. 

Belial, what the word signifies, v. 30. 

Believing in Christ, what it denotes, v. 298. 

Benefits of God, commonness of them makes men less mindful of 
them, iv. 263. Ought to be closely observed, and remem- 
bered by us, 271. Abused by wicked men, 275. 

Benefits of God, see Goodness of God. 

Bishops, essential to the church, ii. 516. 529. 

Bishops, their peculiar ministry, iii. 1 1 2, &c. 

Bishops, their dignity and presidency, iv. 195. 

Born of God, what meant by it, v. 66. 

Bridegroom ; going forth to meet the bridegroom, what meant by 
it, iv. 14.26. 



PRINCIPAL MATTERS. 

Calamities, occasioned by sin, iv. 149. Inflicted as necessary an- 
tidotes against sin, 153. 

Calamities, often ascribed to false or partial causes, iv. 353. 

Calling, how to behave ourselves in our calling, i. 263. 

Character, of those men whose principles and practices tend to 
the ruin of the nation, iv. 357. 

Charity, upon what account the greatest of all virtues, iv. 281. 

Xop/o-fAara, how long continued, ii. 306. 

Charity to the poor, see Almsgiving. 

Cheerfulness of temper enjoined by our religion, i. 269. 

Children, their duty to their parents, iii. 333. 347. 

Choice, God's choices for us, much better than our own, iv.487. 

Christ, both God and man, ii. 247. Our advocate, 255. 

Christ, prophet, priest, and king, ii. 3 29. Of his prophetic office, 
332. Of his priestly office, 359. Of his kingly office, 446. 

Christians, wicked Christians more inexcusable than Jews and 
heathens, i. 460. v. 49 1 . 

Christianity, the design of it, i. 24. iv. 281. 

Christianity is only Judaism revealed, i. 495. ii. 488. 

Christianity, its excellency, vi. 248. 262. Danger and folly of 
contemning it, v. 266. 

Church universal, once but one congregation, ii. 494. 

Church universal, definition of it, ii. 498. Unity of it, 5 1 2. Why 
called the spouse of Christ, 503. 

Church of Rome, but a particular church, i. 320. 

Church of England, independent of her, i. 320. 

Church of England, her great charity, iii. 326. 

Church, all defects of discipline do not unchurch a particular 
church, ii. 530. 

Church, a regular society distinct from the state, iii. 69. Go- 
vernors of it, who, 7 1 . 

Church, external polity and government of it, iii. 138. 

Circumcision, why abolished, ii. 490. 505. 

Circumspection, a necessary duty, f. 255. The nature of this 
duty, 257. 

Clergy, their qualifications, iv. 195, &c. Their behaviour, 201, 
&c. 

Comfort and assurance at death, the reward only of long and emi- 
nent piety, iv. 452. 

Comforts of deathbed penitents, often nothing but the effects of 
stupidity, iv. 449. Many times the effect of their disease, 450. 
Sometimes the consequence of false and dangerous principles, 

451- 
Commands of God, not impossible, iii. 562. vi. 211. 

Commands of God, easy in themselves, v. 180. 369. Agreeable 
to our reasonable natures, 185. Rendered easy by what our 
Saviour has done, 196. Material objection answered, 201. 

Communion, iii. 518, &c. 

Condescension of God, iv. 276. 
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Conditions of our eternal salvation, ▼. 199. 297. In their own 
nature exceeding good for us, 301. Proportioned to the present 
state and circumstances of our nature, 303. 

Confession of our sins, i. 198. 

Confidence^ self-confidence, i. 305. The mischiefs of it, 307. 

Confirmation, ii. 353. Objections against it answered, iii. 126. 
Peculiar province of the bishops, 128. 

Conscience, i. 342. v. 9, 10. vi. 358. What necessary to the sm- 
tisfaction of it, iv. 411. ^ 

Conscience, anguish of a guilty conscience, vi. 46. 

Conscience, made almost useless by wicked men, vi. 64. 

Consideration, the necessity and advantages of it, iii. 504, &c. 

Contemplation of God, an indispensable duty, i. 81. Practice of 
it will make it pleasant, 84. 

Contentment under afflictions, v. 378. 

Conversion of the Jews and Gentiles, by what means, iv. 193. 
Artificial conversion of some modem authors, 294. Troe con- 
version, wherein it consists, 300. 

Covenant of grace, ii. 240. Terms of the new covenant, v. 92. 

Covenants, how solemnized among the ancients, ii. 403. 

Councils, general councils, by whom convened, iii. 54. 

Courage, necessary for a Christian, i. 223. True courage, and mag- 
nanimity, wherein they consist, iv. 11. 

Cowardice, common causes of it, iv. 65, &c. 345. 

Creation, an argument of the divine goodness, v. 231. 

Cry of poper)' and arbitrary power, the design of it, iv. 94. 

Days of darkness, what meant by this phrase, iv. 1 70. 

Death of Christ, of how great value, ii. 383. Of no advantage to 
impenitents, 394. 408. vi. 85. An ample declaration of God's 
severity against sin, ii. 396. v. 469. A propitiatory sacrifice, 
291. 

Death eternal, what, i. 290. Second death, what, v. 320. 

Death, what preparations necessary for it, i. 339. iv. 170. Fre- 
quent meditation on death very useful, i. 341. iv. 183. 

Death, preferable upon many accounts to life, iv. 2 1 7. 

Death of a good man, a second birth, iv. 229. 

Deathbed, a ver\- improper state for religious action, i. 344. 

Deathbed repentance, how far possible to be effectual, iv. 428. 434. 
Fearfully hazardous, 481. 

Defects, smallest defects ought to be curiously looked into, i. 3 14. 
Neglected, often grow into obstinate habits, 3 1 7. 

Deformities, the wickedness of deriding others' deformities, iii. 439. 

Demons, why guilty heathens addressed them, i. 193. 

Demon- worship, a probable reason of its first institution, ii. 437. 

^' 335- 
Demons, supposed by the heathens, mediators between God and 

men, v. 337. 

Denying ourselves, what meant by it, v. 4, &c. Reasonableness 

of the duty, 6, 8lc. Necessity of iti. 17, 8cc. 



PRINCIPAL MAtTEBS. 

Desires ought to be submitted to God's will, iv. 511. 

Detraction, iniquity aod iigustice of it, iii. 375. 

Devil, why so industrious to seduce mankind, v. 483. 

Devil, his diligence and subtUty, ri. 59. 

Devils, why banished hearen, i. no. 

Devils, how they torment us here and hereafter, i. 13a. 

Devils cannot act but by Christ's permiauon, iii. 16, 

Devils, why worshipped by the iDdians, v. 168. 

Devotion, the nut uvantagea of it, i. 88, &c. iii. 530. 

Devotion of the primitive Christians, tv. 310. Wide from the 
rudeness and irreverence of our moderns, ibid. 

DifGcultiesofreligian, of our own creating, i. 385. iv. 483. Proceed 
from education and evil customs, v. 187. 

Difficulties we meet with in our sinful courses, i. 386. v. 303, 

IKfficulties of religion must be endured, or that whidi is more 
intolerable, i. 389. iv. 434. 483, 

Difficulties of religion wear off by practice, i. 396. v. 305. Inter- 
mingled with peace and satisfaction, i. 398. v. 373. The great- 
ness of tbeir reward, i. 301, iii. 579. v. 199. 373. 385. vi. 317. 

Directions in the several states of the Christian life, i. 377, &C. 

Discipline, church discipline, iv. aio. 

Disquietude, causes of it, v. 91, &c. 

Divinity of our Saviour, ii. 355, &c. vi, 135. 150, 

Divisions, the mischief of them, i. 14S. iii. 336. 

Doctrines, folse doctrines, whence they arise, ii. 309, &c. 

St. Dominic, a furious incendiary, iv. 27. 

Double-minded man, the import of the phrase, v. 119. 

Dove, Holy Ghost did not descend in the form of a dove, vi. 331. 

Drowsiness of the disciples accounted for, iii. 13, &c. 

Drunkenness, mischief of it, iii. 534. 533. 

Duties, religious duties means and instruments of piety and virtue, 
iv. 314. Not godliness itself, 318. Of no service to us^ when 
separate from moral goodness, 393. 334. 

Dying, good men have no reason to be afraid of dying, iv, 340. 
». 383. 

^ypt, why the Israelites continued so long in it, iv. 507. 

Enthusiasm described, iii. 398. v. 483. 

Enthusiasm attends many diseases, iv. 450. 

Enthusiasts, modem enthusiasts, vi. 63. 

Epictctus, celebrated passives fimn him, t. 343. ii. 158. 

Epicureans, their notion ofhappiness, i. 6. 

Efnscopacy, the institution of our Saviour, iii. 71. The true go- 
vernment of the church, 76. 86. Of divine right, iii. 108. 

El David, a Jew that gave out be was Christ, iii. 300. 

Equivocation, the injustice of it, i. 140. iii. 338. 

-Error, the miadiief of it, iii. 433. 

Essenes, their doetrioe of a future state, ii. 135. 

Essentials of religion, ii.533,8w. 
VOL. Ti. a g 
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Estates, how ruined, iii. 538* 

Eternity of hell torments, V. 319, &c. 

Events, out of our power to determine which good or wkidi bad 

for us, iv. 503. 
Eucharist, by whom consecrated, iii. 1 1 1 . 
Everlasting duration of heaven, i. 19. v. 363* 
Evils, outward evils may be pr^;nant with sjpiritual Uessioga, iv« 

508. 
Evils of the world not so great as men fiuicy them, v, 96. 
Examination; self-examination, the necessity of it, i. 251. When 

and how to be performed, 254. iii. 512. 
Example has a stronger influence on men than precepts or ooon- 

sels, i. 226. ii, 348. 
Examples, good examples to be followed, i. 227. 
Example of Christ to be imitated, i. 230. ii. 348. ▼• 197. i86. 
Excess, the mischief of it, i. 65, &c. 
Excommunicadon, usual consequences of it before the ooalitioii of 

Church and State, iii. 37. 
Excommunication, the utmost severity of the gospd, it. 40. 
Excommunication, iiL 120. By whom inflicted, 125. iv« aio* 
Excommunication in the Greek church more dreadful than cor- 
poral coercion, iv. 210. 
Experience, what, iv. 266. 

Experiences, spiritual experiences of our modem ooaverts» iv. 304. 
Fables, why we are so fond of them, L 8a. 
Faction, folly and dangjsr of engaging in a fiicdon, iv. 83, &c. 

Whence it usually springs, 86. 347. 
Faith, justifying faith, what, iii. 147, &c. 
Faith, a powemd guard agunst temptations, iii. 500. 
Faith, what it implies when it signifies a condition of the gospel, 

V. 299. 
Faith, the power of it, v. 307. 
Faith, keeping the faith, what meant by it, vi. 357. 
Forms of private devotion for each state of the Christian life, i. 

378, &c. 
Forms of prayer more expedient than the best extempore effu- 
sions, iv. 303. 
Forms of prayer, see prayer. 
Fortitude, what, i. 58. Christian notion of it, 62. 
Freedom, true notion of it, i. 168, &c. 
Freedom of will, see will. 

Friendship, what it is, iii. 359. The advantages of true friend- 
ship, 360. 
Gayety of temper, the mischief and cure of it, iv. 173. 
Gentiles, call of the Gentiles, iii. 169. 
Holy Ghost, what, ii. 279. Socinian notion of it confuted, 284. 

Personality and divinity of it proved, 286, &c« 
Holy Ghost, extraordinary operations of it, iL 297. 321. iv. 8. 
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OpdiDary operations of it, ii. 308, kc. Mode of its operation, 

313. Assistances of the Holy Ghost, iii. 545. 
Holy Ghost, see Spirit. 
Glories of heaven, i. 19. 
Glory, degrees of glory and beatitude in heaven, i. 159. iii. 198. 

V. 408. 
Glory, what glory God aims at, iv. 492. y. 218. 
Gnostics, io&mous for lewdness and idolatry, iv. 456. 
Gnostics, their wild dreams, v. 39. 
God, why wicked men misrepresent him, i. 92. 
God, our obligations to him, i. 109. 
God, what notions we ought to have of him, ii. 36, &c. v. 400. 

Necessity of having right notions of him, ii. 158. v. 434. Rules 

for the forming right notions of him, ii. 177, &c. 
God, causes of men's misapprehensions of him, ii. 205, 
God, how enjoyed by us, v. 26. 61. 353. 402. 
God, how imitated, v. 146, &c. 
God*s attributes, v. 207. 

Godliness, true godliness, wfaerrin it consists, iv. 311. 
Good, nothing can be good for ourselves that is a nuisance to the 

public, iv. 498. 
Good men oflen tainted with superstition and enthusiasm, i. 227. 
Groodness, the vast extent of God's goodness and benefits, iv. 269* 

Stupendous greatness of them, 271. Our undetervedness of 

them, 274. 
Goodness of God, that attribute proved, ▼. 206, &c« Applied, 222. 
Goodness; instances of the divine goodness, v. 231. 326. 429. 
Gospel contains all the necessary articles of Christianity, ii. 343. 
Governors, derive their authority from God, and not from the peo" 

pie, ii« 24. iv. 118. 
Government, the necessity of it, iv. 1 20. 
Grace of God, the necessity of it, i. 198. iv. 434. Entailed on 

oar honest endeavours, ii. ^8, iv. 479. 
Grace of God not irresbtible, iii. 556. Irresistible grace a dan- 

gerotis notion, 561. 
Grace of Grod resdy to concur with us, v. 109. 370. 441. vi. 179. 
Grace, signs of grace, iii. 610. False signs of grace, 61 1. 
Grace, how a man may know whether he be in a state of grace, 

V. 38. 57- 484- 
Grace, no man can be good without God's grace, vi. 1 79. 

Grief, how to redress others* grief, i. 548. 

Guides, our spiritual guides ought to be consulted, i. 232. iii. 507. 

Guilt, must be expiated by immediate repentance, iv. 460. Sense 

of ffuilt a cause of disquietude, v. 91. 

Happmess of man, wherein it consists, i. 9. v. 24. 240. 

Happiness of heaven, wherein it consists, i. 22. iii. 589. iv. 233. 

Happiness, the natural desire of it planted in our nature, i. 444. 

Health destroyed by vine, iii. 524. 

Heathens have the Bible of conscience and nature, i. 459. 
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Heaven, description of the state of it^ i. 162. 

Heaven, would be no happiness to wicked men, i. 178. ii}. 587. 

iv. 329. vi. 51. 
Hell, the centre of all impiety and wickedness, i. 179. 
Hell torments eternal, v. 319, &c. vi. 10 1, &c. 119, ^. 
Hell, miseries of hell, vi. 109. 
Helena, the whore of Simon Magus, iv. 457. 
Hermit, a story about one, i. 552. 
Heresv, what is heresy, ii. 526. vi. 72. 
Heretics, how to be treated, ii. 524. 
Hierocles, an excellent passage from him, i. 475. 
Hierocles, his definition of repentance, iv. 391. 
Holiness, the sole condition and qualification for heaven, i. 35. iv. 

327, &c. 
Honour, definition of true honour, iii. 374. 
Hope of heaven, a vast encouragement, i. 275. 
Household of God, who, i. 163. 
Humility, i. 71, &c. 

Humility, a necessary effect of repentance, iv. 394. 
Humiliation of Christ, v. 285. 
Husbands, the duty of husbands and wives, iii. 357. 
Hypocrisy, how cured, i. 248, &c. 
Hypocrisy, folly and danger of it, iii. 582. v. 1 26. 
Hypocrites, expose the credit of religion, i. 524. 
St. James, bishop of Jerusalem, why called an apostle, iii, 78. 
Idolatry, corrupt nature prone to it, iii. 248. 
idolatry, cause of it, iii. 249. 
Jesus, why Christ was so called, iii. 615. 
Jews, a maxim among them, i. 100. 
Jews, conversion of the Jews, iii. 166. 
Jezebel, mentioned by St John, who, iv. 456. 
Ignorance, invincible ignorance no sin, ii. no. 
Ignorance, distinction between wilful, invincible, and unaffected 

ignorance, v. 74. 
Ignorance, wilful ignorance inexcusable, vi. 75. 
Illumination of the Holy Ghost, ii. 315. 
Images, why forbidden by God, iii. 252. 
Imitation of God, v. 403. 

Immateriality and immortality of the soul, vi. 12. 
Impenitents, the certainty of their punishments, v. 341. their in- 

excusableness, 342. 
Incarnation of our Saviour, v. 283. vi. 148. 
Incense, an emblem of the prayers of the people, ii. 421. 
Inclinations to sin, how restrained, iii. 514. 
Inconsideration, v. 77. 80. vi. 75. 
Indian king, said he would not go to heaven, because he was told 

the bloody Spaniards went there, i. 164. 
Indifferent things, the proper objects of human laws, iii. 326. iv. 

31. 128. 
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iDdustij in our callings, a necessary duty, i. 359. 

Infallibility of the church of Rome confuted, vi. 303. 

Inferiors, their duty to superiors, i. 155. 

Infidels^ opinions concerning their future state, li. 111. 

Infirmity, sins of infirmity, v, 53. 72. 418. 

Ingratitude, why so displeasing to God, iv. 259. 

Injustice, the great vanity and desperateness of it, iii. 400. The 

inexcusableness of it, 403. The fruitlessness and mischievous* 

ness of it to ourselves, 406. 
Instinct of nature, what, ii. 61. 
Intemperance, the mischief of it, iii. 524, &c. 
Intercession of Christ, necessary to make our duties, prayers, and 

persons acceptable to God, i. 190. 
Intercession, of Christ, ii. 409. v. 103. 291. Intents and purposes 

of it, ii. 421. 
Intercession of the Holy Ghost, ii. 324. 
Invocation of saints and angels in the church of Rome, v. 476. 
Italian proverb, i. 237. 

Judaism, was only Christianity veiled, i. 495. ii. 488. 
Judgments why God sends them, i. 454. iii. 156. v. 463. 
Judgment, future judgment, iii. 199. Signs and forerunners of it» 

201. Manner and circumstances of it, 204, &c. Process of this 

judgment explained, 215. 
Jurisdiction, spiritual jurisdiction, to whom it belongs, iiL 118. 

Wherein it consists, 1 20. 
Jus civitatis Romans, what it signifies, i. 40. 
Justice, reasons which oblige us to do justice, iii. 382. 
Justice, wherein it consists, i. 139. iii. 312. 384. 395. 
Justifying faith, see faith. 
Keys, power of the keys, what, and to whom given, ii. 516. iii. 

121. 
King, why the Israelites sinned in asking a king, vi. 182. 
Kings, derive their authority from God, ii. 24. They who resist 

them resist God, ibid. God*8 vicegerents, and not the people's 

viceroys, ii. 26. 
Kingdom and church of Christ, the same, ii. 496. 
Knowledge of God, we can never be absolutely perfect in it^ 

i. 105. 
Knowledge, definition of it, ii. 106. 

Knowledge will be vastiy improved in the other world, v. 353. 
Lamps of the wise virgins, what meant by it, iv. 426. 
Law of nature, i. 25. 

Law of perfection, what it requires, iii. 132. v. 406. 
Law of sincerity, iii. 135. v. 408. Difference between the two 

laws, iii. 136. v. 409. 
Law of liberty, iii. 148. 

Law of works and law of grace, what required by them, iii. 149. 
Laws, human laws, the design of them, i. 440. 
Laymen, formerly admitted to preach upon special license from 

og3 
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the bishop, iii. no. Allowed to baptize in case of neoessitj, 

iia. 
Life, lent us by God, i. 139. 
Life, heavenly life most pleasant kind of life, L I74« 
Life, wicked life full of uneasiness and disquietude, iiL 17c. 
Life, human life hath generally more pain than pleasure lo it, iv. 

ai8. 
Life everlasting, what meant by it, v. 346. What it includes, 

350, &c. 
Lives of wicked Christians bring a disgrace upon heaven itself, 

i. 164. 
Living, what is the proper end and use of livings iv, 241. 
'O Ao^of, what the Jews and Gentiles meant by this word, iL 258, 

&c. V. 126. 140. 
Lord*s day, how long observed, and why instituted, L 277. 
Lord's day, how to be spent, i. 277. 
Love of God, motives to it, i. 90. v. 421. 
Love of God, wherein it consists, v. 143. 389. How expressed, 

V. 145. Most perfect principle of obedience, 155. Necessary 

to the being of religion, 168. 177. 
Love of God, mistakes concerning it, ▼. 170. 392. 
Love of God, why so frequently enjoined, v. 1 73. 
Love of God, essential characters and properties of it, ▼. 401. 

What measures and degrees of love are matter of indispensable 

duty, 405, &c. 
Love of God and Christ to mankind, ii. 398. v. 275. 421. vi. 209. 
Love of parents to their offspring, an argument of the divine 

goodness, iv. 494. v. 243. 
Loyalty, principles of loyalty go away with religion, v. 257. 
Magistrates, reverence and obedience due to them, iii. 353. 
Marriage feast, what meant by it, iv. 426. 
Martyrs, i. 276. Miraculously supported, ii. 322. 
Masters, their duty, iii. 361. 433. 
M^ &vo\viTai, Socinian interpretation of it, v. 318. 
Mediator, necessity of being convinced of our need of a Mediator, 

i. 190. 
Mediator, office of a Mediator, i. 195. ii. 233. 
Mediator, Christ the only Mediator between God andlnan, ii. 226. 

iii. 265. General notion of a Mediator, ii. 228. 
Mediation of our Saviour, when it shall cease, iii. 232. 
Meditation, the necessity and usefulness of it, iii. 521. 
Melancholy, mischievous effects of it, i. 271, 
Melchizedek, why called a priest of the most high God, ii. 362. 

Without father and without mother, the meaning of it, 417. 
Melchi/edekan and Aaronical orders, wherein they differed, ii. 363. 

418. 
Mercy, necessary acts of it, iii. 414, &c. 
Mercy, the eternal reason on which it is founded, iii. 478. 
Mercy of God, see goodness of God. 
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Mwhun, what the word signifies, ii. 228. 

Mrr^ofota, what the word signifies, i. aoi, W, 389. 

Mind of nMui, always in motioD, i. 260. 

Mind, causes of disquietude of mind, t. 91, &c. 

Mindt peace of mind, the grounds of it, r. 103. 

Ministers of Christ's kingdom, who, iii. i« 

Biiracles, ii. 75. 302. 353. t. 254- 

Miracles continued long after Uie apostles, ii. 304. Why ceased, 

304- 
Miracles of our Sa?iour, ii. 346. iii. 266. ir. 301. n. 233. more 

and greater than ever were performed by mortals, 246. 259. 
Miracles of the apostles, iii. 288. v. 311. 
Miracles, the best evidences of a divine revelation. Hi. 295. 
Miseries which afl^ the souls of men, iii. 414, &c. 
Miseries which aflect their bodies, iii. 437, &c. 
Moderation, wherein it consists, i. 51. 
Modesty, a necessary fruit of repentance^ iv. 396. 
Moloch, children sacrificed to him, i. 366. Why drums, &c. were 

used at hb sacrifices, ibid. 
Monks, HeJI in love wiUi the Virgin Mary, v. 172. 
Monmouth's rebellion, of whom composed, iv. 124. The deplor* 

able condition of the nation, had it succeeded, ibid. 
Moon, its usefulness to the world, v. 235. 
Moral goodness, of the being and nature of it, i. 425, &c. 
Moral goodness, the eternal work of saints, i. 484. Not sufficient 

without the practice of the positive duties of religion, 487. 
Mortality, consideration of it moderates our affections to the 

world, iv. 171. Allays the vanity and sayety of our minds, 173. 

Forearms us against the terrors of &ath, 180. Excites and 

quickens us in our preparation for eternity, 182. 
Mortification, wherein it consists, iii. 495. Means and instru- 
ments of it, 500, &c. Motives to it, 504. 
Mortification, t]be necessity of it, iii. 585. 
Mysteries of Christianity, vi. 219. 
Nature, of the reason and wisdom of God in governing men by 

his Son in our nature, iii. 243, &c. 
Nature, the foUy and degeneracy of human nature, iv. 233. 
Nature, lawtK>f nature, i. 25. 
New man ; putting on the new man, what, iv. 243. 
Obedience to God must be universal, i 94. v. 51. 155. 160. 
Obedience to God, v. 148. must be firee, cheerful, and voluntary, 

163. constant and steady, 165. 
Obedience, motives to it, v. 245. 
Obedience, active and passive obedience, iv. 133. 
Obedieoce of fiuth, import of the phrase, v. 299. 
Ocean, why salt, ii. 50. 
Oienders, rules to be observed in our prosecution of them, iii* 

445'^^ 
Oflering^ of the Jews, ii. 404. 
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Omnipotency of God, ▼. ^13^ ^ . ' 

OmnipreaeDoe of God, i. 244. iL ^ 

Opinkm tlutt we are good enough alreachf, fery d«B|;ffoiif» i. $$$. 

OpinioD, no man oogbt to be jMinulied m mere opmioDy ui. 3a j« 

Opinions, dUbrenc^.of men about them no aignment ^ainafc ie« 

l^n, i. 520. 
Opmions m reOgion, an excellent standard whereby to judge tlien^ 

V- aa4- . 

()rdBnaUoD, who authorised to perform it, iii. 117. ir. 197. 

Oil in the lampa of the wiae viigin«,'the meanidg of the pa r abl e ^ 

iy. 436^ . . V ;^ 

Farable of the ten vimos, borrowed ftom the Jewish doctors^ it* 

425. Meaning of the parride, 427. ; 
XUpAc^fni^ gepenl meamng of die word, iL 410. 
Fkrdon, completion of our pardon, reserted for'the day of Jiidg» 

men^ iii. 155. 
Pkrents, their duty, iii. 3^3. 347. 433. 435. 
Fsssif^ obedienoe^ an indispensable duty, ir. 134. 
Pastors, the meaning of the word in scripture, if. 19a. Their of- 
fice, 196. 
Ftetors, see bishops. 

Patience, necessar? fiur a Christian, i. 223. 22^. 
Peace, and mutual accord, the adfantsgea of them, u 147. 
Ptooe of Christ, explanation of it, v. 8^ 
F^iace of .conscienc^ the ground of it, v. 104. 
Ftenaqciirof the church ofRome, ir. 419. 
Penitents, how they behaved themselves in the primitive times, u 

196. 
Penitents, actually pardoned in heaven as soon as ever they believe 

and repent, iii. 1 54. 
People, majority of the people cannot claim exemption from the 

duty of subjection, iv. 127. 
Perfection of human nature, wherein it consbts, i. 433. 
Perishing, what meant by it, v. 318. 
Peijury, guilt apd consequences of it, iii. 339. 
Persecution, why God suffers it to befall good men, ii. 94. 
Persecution, contrary to the spirit of Christ, and the design of his 

religion, iv. 29. 35. 
Pharisees, their character, iv. 99. 387. 402. 
Pharisaical pretenders to repentance, iv. 395. 419. 
Philosophy, why moral philosophy had so little influence on the 

people, iii. 304. 
Pleasures, why the primitive Christians abstained from corporeal 

pleasures, i. 68. iii. 593. 
Pleasures, sensual pleasures disappoint our expectations, L 271, 

&c. 
Pleasures^ sensual pleasures disturbed and interrupted by rice, iii^ 

530- 
Pleasures of human life, wherein they consist, ii. 220. 231. 
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IltXiTc^a^y what the word implies, i. 41. 
Poor, how roaintuned among the Jews, iii. 465. 
Pope Pius's bull against queen Elisabeth, iv. 46. 
Popery, the absurd and impious principles of it, iv« 419* 
Positive duties of religion, the main drift and scope of theni» L 
465. Not acceptable when separate firom moral goodness, 469. 
Possession, against a rightful claim, what, iii. 370. 
Powers, higher powers, the persons of princes, n6t laws and con** 

stitutions, iv. 134. 
Power of 6od, v. 209, &c. . 
Practice of Christ our guide, i. 229. 
Prayer, i. 86. 

Prayer, the n^lect of it rery dangerous, iii* 560. 
Prayers, morning prayer for one tliat is entering upon rdigion, i« 
378. Evening prayer for the same, 382. Another evening 
prayer, 384. A prayer to be used at tibe sacrament, 386. A 
prayer for humility, 393. For repentance, 395. For perse- 
verance, 401. Against bodily infirmities, 405. Against world* 
ly-mindedness and distraction in religious offices, 407. For 
growth in grace, 411. 
Prayers, pubhc prayers, who to perform them, iii. 112. 
Preaching, who admitted to the office, iii. no. 
Presbyters, subject and subordinate to bishops, iii. 71. 89. 
, Presbyters, have no power to ordain, iiL 74. 
Presence of God with us, the belief of it ojf very great, force to re- 

gidate our lives, i« 244. ii. 8. 
Presumption of impenitents, the unreasonableness of it, ii. 435. 
Pride, the mischief of it, i. 71, &c. 
Pride, the unreasonableness of it, iv. 37. 

Priests, who they were in ancient times, ii. 359. Their office, 3644 
Priest, high priest, his qualifications and office, vi. 194. 
Priesthood, the ancient priesthood a type and figure of Our Sa^ 

viour, ii. 359. What it was, ibid. 
Princes, their duty, iii. 61. 
Princes, character of the Eofflish princes from queen Elizabeth 

to king James the Second, iv. 145, &c. 
Principles, fiedse principles hard to be expunged, i. 26. 
Profession, visible profession of religion an unquestionable duty, 

iv. 284. 
Promises, when lawful and possible, must be performed, i. 140. 
Prophecies and oracles, ii. 79. 
To prophesy, what it signifit», ii. 334. 

Prophecies, several ancient prophecies not yet accomplished, iv. 19 1 • 
Prophecy, spirit of prophecy, when and why ceased, iv. 200. 
Prosperity, wherein it consists, ii. 95. 
Providence of Grod, the belief of it necessary, ii. i. 1 12. 
Providence, wherein it consbts, ii. 3. 

Providence, proof of it, ii. 35* Objections agunst it answered, 
83, V. 261, &c. 
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Bmnod^ pMfbct.taMoOy wbat it iit L 435* 

EeMOD, m wlmi aul implaQted in ut. & $^ • 

Btbtilioii, Ti%MHi the anal dMHa of lebdm ifti ftctfaiij ir. 

xop.347, 
llflMHfln_thfimoetiffccOnilTiiTtoHiiiiiikw>ii iiM ifi ut* 
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i.95- 
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KgioDt L x83« 
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Bdigioiit the prtctioe of it cendrtMil wA dl oter ■iiiiwuij' oe* 
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Rfl%k>D,'whet are the man and iNfaoipd parts of it» L 461. 
Rdigioiiy Ae great detign or eod of it» i. 464. in. 614. ir. 318. 
Rdigion, what it is, i. 489, v. 29. 45. Deriration of dM wcml, 

i. 490. 
BeUgioOy «o enemy to lying and fehettiony iv. 96* 
Religion, the advantnges of it to aociety, r. 357. 
BeBUsaioB <^ mi» emanation of Mb article of our creed, iii. i4x» 

&C. Conditions of it, 146. 
Repentance, tbe unreasonableness of delaying it, i. 307. Hie dan* 

ger of deferring it, 209. Difficulties (^ it, how to be conquer- 
ed, 213, &c. 
Repentance, the duger and kXty of delaying it, iv. 183, 8cc. vL 

84, &c 
Rq)entance ; national repentance, an effectual way to prevent its 

min, ir. 361, 8co. Motives to poUie repentance, 378, 8ce* 
Repentance, the most reasonable action sinful creatures can per- 

K>rm, iv. 363. Best reparation we can make for oast sins, 366. 

The condition of our reconciliation with Ood> 307. 
Repentance, wherein it consists, iv. 389. 
Repentance, what those fruits are that are meet for repentance^ 

IV. 392, kc. Motives to repentance, 422. 
Rq)entance, the danger of putting off our repentance, when God 
. nves us ^>ace to repent, iv. 457, Ice. The absurdity of it, 467. 

The danger of it, 475, &c 
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Bepentance doth not alter the nature of sin, v^ 91. 326. 
Reproof and admonition to be managed wiUi a great deal of can* 

tion, iii. 427. 
Reputation, stained and Uemished by vice> iiL 537. 
Resistance against lawful authority, a oomplioition of villainies, 

iv. 116. 
Resolution, an instrument of religion, iii. 506. Why good reso* 

lutions so often prove ineffectual, 508. 
Resolution of a deathbed penitent eztremdy suspicious, iv. 442^ 

&c. 
Resolution, ▼. 46. Resolution to obey God, 48. Wherein the 

goodness of our resolution consists, 53. 
Resiurecdon, the certainty of it proved, iiL 171. Objection! 

against it answered, 173, &c. The same numerical body shall 

he raised, 180. The manner how, ibid. &G. The changes that 

shall be made of the bodies of good men at the resorrection, 

189, &!;. and of the bodies of bad men, 198^ &c. 
Resurrection of our Saviour, a miraculous testimony of the truth 

of his rel^ion, iii. 269. Truth and reality of it proved, 270^ 
Resurrection of Christ, what it proves, iL 276. 
Rewards, natural rewards and punishments entailed upon our good 

and bad actions, i. 451. 
Rewards and punishments, the belief of than necessary, iu 114^ 
Rewards, future rewards and punishments proved, iL 1 24, &c iii. 

Rewards, why termed everlastii^ life^ v. 346. 

Rewards, how vast they are in respect of the consideration on 

which they are proposed, v. 365. 
Righteous man, his character, v. 40. Not free firom imperfioctions, 

43. What constitutes us righteous men in the judgment of the 

gospel 44* &«• 
Righteousness of Christ, not imputable, iii. 604. 617. 
Righteousness, difierent expositions on the word, v. 442. Why 

Grod so much delights in it, 445. Indications of his delighting 

in it, 454. 
Right, what is the natural right of every man, i. 139. 
Rites of Mosea, .the. intention of them, i. 457. 467. Some of them 

instituted in opposition to the rites of the eastern heathens, 466. 

ii. 489. 
Bites of Moses contained mystical significations, i. 467. vi. 1 88. 
Rome, the antichristian tyranny of the church of Rome, iv. 43. 
Sacrament, receiving the sacrament a solemn dedication of our- 

selves to God, i. 204. 
Sacrament, holy sacrameut to be frequented, L 277. iii. 519. iv« 

Sacrament, a federal rite, i. 279. A great restraint to sin, ibid. 

True reason why men neglect it, when they pretend unworthi* 

ness for their excuse, ibid. iii. 518. 
Sacrament, how often formerly received in the eastern and western 
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churcheft» i. a8i« The neglect of it a ctuae and symptom of 
the decay of piety, iii. 515. 

Sacrifice of Chriflt, v. 103. 288. 

Sacrifices of the Jews, l^ whom killed, ii. 365. Th^ end and de- 
sign of them, 366. Ceremonies and prayers osed at them, 368. 
394. Typiced representation of our Saviour's death, 37'- 

Sacrifices, conditions of an expiatory sacrifice, ii. 375* 

Sacrifices, propitiatory, what requisite to complete them, ▼. 388. 

Sacrifices of Moloch, see Moloch. 

Sacrifices, human sacrifices, when and why offered among the hea- 
thens, V. 335, 336. 

Saints in heaven, great philosophers, i. 18. 

Saints and angels, how enjoyed by us, v. 25. 

Salutation of the Jews and Greeks, v. 89. 

Sanctification, wherein it consists, ii. 317. Sanctification of the 
Holy Spirit, 318. 

Satisfaction of Christ, ineffectual without repentance i. 191. iv. 
408. 

Schismatics, who, i. 321. 

Schism in the church, the same as (action in the state, i. 321. 

Schisms, naturally sour men's tempers, i. 330. Lead to hypocrisy, 
331. Tend to irreligion, 333. 527. 

Schools of the prophets, what they were, ii. 351. 

Scripture, how the obscure passages of it are to be expounded, iL 
219. 

Scriptures, the clearness of the scriptures proved, vi. 287. Objec- 
tions of the church of Rome answered, 298. People obliged to 
read the scriptures, 313. Objections of the church of Rome 
against it answered, 332. 339. 

Self-confidence, i. 305. 

Selfishness, intermixed with the beneficence of the most noble be- 
nefactors, iv. 273. 

Self-denial, v. 5. Necessity of it, 17, &c. 

Self-love, V. 4. 

Selves, what the word in scripture many times denotes, v. 4. 

Separation, reasons for our separation from the church of Rome, 
i. 319. Vastly different from the separation of private members 
from their own particular churches, 320. 

Sej)aralion from the communion of the church, a very great and 
dangerous sin, i. 329. 

Servants, their duty, iii. 361. 

Severities of body no expiations of our sins, iv. 289. 

Siberia, a place of banishment for malefactors, iv. 266. 

Sick, our duty to sick persons, iii. 440. 

Sinai, the appearance at mount Sinai, what, vi. 167. Why so 
dreadful, 171. 

Sin, the miseries and inconveniences it brings men into, iii. 5 24. 

Sin, the great evil of it, v. 339. 

Sins of infirmity, v. 53. 65. 72. 418. Sins of wilfulness, 67. 73 
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83. Di£brence betweei) sins of weakoess and sins of wilfulness, 

.74. 
Sinners, their inexcusableness, iii. 56'3, vi. 31. aaj. Their foUyv 

ill. 608. 
Slander, the injustice of it, i. 140. iii. 341. 
31aves, why generally cowards, iv. 61. 
Society, the necessity of it to mankind, i. 1 38. The end of it, 130. 

ni. 340. 
Society, Christian society, the main end of it, if. 33. 
Society of heaven, most delightful, v. 358. 
Socinians, confutation of their heresy, ii. 267. 
Socinians, their doctrine, v. 279. 

Soldiers, their duty, iv. 78. ^ * 

Son, only begotten Son, the import of the phrase, v. 276. 
Sovereigns, lawful sovereigns derive their authority from God, ii. 

24. iv. 136. Exalted above all control and resistance, ii. 24. 

Supreme under God, and have no superior tribunal butGod*s to 

account to, ii. 26. iii. 48. 351* 
Soul, the worth and excellency of it, iii. 432. vi. i,&c. What meant 

by losing the soul, 35. The damages the soul is liable to in 

the other world, 36. 
Soul, state of the soul after death, v. 354. 
Soul, the danger of it, vi. 5 1. 
Souls, the abode of good and bad souls till the resurrection, i. 34 1. 

iii. 29. 157. 
Speculations, curious speculations to be avoided, ii. 358. 
Spira, Francis Spira, his case, iii. 43. vi. 39. 
Spirit, the necessity of the Holy Spirit's assistance, iii. 553. The 

aeoessity of our concurring with the Holy Spirit, 555. The aids 

and assistances of the Holy Spirit, v. 113. 196. 312. 472. 
Holy Spirit, see Holy Ghost. 
Spirits, evil spirits, what they do, iii. 32, &c. 
Spirits, damned spirits, torment one another, i. 133. 
Spirits, opinions about the abode of wicked spirits till the resur^ 

rection, vi. 43. 
Subjects, their duty, iv. 127, &c. 
Submission to the will of God, iv. 486. v. i. 271. 404. 
Sufferings of our Saviour, of how great value^ ii. 386. 
Sun, an argument of the divine goodness^ v. 232. 
Sunday, see Lord's day. 
Superiors, trustees for the public good, i. 1 54. How to be ho* 

noured, 158. Their duty, 159. 
Superstition, by what means occasioned, iv. 287. 
Supper, Lord's supper, a confirmation of the new covenant, ii. 406. 
Lord's supper, see Sacrament 

Sympathy, what» iii. 481. v. 456. An objection against it an- 
swered, iii. 483. 
Temper and disposition not altered by death, i. 36. iii. 591. iv. 
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llMuafcywi^^ tlio jiMtioft and lylty of thii tor, 1^ ays. IV 

ploMore and dfliiglrffidiiMi of it^ 175. iW dNMHiigo of h to 

omdfOi, 2^7* 
ThrMMttiy Amt oiHtooii at tlio biidi aad dbiidi of iiMB» m tift 
Tim^ hoar to bo anniloyaJ by man of fattanj, L a64> 

TinHt w^ Qui hM qmiMad cMod tbwi tat priiliB iraMhnb 

saMM^ TCMi to vO obawfod n -trada aad ooaaiaolay L S7^ ^''^ 
IMBtiiaa of Uia Jfowa about Om fbtore Jo%aaaBtp fi. 003. ao8. 
IVaditioii^ oial traditkn, W. 274^ 979. 
TiaditioQ of tha drank af Bona, ^ 985. 
IVuMidMtaiitiatioD, tba abaorditr of ikh diiutiawj^ In 45* v. 477. 
jbonti dM daoli'MMi of Aa ooMMnl of Tlnnt aboaa atinlhNi^ {▼• 4^9^ 

Trath» what maanit by Chritt*a dwdHng aaMig «i IbU of tralh» 

▼i. 185. 

Viee» fouadad in folly and onreaBonablcneii, iii. 543. 

VioBi not dia len paniihaUe becauae a man's rel^on prompt! 
bim to itt ir. 50. 

Victory, not always determined to tba Just oaosa, it. iii. 

Virtue* the practice of it necessary to the obtaining beafen, L aS. 

Virtue, the true notion of it» i« 54* 

ViitRiei^ motifea to beaTenlr virtui9s» L 163, &c* 

Uncharitableness, an injustice to the poor, iii. 3 19^ 

Uncharitableness to the poor inconsistent with any degree of gra- 
titude to God, hr, 373, 

Unity, our oMigation to the study and ptaetioe of k, i. 150. 

Unity, the advantages of it, L 329. 

Unity, consistent with different opinions, ir. 37. 

Unity of communion and afiectkms Ihe glory of a cbuich, it. a 1 1. 

Universal redemption, v. 382. 

Uprightness, the advantages of it, v. 136. 

war, success of war depends on divine providence, iv. 1 13. 

Wickedness directly tends to the ruin of a kinffdoro, iv. 341, dec 

Wicked men» plagues and nuisances to a kingdom, iv. 353. 

Wilderness, why the Israelites wandered forty yeiAa as it, hrv 507. 

Will, freedom of it» ia. 30. 89. 407. 330. 49a. v. 347. 

Will, submiasbn thereof to God*s will» iv. 513. v. 6. 



PRINCIPAL MATTERS. 

Wilful ignorance, what, v. 75. 

Wilfulness, sins of wilfulness, ▼. 54. 68. Danger and mischief 

of them, 73. 8a. 84. 
Wisdom, definition of it, ii. 186. 

Wisdom of Grod not to be fathomed by natural reason, iii. 343. 
Wisdom of Ood, v. 314. 

Wit, a very useful and valuable endowment, i. 515. 
Word, what meant by the Word, vi. i a6. Why our Saviour was 

called the Word, 138. 
World, what opinion we ought to have of the goods and evils of 

it, 1.312. 
World, the folly of doatingon it, iii. 578. 
World, how to be esteemed, v. 93. 95. Emptiness and fickleness 

of it, loi. 
World, comparison between the gain of the world and the loss of 

the soul, vi. 106. 
World, an argument of the being of a God, i. 559. iL 44, &c 
Worship, what it is, i. 88. 
Worship of the true God in a false manner, refined idolatry, iii. 

250. 
Worship of God, wherein it consists, iv. 209. 
Worship, bodily worship, the reasonableness of it, iv. 307. A part 
of natural religion, 308. Insignificant without the inward ve* 
neration of the soul, 311. 
Zeal for trifling opinions makes men careless of the weighty 

thiDg.ofniilonrir.87. 



THE END. 
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